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- . y copyright of the British constituti a paper is as much an educational inatit ti 8- 
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pepeang up amongst the nati risk demand) ducted. The edito tween t nay be ill-con- 
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‘. m, e° : ay . aders, av flatt e or 
MARY Persons in this country re ate » free :” and|| the sins of the titled ‘ ‘ the great, gloss over 
lobe try really belie tled, and bear har : 
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immediately concerned in its settlement ; but they are | 
fall of jealousies, resentments, and evil anticipations. 

There is the county Mercury, or the metropolitan 
Times, doing a good business with the old law, and 

drawing yearly a capital income—so it resents inter- | 
ference with monopoly. The proprietors turn up 

their ledgers, rub their hands, and bless the penny 

stamp and the eighteenpenny duty, that keeps some 

unborn from the field, or cramps a growing rival. 

This is a selfish, ungenerous opposition. What, for 
example, has the London Times to fear from any 

new comer’ Printing-house Square may be deserted. 

The Times may pass the age of supplements, and 

shrink into a half sheet—the half of its present self. | 
The fate is possible. It would require some inge- 
nuity to accomplish it soon. The proprietors would 
deserve the palm for blundering and incapacity, if 
they realised it in half-a-dozen or a dozen years; but 

the thing could be done; vet not by the weight of 
any opposition. Nothing can ruin the Times except 
with its own consent. The country Mercuries, Jour 

nals, Heralds, and all those prosperous papers that 
have their roots fixed in the last, or early in the pre- 
sent century, are almost impregnable. When they 
fall it is because they deserve it. There is no trade 
in which new-comers labour under greater natural 
obstacles than the press. There would be no other 
avocation in which the beginnings of business re- 
quired greater energy than the press, even if its le- 
gislative obstacles were removed. The cost of litera 

ture, reporting, and composition is the same, whether 
one thousand, ten thousand, or twenty thousand co- 
pies are printed. The tradesman or the shopkeeper 
can live economically on a small business, until the 
tide turns in his favour, or business improves ; but 
the newspaper proprietor cannot do a smal! business. 
A large proportion of his expenditure is fixed; he 
cannot reduce his outlay when customers are scarce 
or unprofitable ; and that one indisputable fact, like 
the freight of wheat from South Australia to th: 

home grower, is to the established newspaper a great 
protective duty, 

This disadvantage to the beginner in that busi- 
ness does not stand alone. He has to contend with 
a passive feeling in behalf of old journals. That 
feeling is peculiarly strong in many districts. Fa- 
milies who change the cut of their clothes once or 
twice per annum do not like to change their news 
paper. It ‘has come to the house since their grand- 
father’s time, and they wish it to come still.” The 
modern proprietor of the old concern derives strength 
from the number of generations in which the co- 
lamns of his journal have been cut down to furnish 
eurl papers for one, or matches for the opposite side 
of the house. Association is strongly with and for the 
old. Its influence is half copyright ; and, after con- 
siderable acquaintance with the newspaper press, and 
some experience in its working, we have never known 
a well established journal injured bya voung and even 
a thriving rival, except when it deserved to fall. 

There is another advantage of immeasurable im 
portance to a country newspaper. The best provin- 
cial journals pay for correspondence in the different 
localities where they circulate ; but all of them are 
dependent, in some degree, on voluntary and unpaid 
eoutributions of intelligence in paragraphs ; and its 
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local news constitutes “the life” of a Provineia] 


weekly or semi-weekly journal. The 
paper has the priority of chance in all these, size 


waifs, valuable as they are. Livery person who hay 
anything to communicate sends to the old " 
Against this disposition the intruder has to fight agg 
struggle long, with more or less severity, ig 

tion to the personal acquaintance and influence of 
its conductor. 

The beginner has difficulty in procuring cirealy. 
tion, and still more difficulty in attaining adveptic. 
ments. There is no portion of the public more inte, 
ested in estimating the relative publicity afforded jy 
the columns of newspapers, or any similar works 
and generally there are none slower in appreciating 
them than the advertisers, Those advantages—th 
vis inertia in buyers, correspondents, and adye. 
tisers—tell powerfully in favour of the old jou. 
nals in their competition with young papers, and 
should dispose them to a friendly and generpes 
rivalry, rather than that petty jealousy which e& 
dently exists in many quarters, between old ag 
young. We cannot doubt that the taxes on know 
ledge would have been long ago repealed, if ther 
had been in the press the slightest mutual eo-oper- 
tion. We do not, therefore, ask an effort—a 
little effort is necessary——to remove the taxtsen 
knowledge, so much for the sake of those whe pay 
them directly, as for the benefit of the people. News. 
paper editors and proprietors are not the only pe 
sons interested, The readers of their journals sheald 
have something to say in the matter ; and those whe 
would be their readers, if they could afford the @ 
penditure presently necessary, are not uninterestel 
in this case, 

The propriety of repealing these taxes may be@ap- 
ported by many arguments, and it is only oppess 
by a few very light and official commonplaces, Te 
revenue, it is said, cannot spare the sum ; aud whie 
we concede that the revenue is weak, yet we do at 
consider it to be in that desperate position presap 
posed by this statement. The money received in Bag- 
land for the newspaper stamp and advertisemes 
duty last year was 
£284,335 


133.567 


‘ 
Stuaaps and supplements, 
Advertisements, . 








|racter as a tax-repealing politician, We 


£417,005. 
| In Ireland the advertisement duty is only Is., amt 
' the stamps cost }d., for, although charged 1d. each, ye 
| whenever the buyer takes of them to the value of 
| pounds he receives a discount of twenty-five pero 
| The receipts from this tax, in the three kingdoms. 
‘must be under £600,000; and shall the revent® 

| supported by a stiffling tax on knowledge, for 

of six hundred thousand pounds yearly ¢ sir Rober 
| Peel based his claims for statesmanship on way 
little deeds. He had repealed, or modified, the®* 
‘on tortoise shells and coral beads—on : 
|and Eau de Cologne—on French prints and foreige 
| romances—and we are careless of the fate of all he 
inie-nacs. He has now repealed greater thingy 
‘can place the necessities of the toilet, er the #™ 

| luxuries of aldermen’s dining-tables, currie 
under contribution again, without injury t@ 


do pot 
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the reimposition of taxes on trifles, when 
ecomomy in the expe: diture would accom- 
b the object. Even yet we think that six hundred 
nds per angum could be saved. There is 
we difficulty in finding a substitute for the taxes on 
Ouly let the will be shown, and the 
wey would soon be found. Wedeny, however, that 
’ ments of the revenue should interpose 
between a people and knowledge. A di- 
met tax on churches, schools, institutes, universities, 
and books, would produce money, but nobody moves 
wimpose it; and all financiers should feel equally 
ashamed to continue a tax upon one class of histori- 
ea} worke—the most important and the most inter- 
esting bistories—the histories of the day—necessary 
werery man in basiness, and profitable to all men, 
The amount of the tax does not support the assertion | 
that it is required by the exigencies of the state; 
sad if that were the case, these exigencies would not | 
ify its imposition. 
— Seemeamenh officials, we are told, do work 
equivalent to the penny per copy charged by thein. 
That assertion is plainly untrue, although men of 
honest, upright character repeat it often. Newspa- 
pers can be sent free by post, but comparatively few 
copiesare forwarded from the publishing -offices of the | 
provineial press by that conveyance. The post is 
teo lazy for the private business of private men to 
be transacted through its means with profit to them 
and satisfaction to their customers. Newspapers 
mustbe delivered or transinitted on publication, butthe 
post-oflice cannot accomplish the work. There are 
two noted citiesthat necessarily must have aconsider- 
able newspaper inter-communieation, from their posi- 
tion and characteristics—we refer to Glasgow and. 
Edinburgh. The distance between them is forty-five 
wiles, probably, by railway. Their inhabitants 
waited, and including Leith, which is essentially a, 
partof Edinburgh, must number mere than six hun-| 
dnd thousand persons. If we were to inelude Pais-| 
ley aud Greenock, which are become practically 
taburbs of Glasgow, without the miner towns equally | 
junected with that great city, we should have seven 
handred thousand ; and; by adding the population | 
vithin or immediately adjoining the two lines of| 
railway between Edinburgh and Glasgow, there is a| 
population of from eight to nine hundred thousand | 
and amongst them there must subsist a consider- | 
able newspaper traflic ; yet, how does the post-office, 
ft which the Government charges ld. per copy, ac- | 
Cwmmodate the trade? There are, in course of the 
44y, three posts Letween the cities. The first leaves | 
Glasgow atu a.M.; the second, at 1 vr.M.; the) 
third, at 10 pou. evening. It is perfectly obvious 
that these hours can never suit a morning publica- | 
on, so the papers are forwarded by parcel, and the 
“riage charges. ‘The despaiches of the mail from 
gh correspoud to those of Glasgow, in num- 
Werand in time. There are eleven trains daily be- 
ween thecitics from each terminus on the Edinbargh 
aad Glasgow railway, and five on the Caledonian 
+ and yet, if in the circumstances of this mail 
Muute, the post-office is so managed as to be useless, 
al almos useless to the press, we may readily assume 
th®, in other localities, the delays on intercourse 
throtgh the official channels are still greater. 
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| The post-office may subserve the interests of the 
metropolitan journals, in the supply of their provin- 
cial customers; but any British statesman must pérs 
ceive that the best interests of this empire are closely 
associated with the prosperity, the independence, and 
the ability of the provincial press. Its talent and 
energy is one of the country’s great characteristics, 
The press of Paris is in every respect beneath the 
journalism of London, except in circulation. The 
newspapers of New York present no comparison, in 
point of ability, with those of the great English me« 
tropolis, except, once more, in circulation. The 
London daily press, in reference to the talent and 
the information exhibited in its columus, stands un- 
rivalled in the world, except by our provincial jour- 
nals; and we venture to affirm, that if the difference 
| between the press of Paris and that of London be 
greatly in favour of the latter, there is a still larger 
balance in favour of the provincial press of Britaia, 
as compared with the proviacial journalism of 
France. 
| The genius of our country is opposed to centrali- 


| 





sation. We want to manage local matters by local 
inen. We do net wish to see London, with all its 


greatness and its goodness—aud it bas much of both 
qualities—dictating and prescribing to the country, 
aud the immense towns of the country, as Paris 
was habituated to do, and will do, we believe, mo 
longer, to the towns and country departments of 
(France. The spirit of the people is opposed to cen- 
tralisation; andthe Whigs, with all their boards and 
commissions, will never make that popular. The agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing distrietr, 
have their particular feelings and interests, that Lon- 
doncannotexpress. They have the means, and will do 
wisely to preserve the means, of expressing them with 
power and efficiency. Hitherto, the provinces on 
all great questions have influenced the metropolis, 
because they had an able and intelligent journalism. 
Hereafter they will work better in that line, if they 
say now, as we entreat them to say, to their repre- 
sentatives, boldly and frankly, come what may, “ The 
taxes on knowledge must be abolished ;”’ and those 
who require to use the post-office for the transmis- 
sion of their property can pay the price—be it a 
penny, be it more, or be it less. 

A penny stamp on the cover of the paper, or on 
the paper itself, is perfectly adequate to meet the 
chargé of conveyance jgand profits would simply be 
a tax on knowledge in another shape. 

There is not any other argument for this tax that 
an honest man could advance in the face of day; bat 
there are many arguments against them. 

They limit the circulation of the journals, Gi- 
rardin’s newspaper in Paris, without a stamp, sells 
eighty thousand copies daily. Dennett's daily paper 
in New York, with a population of three to four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, sells more copies than 
the London Zimes; but it is an unstamped sheet. 
There are, we think, at present more copies of tho 
Parisian journals sold in the currency of a week, than 
of all the British newspapers put together. In the 
United States of America, the sale of papers exeeeds 
that of this country in the proportion of three or foar 
to one. And yet our population is esteemed wealthy, 
aud considered intelligent. We are called a reading 




















people; although it may be doubtful whether there 
really are not more books, good and bad, read in}! 
France, than in either England or Scotland. There} 
is little doubt that the number of publications of all) 
kinds read, is far greater in France and the United). 
States than in Ireland. The Government are not) 
acquainted with the character of our popular litera- 
ture. They do not know the nature of the publica- 
tions wherewith they replace newspapers. The 
people read something ; and the price even of a dying 
speech and testimony should buy a respectable jour- 
nal, if the press were free. In every large town, 
flying newsmen transact business on a large seale. 
Slips of various kinds, not essentially worth the tenth | 
part of a halfpenny, sell largely for that coin amongst | 
the poorest classes, who really pay a higher price for | 
their literature, such as it is, than the nobles of) 
the land pay for their drawing-room scrap-books. || 
These publications are, however, no farther gene- | 
rally dangerous than that they encourage a morbid 
feeling amongst the people. They record always 
the most horrible events, or the most pestiferous. 
crimes, in the most exaggerated and coloured lan- || 
guage. They do not farther transgress any rules}, 
that the heads of a nation might wish to enforce ; | 
bat, unquestionably, the poor are made to pay miser- | 
ably for their information. The penny and half-| 
penny serials come next —the unstamped press—and |, 
while the high merits and the great results of many || 
publications in that class remain unquestionable, still | 
there are others in large circulation not by any means || 
calculated to impart a healthy tone of feeling to so- | 
ciety. This class should be newspapers, and would | 
all be newspapers, if the press were free. They would | 
be brought by the change inte direct competition with | 
a higher class of journals. The unimprovable would 
probably vanish away, and the best of the unstamped 
would become the popular journals. The change | 
would be every way conducive to a sound state of 
moral feeling —to independent and intelligent politi- 
cal action. 

Men will by some means learn “ the news.” They 
will either have a paper at home, or they will go to 
the paper. And the Government is probably not 
acquainted with the aid given by their penny stamp 
and their eighteenpenny duty, indirectly, to the Ex- 
cise revenue, from the trafficking in tap-rooms and 
beer-houses. This “ penny” strikes at the family 
system. An artisan thinks that he cannot buy a 
paper for his own and his family’s use, He pays its 
price probably in the tavern, but there the news acts 
merely as “ spice to his ale.” In this way habits are 
formed inconducive to good government and domestic 
prosperity. Tavern-going manners, and all the ex- | 
penditure entailed by them, are often traceable to 
Sir Charles Wood's penny stamp; while even the 
tone of popular journals would gradually be shaped | 
to the character of their readers, if it were once known | 
that they were read more frequently, and considered, | 
in the calm and quiet of home, than amid the bustle | 
of taverns, and the excitement sometimes occasioned 
by visits there. The press would grow more domes- 
tic exactly asit felt itself becoming more a household 

Taxes on knowledge are treason to good govern- 
ment, The penny stamp is sedition, and the eight- 
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eenpenny duty is a misdemeanour against the bes 
interests of the state. Cheap travelling is doing the 
world good. Cheap postage is a triumph to*hamgs, 
ity. Cheap information would be conducive to the 
future peace and prosperity of the country, «| Pigg 
are undoubtedly very crude political opinions ¢y;j 


ing everywhere in this country. The Irish artigs 
believes in repeal, because he can only afford & per 
for information from one souree—prefers a paper that 


generally agrees with his preconceived opiniongas 
and he seldom reads an argument against them 
stated. We find even in this country many persons 


tinged with impracticable doctrines regarding propess 


ty, its divisions and its subdivisions, that never would 

attain strength if property was dutiful to labour ang 

rendered information cheap. In France and Gee. 

many property suffers now for its omissions andeom 

missions in that respect. Paris would not 

a guard of three hundred thousand armed ment 

preserve the peace in the third month of the 

lic, and the first of universal suffrage, if Paris hed 

not permitted, in times past, a tax on kno 

The labourers were allowed to collect all their politi: 
cal information from clever grumblers in their works 
shops and clubs, or from the cheap publications ¢ir 
culating amongst them. Eugéne Sue and George 
Sands taught them more than M. Thiers anddi 
Guizot; and Guizot is an exile, while Thiers mounted 
guard as acommon soldier in the ranks of the militi 
on the day that the National Assembly met. Led 
Brougham or Mr. Macaulay may write brilliant essays: 
in the “Edinburgh Review,” and many persons? 
wealth may be gratified by perusing them ; but Mesum: 
Lloyd or Reynolds have far more readers, andjef 
course, more influence amongst the active minds f, 


the working classes, than all the * Quarterlies” pa 


together, , 
The active-minded politicians amongst the opm 
tives are not, however, the men to dread. The pae® 
sive masses are more terrific. The millions wi 
could read but will not; and the millions who 
not iftheywould, Mrs. Ellis’s volumes, “ The Mothers 
and Daughters of England,” may be very usefal i 
narrow sphere; but as, most unfortunately, sever 
eighths of the mothers and daughters of England 
never heard of Mrs. Ellis, and know nothing wha} 
ever of her volumes, their utility, and the power of 
all similar works, are circumscribed to those whe 
least require their counsel. The Legislature ha 
treated knowledge as a luxary, and the people hav® 
in multitades, ceased to consider it a necessity. Tey 
sustain a privation that they neither comprehent 
regret. We freely admit the immense inroads : 
on the dark places of ignorance by the numero? 
cheap publications of the past ten vears; bot the 
best of them are not equivalent to an uns : 
press. There is a charm in the ‘‘ news” that ta 
and essays cannot match. People will prefer “te 
latest intelligence,”’ if they ean only grasp ite” 
is, all those persons who have ever acquired OF 
taste ; and it is easily acquired. The nataral 
osity of mankind is thus turned to some account’ I 
is directed into a channel that may be turned tows” 
profit; for those who want to instruct the peopel” 
some grave matter, may use effectually these red” 
‘* Tracts for the Times” as the instrament. Te 


-_ 
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‘ e dread. They consider it, as 
Te, fall of all manner of evil. They for- 
vm powerer, that this may be their own crime. 
acm press” operates on the public not more effi- 
ently than its readers work on the press—without 
the Joss of independence on either side: and a well- 
conducted newspaper is one of the marvels of the 
age. Not more wonderful are our gas-lights, our 

ines, our railways, or the telegraph itself. 
it is a map of the living world drawn weekly or 
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daily. All that great men ever disclose of their ac- 
tions are recorded there. All the information that 
has been gathered from every clime on earth since | 
the last publication, centres in that warm composing- | 
wom during the night; and is scattered over its | 
decle of readers in a few short hours. Its price, | 

asmatters stand—and that would be two-thirds | 
cheaper still, except for these taxes on knowledge— 
werresto its subscribers, before their breakfast hour, 
avery general knowledge of all the great facts that 
have been transacting in the world. The record | 
ipvalaable, because it is brief and universal. The 
transactions regarding one object, one science, one 
kingdom, or one county, have a limited value. The 
wewepaper derives its value from the universality of 
isinformation. A repeal of the taxes on knowledge 
woald place a sheet of this kind in the home of every 
intelligentandemployedartisan nightly. Thatchange | 
thight not be accomplished within one, two, or three 
years} but it would be effected. It has been done | 
isthe United States. It could be done with a su-| 
periet article here. One result is evident. Mrs. | 
Eilis’s ‘ Mothers of England” are not, excellent mo- | 
thers though they are, the best informed class in the | 
verid; A large number of them know very little of | 
the world without the range of their own travelling, | 
sad they are not thereby better fitted to be the mo- | 
thers of any nation. We refer now to the artisan’ 
and. agricultural classes; and we believe that the | 
mothers and daughters of these classes—thanks, | 
partly, to the taxes on knowledge—know less than | 





fearrent history being gathered in a club-house, a| 


influence might soften the occasional harsh. 
masef male commentators ;” and, because, if men | 
begin read anything, however humble, at home, | 
they will soon extend the practice. A comparison | 
‘United States with France and Germany at | 
Present moment, draws out the advantages of| 
Seta information. Universal Suffrage has been | 
hs in these three countries. In the! 
tied States, Mr. Astor's dollars areas safe as | 
: e of the labourer; while, in France, |! 
Barhis. lies his party, and a numerous party, who | 
wad confiscate the property of the rich in retalia- 
“of their forgetfulness of the poor ; aud, in Ger- 
ee Communist doctrines are very prevalent. | 
ane revolution has been accomplished by vio- | 


pPRORGERGEERS SS EcELET IL SLe ces ce asses eereresresr eee 


tts 


Mok. 


they should do. That arises either from the ig-|| 
noranee of their friends; or from their knowledge || 


talkbouse, or some other place of public resort. In} 
sme trades for example, the workmen in a shop||and the American papers; and we have no doubt that 
have: their journals and their readers; but at)|the greatly superior article of this country would be 
hame their families know nothing of the matter. || produced and sold at an equally low price. We should 
We would shift the reading to home, because | | not, therefore, have Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19 joining to- 


'|gether to buy one journal; but all the Nos, in the 


} 
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newspapers. The nobles were assassinated in Galli. 
cia by the peasants, who were socialists or commu- 
nists in theory, and physical force men in practice ; 
but who read nothing. The Duchy of Posen is 
covered with blood, because its peasantry had access 
to no publications whatever. The peasants of Ger- 
many read little, and they burned down the castles of 
theirnobles. TheFrenchread more thanthe Germans, 
and a strong minority in that country only propose 
to appropriate their neighbours’ property, The Re- 
publicans of the States read almost universally, and 
the property of the wealthiest is safe. The tax on 
knowledge is, therefore, a destructive measure—de- 
structive of peace, of order, and of honesty, and its 
repeal the wisest Conservatism. But how could the 
abolition of the penny stamp, and the eighteenpenny 
duty, make sixpenny newtpapers two pence, or three 





pence, and threepenny newspapers a penny, or & 
/penny-halfpenny ¢ The penny repealed would be a 
_ penny saved, and cheapened ; while the reduction 
of the advertising duty would be gained by the adver- 
tisers. ‘This is an arithmetical view of the matter, 
and like many other arithmetical arguments is su- 
perficial. The tax on the press comprehends 1}d. 
per Ib. on paper, equivalent to 25 per cent.; Id. on 
each sheet for the stamp, which on a cheap paper is 
equal to 53 per cent. ; and Is. 6d. on each advertise- 
ment, which, in the provincial press, amounts to 24 
per cent. on the average price. These taxes must 
be paid in cash, and out of London the press gives 
credit. That, in itself, aggravates the natural diffi- 
culties of establishing and conducting new journals, 
Their peculiarities take them altogether out of the 
ordinary rules of business, The reduction of 1d, per 
lb. fom the duty on sugar is a reduction of Id, 
or thereby on its price. The abolition of the 
penny stamp on newspapers is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. The price at which the latter can be 
profitably sold, depends not on the intrinsic value of 
the article, but on the amount of its sale. This faet 
cannot be forgotten by those who would estimate 
aright the baneful influence of the taxes on know- 
ledge. Andif the amount of sales influences the 
price, it can be scarcely doubted that the price has 








the people have not been accustomed to cheap | 





an influence on the sales. We can, therefore, fully 
comprehend the cheapnessof the Colonial, the French, 


street—even though a very humble street visited as 
regularly by the newsman’s boy as they now are by 
the baker's lad, except when famine or deficient em- 
ployment stops him and seizes his basket by the way. 

We have a few sentences to add on one department 
of this iniquity. Publicity, as every active trades- 
man knows, is the spring of business; and, as if to 
clog trade, the legislature tax advertising ;—with 
a similar degree of prudence to that which charac- 
terises the tax on Fire-Insurances. We should, 
however, aequit the legislature of any intention, by 
this proceeding, actually to step in between the trader 
and his customers, like a legal barricade; for a shop- 
keeper may advertise of a travelling van, placard a 
wall with his announcements, print and circulate 
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handbills, deliver circulars, chalk up “Use Tomkins’s 
pills,” or “ Buy Jones’s flannels,” any or everywhere, 
without paying a penny to the Exchequer ; if he 
avoids the fourth estate, and does nothing towards 
increasing its power. 

When Lord George Bentinck, on Tuesday the 
23d May, desired to impress the House of Commons 
with a fall sense of the distressed condition of the 
people, originating, as he argues, and as he probably 
believes in recent commercial measures, he stated 
the nomber of persons who, within a given time, had 


advertised for situations in the Times newspaper. | 
The reporters do not remark that any of the Members | 


were observed to blush, when this summation of 
eighteenpences, wrung from the unemployed, and 
the miserable, by their authority, was read in their 
presence. Advertising forms the most productive 
department of newspaper revenue, in the case at 
least of established journals ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that the abolition of this tax would treble their 
number, and permit the newspaper to insert one 


advertisement three times at the present cost of one. 


insertion, with an increase of profit. 

We may be allowed to say, in conelusion, a few 
words for that class with whom we are most inti- 
mately connected—by whom journals ‘* are made,” 
on whom these burdens press most heavily. 


last twenty or thirty years, has increased more ra- | 
pidly in efficiency and respectability than “ the} 


press.” Our experience enables us to say that there 
is none more laborious, if its duties are zealously 
performed; and none often worse requited, 
writer of these pages has been, in the las? ton 
years, personally and principally connected with 
the and establishment of three 
existing journals. We have found the necessary 
obstacles of papers immensely aggravated 
by the taxes on knowledge, We do com- 
plain of our own position, although the same 
amount of labour in any other profession, requiring 


commencement 


new 


not 


Very) 
probably there is no other profession that, during the | 


The | 


TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE AND THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 
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equal general information, would probably have bees 
more remunerative. But there is no other Avoeation 
in which the same labour would have been required 
or performed. And we complain not on out own op. 
count: although we might ailege that we have ha 
to labour harder than should have been ' 
on account of these most impolitiec taxes, Wet 
still continue the unequal combat with Sir Chases 
Wood, or whoever else may be Chancellor of the Rx. 
chequer; but we remember friends who have died ts 
this struggle, that needs an iron constitution to male. 
tain it, and who are now well nigh forgotten, W, 
might summon in evidence against these taxes, the 
graves of noble-hearted youths, who perished en» 
their mental powers had reached their growth and 
strength—victims to our system of taxation. We 
could easily name men«who died young, sinking 
gradually under the weight of duties that feil heavily 
on them, because the taxes on knowledge prevented 
in their business a proper and healthfal division of 
labour. But they were not men who deserved ilo 
their country. Even those who opposed their prin. 
ciples, might have conceded that the nation had many 
lives that could be better spared. And often inthh 
profession, the best men die carly. The heavy apt 
the slothful suit themselves to cireumstances. Th 
enthusiastic and determined proceed alone at any 
cost, and perish—victims of their own energy, an 
the taxes on knowledge. We hate these taxes, We 
abhor them on public grounds; we denounce them 
as most impolitic; we lament their existence, am 
their pressure on men, whose avocation desertes 
encouragement, and has been repressed by all Ge 
vernments, even by Cabinets that existed from snd 
through their exertions. 

That red penny stamp on the corners of Bet 
sheets is a badge of slavery—a barricade of know. 
ledye, as the window-tax is a barricade to healthim 
light—and the country cannot be free where bet 
exist. 


DISPARITY. 


Ix the most famous realm of the wide world, 

In Nature's eweetest Land we live to hear 

The trampling of Taxation, and the groans : 
Then come the intervals of horrid ploom : 

‘The workless slenee, wagcless misery : 

Want's silent marders, which, like water-dropa, 
Wear men to elas In ennshine and ewert air 
Flash wealth hokis daliiance with festivity - 
With dance, with song. and riotous merriment, 
heeping perpetual pother o'er the heads— 

(iver the world-wide dungeon of the Poor! 
Famine and Luxury, that, like earth and sea, 
Confront each other, mect, bot never mix. 

The Deer! the Poor! the trodden multitede— 
What hope is there for them, the trodden Poor / 
The dwellers in the desert of this life: 

Thrust out from life's most blest amenities 
Who still throuch gates of adamant. iren-barred— 
Cateh climpses of the Paradise of Wenlth ' 
The Poor! the l'eer! the trodden multitude— 
The undergrowth of Nations, which rot down, 
Leaf, bud, and sckiy blossom which rot down, 
Where stately boles rise up inte the light, 
Thatstately boles may prow yet statelier ' 

0, Land! with Lerds and Beggars overrun ' 

(}, motley land! in rags and finery decked ° 


‘ 
| 


oa 


Shall such disparity be thine for ever ’ 
A Lord? a Lord? what delegated power 
llolds he from heaven, that he should be a Lord! 
Our Lord is Christ | we need none other Lend: 
We need not Gods and Demigods of Clay * 
But carnest Men we need, tree Christian Men. 
©, wealth lives still to play the M untebank— 
Gold has its Hari quins, belted and starred— 
Hage Children, overgrown, of lgnorance oot 
The silly pageantry of Pride and Power: 
Put forth your hands, great Lords! unte the Tree 
Of Lasting Life, grand Lords! and live for ev 
What are our three score years and ten, for yor" 
And by infirmives more miscrable— 
You !—who are housed in palaces— whose patly 
Flower-strewn, is through the goodliest of the esr 
Go on your way—until you feel how poor 
All titles are where worth ennobles Man! p> 
But for tho«e rates of adamant, O Christ! — | 
Deep laid in Ignerance, bastioned strong bs Prat 
And sentinelied by giant Necessity— 
Those gates of stern ins bars, a 
Which sever wide the Poor Man and the Rich, ~ 
Strew them in ruin—rnaise thy temple there— 
Thou only Lord of s vered human-kiod— — 
Whose Sun of Love can warm them into one. 
Rucuarp £ 
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THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


gate BY HEINRICH 
-aeeret* 


Ir is a common saying, that a man can do whatever he 
pesolves jo do. For my part, I should say that every day 
teaches as just the contrary—and that what a man does, 
be date because he cannot help doing it—not because he 
feolves to do it, or, to state the proposition more plainly, 
Mt acts are the result of antecedent causes, which inevitably 
ddermine his conduct. No doubt, talents, amiable qualities, 
goa great way in advancing a man’s fortune ; but chance, 
Wind chance, does infinitely more ; and, to go higher, what 
are these talents, these qualities, but the mere gifts of for- 
tene ** 

The most singular illustration of this truth that I know 
ex: Count Roderick Von W——, who died a prime minis- 
ter, having raised himself from a baker’s apprentice to the 
Nyhest dignities of the State. Raised himself, did I say ¢ 
The phrase is not appropriate. He was dragged upwards 
té Me lofty station, contrary to his expectation, contrary even 
to his desire. Let me try to recall the adventures of his 
Hf, a8 T have more than onee heard them from his own lips. 
Trifiing and unimportant as they are, if I can but catch a 
little of the sprightly grace which he used to throw into his 
fartative, the tale will not be unamusing. 


THE START IN LIFE. 


y Roderick’s origin was humble enough, in all conscience. 
His father was a collector of excise, in a small frontier town, 
with very little money in his pocket, but with a very Potosi 
of intelligence and information in his head. Though he 
egald speak and write several languages with fluency, was 
an expert arithmetician, and an accomplished musician, he 
was unable to rise in the world above the station of a col- 
betor of excise. And why ? simply because he was no fa- 
vurite of fortune, Whena young man, he had been mixed 
ap in some foolish escapade or other. His companions got 
dear off, every one of them ; for they had money, friends, 
and family influence. But. he, poor soul! being utterly 
dest itut: of all these 
for the others. and compelled to cool his heels for ten years | 
in prison. When he was set at lib rty, he left his native | 
place, where he had heen disgraced—was kicked up and | 
down the world for a number of years ; at last, he broke his} 
keg, then beeame amanuensis upon a starving pittance, and | 
mr nltimately rewarded by his employer, to whom he had | 
lecome a hore and a burden, with the situation of collector | 
# excise in a frontier town. Here he married a girl as) 
poor as himself, and became the father of our hero. 
; He gave the hey an excellent education, took the direc- 
ten of it upon himself, and was bent on making him some- 
Uung great. Roderick was a boy of rare abilities. He 
eoaled net fail, in his father’s apprehension, to turn out some- 
thing extraordinary. But when he was ready to have gone 
t the uni, ersity, alas and alack-a-day ' there was neither 
money to send nor to keep him there. The old collector 
took this sorely to heart, fell sick, and died. Roderick’s 
mother had been called away seven vears before. 
en 8 the collector's son was left alone in the world at 
age of twenty. His father’s all scarcely sufficed to pay 
debts. Some compassionate souls gave Roderick a few 
» and he marehed off to seek his fortune among 


rece 





virtues, was made the scapegoat 
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_ 











; * This erronegns opimion is very common in Germany. —E.T.M, 


ZSCHOKKE. 


strangers, as he found himself to be a very superfluous per- 
sonage where he was. 

He repaired to another small town, where lived a wie 
dowed sister of his father’s, who sought a subsistence for 
her old age in the retail of worsted, tapes, paper, pens, and 
matters of asimilar kind. With tears in his eves, Roderick 
entered the shop of his father’s sister, told her of his parent's 
death, and of his own destitution. The good old woman 
was deeply moved, embraced her nephew, who was a tall 
shapely lad, and promised to provide for him. 

And she kept her word—took him home with her, and 
treated him like a mother, There were certain things 
about him, however, which she insisted it was indispensable 
he should reform. ‘“ You have no money,” she said, “no 
more have I; so banish the university from your head, once 
and for ever. The university is all very well for rich folke, 
Your father had too much learning for his station; and, take 
my word for it, that was the main cause of his misfortanes, 
He aimed too high, and missed all, He threw away pence, 
because he would fain have played only with pounds ; and 
so he was a poor man all his days. His heart was never 
where his lot had placed him ; and he never could reach 
the sphere upon which he had set his heart, That was his 
failing through life, Heaven rest his soul! Now, take my 
Be a good boy, throw away your books, 
that do nothing but bewilder your head. What use will 
hooks ever be of to you, I'd like to know’ See, I have 
money enongh to pay your apprentice-fee for you. » You 
shall go out to an honest trade, I have spoken to Master 
Birnenstiel, the baker, and it is arranged that you go to 
him next week, Here are half-a-dozen new shirts for you, 
and you shall have a new suit for Sundays, In three years 
your apprenticeship will be out, and then you are your own 
master. A handicraft is a fortune, and nobody can starve 
with a baker’s board at his elbow.”’ 

Roderick could not gainsay this proposal, having nothing 
better in his eve. But he loved his Xenophon and his 
Cicero too well to forswear them for ever. So he took them 
and his other books with him to the bake-honse; and when 
he had no sacks of flour to carry, or dough to knead, or no 
message to run for the mistress, he amused himself with 


advice, Roderick, 


getting an ode of Horace by heart. 


THE KNEADING-TROUGH, 


Master Birnenstiel and his wife were constantly quarrel- 
ling, and many a time their brawls put the learned Roderick 
into a greater heat than did his duties at the oven. Bat 
they had a daughter, “ passing fair,” who administered con- 
solution to his gentle heart. Gretchen was nineteen years 
of age, and against the failings of a maiden of nineteen 
Roderick had not a word to say, bat tolerated them with 
Christian patience. Among Gretchen's failings, however, 
the greatest was, that she carried her little snub nose rather 
high, and was fonder of gazing into the eyes of a certain 
prince than into those of a baker’s apprentice, albeit the 
eves of that same baker’s apprentice were much more bean- 
tiful than those of the prince. 

The prince, to be sure, was by no means an 
fellow ; add to this, that he was crown prince, and major of 


a regiment of dragoous, which was quartered in the town, 
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358 THE CHAPTER 


The soldier prince, full of the ardour and mettle of youth 
as he was, would have been a very paragon in the field, only 
that in this same village there was nothing to be vanquished, 
except the fragile hearts of its fair denizens. This was a 
species of warfare in which the prince had taken his degree ; 
and he looked upon Gretchen as one ot the most formidable | 





opponents imaginable, and against whom every artifice of | 
strategy and amatory tactics required to be exercised. In_ 
these circumstances, Roderick naturally played a part that | 

Ile carried sacks of , 
The prince had made | 


was any thing but an agreeable one, 
flour and Willets-dour alte rnately, 
good use of his vauban; the siege succeeded to his heart's | 
desire. Gretchen resolved to capitulate, No wonder ! In| 
the eyes of a baker's daugliter, a prince is not an angel 
merely, but an arc} anvel at the very least. 

No doubt, if Master Birnenstiel had got seent of what 
was going on, it would have fared ill with the rosy cheeks | 
and coral lips of his fair daughter; and the carrier of flour 
and hillets-dowse would have been ejected from the premises | 
by most summary process. But the parties were fully alive 
to this; and Master Birnenstiel had not the faintest idea | 
that a prince, who, in the serene altitude of his affection, | 
was as little curious about the pedigree of his dauyhter as | 
the purity of his bread, was striving hard to install himself) 
in the situation of son-in-law to him. 

But it chanced that he very nearly got scent of what was | 
goin on, and that by an oecurrence of the most singular | 
description. As it was, the occurrence in question ended | 
in Roderick abandoning for ever the noble craft of bread | 
and biscuit baking. 

One evening the Prince repaired, in plain clothes, to the | 
front of Master Birnenstiel’s house, to see Gretchen. — By 
the purest chance, Gretchen had gone to the door to—look 
at the stars. Although the prince on this occasion had no 
star on his brenst, yet lid she see him. And how could she 
fail, when he was standing close beside her? To prevent, 
it may be presumed, their being seen by inquisitive eyes, 


they both stepped into the lobby, which was nearly dark, || 


Soon after, Mother Birnenstiel was heard coughing on the 
staircase, and off they both skipped in alarm to the bake- 
house, where Roderick had made up a quantity of dough, 
and was now seated beside his lam), and deep in the Fifth 
Iliad, Before he knew where he was, Gretchen snatched 
the old Grecian out of his hand, and pushed him out of the 
bake-house, with the stun fieant—** Wee pa wate h that ho- 
bexly comes‘ 

While Roderick, in all obedience, kept watel: and ward 
without, Prince Naver unfolded to his lady love the ayonies 
of his loving heart, Crretehe lh, who had re ad a romance or 
two in her day, listened to him with emotion, but at the 
samme time made no secret of the perplexity which his ele- 
vated rank oecasioned in her mind. On this he protested, 
if dest ny erucl ck stins 
should prevent him from living with her, with her he should 


with tears in his cvs, that 


die, and die cheerfully.“ In vonder starry world,” he ex- 


| 


claimed, - love, love ictle, bn ats Sway | rank and its cold 


distinetions are unknown.” Tlow he came to know this fact 
is not very ek ar, as it is Tiheest ce rtain he had level been in 
that starry world whieh he spoke of, 

Gretchen, however, was but too willing to believe him. 
A prince, thought she, must hnow these things better than 
she could do. They interchanged vows of mutual love. 
* And if we should be betrayed!’ 
then?” exclaimed Maver. “ Then should we fly to yonder 
stream, our pure and crystal tomb! 


' 


sighed Gretchen. “ What | 


I should clasp you in | 


OF ACCIDENTS, 





my arms’’—and he suited the action to the Word—S jpg, 
print on your dear lips one last, last kiss 7’ and with this be 
boldly planted a score or two of kisses on her ne longer te. 
sisting lips. Gretchen shed tears of tenderness and j 
the prince followed her example—* And sinking with thee 
vh, my own Gretchen, down, down” 
And as he spoke, down he sank with her, in rea] 
into the spacious kneading trough, which, either ja the 
glimmer of the place or in the intoxieation of love, he hed 
mistaken for a seat. The lovers, however, lost their ey ui- 





poise, and descended, head foremost, while their lips were 
still pressed together in that * last, last kiss,”’ into the fresh 
and fluid dough, which Roderick hal been preparing wud 
so much pains. 

Anything more thoroughly matter of fact could Sarerly 
The tumult and the 
gone. The first thought of each 
was self; and, in their struggles to extricate themselves, thes 
| They rolled and wrestled 
| so violently for rescue, that at last down rolled the kuesd 
ing-trough upon the floor, carrying with it the constans 
lovers, with a crash that made the house shake from top te 
bottom. 

Roderick heard the clatter, and the stifled murmurs ¢ 
the unlucky pair. Ile rushed into the bake-house, and was 
almost petrified, when he beheld two strange figures, whose 
extremities alone presented any semblance of the humana 
form. Gretchen was working away with both hands—fins 
to procure air for that dear little snub nose of, hers, and 
then to procure light for her sweet eyes, through the wall 
of plaster which now blockaded them. The prince had 
caught up the Homer, and was shaving his face with it; 


have happened to the enraptured pair. 
passion of their love was 


sank deeper into the floury gulf, 





while the bake-house was filled with elonds of the flour wluch 
had been upset. 

At this crisis, whom should they hear, but Master Birne 
stiel coming raging down the stairs like a Jupiter Tonane, 
toderick, to save the prince and his sweetheart, had pre- 
sence of mind enough to run to meet his master, to sea 
him by the arm, and hurry him out into the street, crying, 
‘in tones of the most unfeigned alarm, “ Fly, tiy from t hae 
house! Why?” exclaimed Birnensticl, ** An earth- 
quake " shouted Roderick. The baker shook with terror. 


. *” , hd 
“Back, back!” he exclaimed, “ save my wife and daughter, 


The bake r, seized with a panic fear, au tualls fan ied that 
the earth quaked under his feet. Besides, being some hat 
pigheaded, he had, years bef’ re, prophesied the destruct 
of the town for its manifold sins and wickednesses. 

As Roderick was running back into the he um’, he came 
buinp against the beplastered prince, and dragged him ow 
by the back-door, and aw ay down the street. ‘* Stop, stop. 

when they had got fairly off; “* you was 

If I am seen in this state I shall be 


| the laughing-stock of the whole town.” 
} 


eried the prince, 


vive Ine a rubbing, 


THE LUCKY STAR IN THE ASCENDANT. 


| While Master Birnenstiel was waiting, on his knees, for the 
downfal of this Gomorrha, and his daughter was undoug hiag 
her dress, Roderick was busy cleaning the prince. As so 
jas the latter was able to breathe freely, he thanked hisde 
| liverer, and applauded his ingenious device, of laying the 
| burden of the catastrophe upon an earthquake. 

“Ah!” sighed Roderick, “ if your hig lines could ols 


|help me to a device half as ingenious to save me from set 
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clutches of my master ; for he is sure to make me | 
geoe for this earthquake with wailing and gnashing of 
weeth, if, indeed, he does not drive me from his service al- | 
Oh, and see, you have destroyed my Homer | 


#? 
—. Homer!” said Xaver, who still held the book in 
hie hand, gazing with astonishment at the young baker, 
sto, although living under the same roof with one of the 
yrdtiest girls in the town, preferred spending his time in 
the society of the old Grecian bard. He put a number of 
geustions to Roderick, who told him the brief story of his 
tife, which so much interested the prince, who was a good- 
wearted man, besides being grateful for the immediate ser- 
vive he had done him, that he resolved that the talents of 
the lad should not be lost. 

“(ive yourself no further coneern about your master, mv 
lov. Don't distress vourself about Gretchen either—she 
yill have no difficulty in inventing lies sufficient to carry 
herself out of the scrape. I will fulfil your old wishes, and 
wand vou to the university. 
pat in better trim. Goto your aunt; send word to your 
master that you don’t mean to return ; keep your tongue 
upon the adventures of to-night; come to me to-morrow at 
dusk, and let no one know who your patron is.” 

Roderick fell on his knees, and thanked the prince, flew 
to his father’s sister, told her his good fortune, and sent her 
next morning to Master Birnenstiel, to tell him that Ro- 
derick woald not come back for fear of the punishment that 
awaited him for upsetting the kneading-trough. 

Things were soon arranged. The kind-hearted aunt 
helped to fit out her nephew handsomely ; and enjoined him 
to direet his studies to the church. 
filed with tears as he parted from her, 
# apprenticeship to baking and to sorrow, he had come to 


There is money. Get yourself 


loderick’s eves were 


During his years 


wwe her like a second mother; and she had formed so high 
aa esteem for him, that she had no longer a word to say 
against his books, but, on the contrary, had been in the 
baat of giving him, on his birthday, two crowns, carefully 
erapped up in tissue paper, that he might buy himself a 


new book therewith. 


THE JUGGED HARE, 


Even at the university, Roderick followed his aunt’s in- 
janetions to the letter, except in the matter of studying for 
the church, He gave the preference to the law, as he thought 
tweak! be more easy for him to earn his bread as an ad- 
‘wate than as a clergyman, For three years, the prince 
regularly supplied him with ample means for pursuing lis 
Sates, At the expiry of this period, however, his highness 
feat upon his travels, sent him his last remittance, with a 
Wetse that Roderick should hear farther from him after 


we feturn from Enyland, France, and Italy. 
Ralerick red 
We] Bhen he 


oubled his exertions to conclude his studies : 
had concluded them, the question arose, in 
waal Way to apply his knowledge ¢ 
viorh he thouy 
bea, instead of 


8 @rance |. : | 
ge hand, urging him to return home with all speed, | 


he wished to me the good old woman again in life. She 

a8 dying, and longest sure to see him, 

oat mm@ediately packed up his little all, in which there | 
more papers than linen, in a small portmanteau, | 

ted post-borses, and started without even saying good. | 


This was a point on 
it of taking the advice of his good aunt. 
an answer from her, he received a letter in | 
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bye to his fellow-students, lis thoughts were so full of the 
old associations he had left behind him, and of his dying 
foster-parent to whom he was hastening, that he totally for- 
got to take any refreshment. He travelled all nig ht— 
sleeping and dreaming in the coach as best he might, and 
next day at noon halted at a village only two stages from 
the town where his aunt lived. 

But here hunger fairly got the better of him, as he passed 
the kitchen-door of the inn where he had stopped, and a most 
seduative odour of roast-meat saluted his nostrils, Whilst the 
waiter was spreading a table for him, a stranger entered the 





room. It was Master DBirnenstiel. 


| 6 ** Good morning 


lsaid Roderick to him. 


mnmaster! Where are you hound for ?" 
The baker scarcely recognised his 
old pupil, whom he had not seen since the night of the 
earthquake. When he did, he made up to him with many 
jhows and scrapings, announced to him his aunt’s death, and 


leondoled with him upon the event in the manner for such 


}cases made and provided——consoling him with the refleetion 
ithat all flesh is yrass, that man fades like the flower of the 
itield, and woman too, and that his aunt had constituted her 
[nephew her sole heir. Furthermore, she had been buried 
ithe preceding day. 

| The news took Roderick by surprise, It is saying too 
little to say, that he was so much agitated by it, that he was 
He turned 


away from him, and staggered out to recover himself in the 


unable to Sits two words to the bake r in re ply. 


| 
| 


‘open air. Since his father’s death, the old woman had been 


allin all to him. She had loved him with all a mother’s love, 





| Now he stood in the wide world without a relation, without 
le mother— alone. 

| When the landlord sommoned him to dinner, Birnenstiel 
iwas gone, Roderick had as yet been unable to find relief for 
| lis sorrow in tears, and he felt pl ased at being alone, Ci ladly 
iwould he have abandoned himself wholly to his grief, had 
‘not his storie h iss rted— and, on the pres¢ ht occasion, Moet 
unseasonably its nde asible rights. 

Before he had finished his se up, he fe It his eves moisten. 
ing ; but when the waiter made his appearance with a jug- 
ged hare—just such another as his aunt had set down to 
his supper the night before he parted from her—-the tears 
gushed forth in a cop ous stream, HH, caught up the shank- 
hone, wept tend: rly as he severed it in two, amd then preo- 
ceeded to discuss it 


in a par A\VStn Gf hut 4 and cmnotion, 


= (iood, hind mothe r, how thou | 
the err he 


stars mw CCL meal, nave 


t this lw ling bey | 

i Hh Weilithy wey orn 
' t 

" bors Aen with “O08, AS he 


despatehed, mouthful after mouthful, “ while Tam left a soli- 


tary wandere! benenth the sky : hut, i] departed spirits Le 


cer \™ rmitted to look down upon thi whom they have loved 


on earth, I feel that IT shall not be wholly forgotten by thee ! 


Look down upon me, oh, beatified spirit—look down upom 
a ee | 


thy orphaned child. Here he engulfed a savoury mouth- 


ful, which stopped for the moment the current of his elo- 
quence, although not of his emotion, 


jut when the dish had been pretty nearly cleared by his 


repeated attacks pom it, Roderick 's fancy tem k a higher 


i 


‘flight. With an air of the most tom hing emotion, he raised 
this eves and his left hand, in w hie h Le lee ied “ bane which 


he had polished off, to heavy en, oF rather lo the ex iling, arl 


exclaimed, with a sigh, “Oh, take me to thy rest! What 
shall a forlorn wretch, like me, do here below? Is there a 


heart in all this wide world that vibrates with one chord of 
sympathy to mine 7’ 
Worthy Master Roderick had mo conception that any une 





was listening to his soliloquy, but the departed shade of hig 
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aunt—not having observed that the door stood ajar, and that | 
@ pretty girl of fourteen or fifteen was standing outside, lost 
in wonder not more at his unmeasured grief than at his im- 
moderate appetite. At length, no longer able to control her 
laughter, she ran off, and hurried down stairs. 

“Oh! M. Von Landern,” she exclaimed, in a convulsion of 
merriment, to a stout little gentleman whom she met on the 





stairs, “ for Heaven’s sake, run up to the public-reom. 
There is a young man—such a handsome fellow 
npon jugged hare, and almost weeping his eyes out of hits 
head al! the time. 
eat such an enormous dinner in a few minntes, out of shee 
distress of mind. 
sole him.” And with that she pushed him into the reom, 
although he resisted her entreaties with an odd mixture of 
awkwardness and politeness, and kept muttering to her 


do hehave yourself.” 


I have never in my life seen anvhods 


there’s a dear —-and con- 


Now, do go up 


“ Now, really—countess, my dear 


THE RESULT OF THE LAST CHAPTER, 


The young countess appeared only to Want an opportunity 
of having another look at the ‘* handsome young fellow,” and 
examining his graces more narrowly, without any breach of 
decorum ; for she ac: 
room, although she had he ard his daughter calling for hie r 
in all directions for the last tive minutes 

Roderick, upon seeing the strangers enter, suppressed his 


emotion, and rose to withdraw; but the young countess be- 
sought him, in the most courteous terms, not to allow their 
presence to disturb him. He looked at her, and the sight 


completely dispelled all idea of making 


companied the stout gentleman into the 


his exit. M. Von 
Landern now entered intoconversation, whichcommeneced with 

ck making a 
frank disclosure of his storys for the moisture in his eves 


remarks upon the weather, and ended in Roder 


was not to be explained away, and the fragments of the 
hare still 


grief, 


“You must do something to divert vour mind,”* said M. 


lay upon the table, a palpable testimony of his 


Von Landern: “ your story interests me. Your studies a 
concluded, you sav, and vou have no engagement on ] 
Well, what say vou to taking up vour abode with me fo 
time, and accepting a clerkship in the Chancery Court, whicl 
happens at present to he in my gift. We must be } 
acquainted, I am pro ny to mv eour try house, t k 
my harvest. Do vou come with m , and when | return te 
court you shall ac ompany mie, Have vou anv of 
to the proposal 4 

Roderick was deliehted with the offer, He tl ? k cL the 


old gentleman, whom he now learned was a mermmter of 


Privy Council, and then cast a sidelong glance 
upon the young countess, whose eves hung upon his lips t 


anticipate his acceptan we of the off a How urled das 
otherwise than acc ptit? and he did so allt 


from the town in which his aunt had died, ind wher: a! 
that he had to look for was what she had | it, 21 I not} me 
more, 

Countess Wilhelmine nodded to him, and smiled. and rar 
away to tell the odd adventure to Miss Bridget, the Privs 
Couneillor’ 3 daughter. 





THE INHERITANCE, i 


Miss Bridget, a sentimental young lady of twenty, deepls 
seal in all the modern romances, thought the adventur: 


dining | 


THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS, 





} 





divine, and when she saw Roderick she thonght it AS itm. 


thing even more than divine ; but this che kept to here 
M. Seeretary—for M. Von Landern had installed hin 
on the spot, in the post of Chancery clerk, and private 


secretary——instead of going on to the town where his 


had died, proceeded to his patron’s Country seat. — Betabs 


| eterht days had passe d over his he ad, he was so compbetely 


had anticipated. 


at home with the family, and so high in favour with them 
all, that he had well nigh forgot his Sorrow, the ingged hare. 
aunt, inheritanee, and all. He rode well, d: anced eiegantiy, 


sang admirably, plaved the piano and harp charm‘ ingly, drew 
skill, aud was brilliant and spright’s in Conversatiog 


S t} if he eould not fatl to make an impre Sston., 


The ladies, 
including the Privy Councillor’s wife, could not sufficienth 
extol that gentleman’s diserimination and good taste. \ 
n congratulated himself not a little on the locks 
for he soon found out that Rederiet 
ore: ater abilities end information than he 

He ‘onatide d important negctiations te 


Von Lande 
ehoice he had made: 


ced of 


waAS Posse + 


(him: took him into his counsel in matters of nicety ; and, 


| 


heen destined as a task for 


fn time, 


} 


; my eve, and. at the e \p ration of that ti me, 


clerk all your davs. 


ultimately, entrusted him with the preparation of a memorial 
npon the state of education in the country, made up from 
the reports returned from the various distriets, which had 
leisure hours of the Prin 
The memorial was prepared in so short 
and in a manuer so satisfactory, that M. Von Lap. 
dern found nothing to amend or alter. —“ Your fortune is 
made!’ hi heartiness— 
“it is clear vou are meant for better things than te bes 
Continue for a vear to work onder 
I shall bring 


Councillor himself. 


said to his secretary, with cordial 


you under the notice of the duke.” 

There was a sad lamentation when Roderick found it te 
cessary to go, for a fen davs, to town, to claim the property 
which his annt had left him. The chief mou rner upor the 
occasion was the sentimental Bridget. Every day she pense 
a brace of sonnets, plentifally sprinkled with “loves am 
oves, tears and fears, hearts and darts.” — Tt is: trne, Re 

ck never had an opportunity of reading these «( onfes- 

ns of a noble spirit.” The hanpy vonth never allows 
fto dream how much he wae heloved : and jasts 

| ountess Wilhelmine of the idolatn 
Roderick’s heart regarded her. She skipt sie 


\ W t £AaATU 
“al ] },! f ‘ ’ } \ long. dur ing hic a hwenes, & 


} there were Tl S1l¢ } TH TSoTl As Roderick in ersten 


He was detained in town, howeve r, longer than he be 
On hisennt’s will hemg oy ned, it was fren 
«, toa we 


that she had left her shen, with all ite content 


ld eonsin of her own; while to her nephew che hequeatiie 
Oe wns which the « mi al, and almost meer 


in thirty different quarter 
Rader k blessed the memMNors of his aunt, who had ton 


| lady had laid ont at interest 


so hard to secure him an independence, With no little 
nity, hye ‘ ntrived to brin hd together hic litthe forte? 
} hy ’ lear ing the town, Pp VN | a Y} istt to hi < old mmmetr. 


. , , 
borne stie! for Tw othe r pury wan th an to see ty ret chen ; t 


lwhorn he even edhe Trai! 


, } Q «TT eaky me ki ne nese. & 
1 herself in the bonds of wedlock wnt 


le peg weaver of the town, ahout a vear before 


THE BARPER’S TOWEL. 
The whole house were in ecstasy when Roderick recat 
Male and female 
sonething more; while 


fo the Privy Councillor's. 


as an old friend—many even as 


7 fw w= a ~~ ee -_ ss 6 


| oan a ed 





3 \tme. 
herely 
4 bo 
Private 
iS game 
Betors 
npletely 
th then 
ed hare, 
egantiy, 
Iv, etree 
Teatiog 
© ladies, 
heienth 
es ¥ 
he bneks 
loderiek 
than he 
ations to 
y; and, 
ne morn 


lithe €* 
forte® 
| mmmetr. 
hen : & 


THE CHAPTER 


Caantess Wilhelmine welcomed him with obvious satisfac- 
: Roderick trembled, when he once more looked upon 


the lovely girl, who seemed to grow every day more beauti- 


fal, on very purpose to bewilder his brain, He was, there- | 


fore, well please, when the autumn holidays were over, and 
ther all returned to the court, and a new mode of life, where 


his mind was less left to itself, opened upon him. He was'| 


no longer so much in the seciety of his divinity as he had 
heen in the country ; they no longer dwelt under the same 
roof, and he only saw her once or twice a week, and then in 

jsociety. But this partial removal from her only 
deepened his attachment. It was a great deal too late to 
eradicate certain feelings, which he had allowed to take dee ) 


- * 


root within his heart. lle frequently reflected upon the 
difference of their ranks in life, but even the thought of this 
could not change his mind, And even when the last hope 


to which he clung was dispelled by the intelligence that 


* Countess Wilhelmine was the natural daughter of the reign. 


ing duke, he only cherished his passjon forher more ardently 
than before. 

Wilhelmine appeared not to understand him half so well, 
as he, upon his part, understood the glances of the lacka 
daisical Bridget. Only that he might gaze upon the former, 
perhaps from mere idleness, perhaps from some tender feel- | 
ing, be seemed to sympathise with the latter, and thence- 
forth Bridget indited nothing but hymns and songs. So do 
people deceive one another. 

Bat the Privy Councillor's lady was not to be deccived. | 
She observed hor daughter's attachment; and, after she 
found that opposition was fruitless, resolved to forward it to 
the hest of her power, Without letting her husband inte 
the secret, she pre sscal Wpon him the prop ie ty of hay ing 
the secretary promoted to a higher post. If, thought the 
sheming mamma, he is once a member of council, we shall 
get him his patent of nobility hefore the year Is out, No 
were her efforts fruitless. Herr Von Landern proposed 
Raderick as a Councillor of Legation to an embassy that 
was about to be sent toa foreign court; and the Duke, unde 
whose eve Roderick’s Jabours had frequently come, at once 
gave him th Appointment, 

But the ippointment, which invelved a separation of 
rears, was a deathblow to the tender heart of the fau 
Bridgitta. 


4 2 a) F . ‘) 
When wday « departure arrived, and he called to 


make his aliens —it was early in the morning, and he, with 


a sword by his side, was attired in a fall court suit of black 


vel ve Priderie¢ . . 
eivet.  Bridgitta heard him passing her chamber, started 


at . mvt , . . . . . . 
PM AN ecstasy of cle spuur, dismissed her frisevr, who was 


Desk upon ow a we and without re flecting that her 
bir wa hanging loose about her shoulders, and the frisewr’ 
rel under her chin, rushed to meet the new) appointed 
Councillor of Legation, | 

It Was not her he was in search of, but his excellency, het 
Rther, as, according to the etiquette in such cases, it was 
Poper he should take leave of him first. With angui-h 


Pinte on her fuatures, the 

+ Ane, though he stragyled hard to keep his black suit 

t of the was 

Past covered js 
’ 


; 
ite of 


ayitated maiden flew towards 
of the pulvilio with which the barber's towel 
was of no use—thie lady fl] weeping i 
met 2 S-white inthe enee upon his breast, Roderick 

“sair, and trie|, with all the politeness he wes 
© deme are her at bay 5 but his struggles only resulted 

' led danse] plastering him twenty degrees mabe 
Mefeiely «ich, pomatum and pulvilio, as her long hair 
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yy = “* By heavens!” he exclaimed, in the anguish of his heart: 
| ‘L implore you—if you Jove me—compose yourself—leok 
‘| but a moment—I am in despair!” Bridgitta, who regarded 
these broken exclamations only as tokens of his sorrow, he 
came more agitated than ever. “Ah!” she sighed, “we 
are both unhappy. But, Roderick, there is a heaven above 
us, an eternity beyond!” 

“ Very true, my dear madam, but you make me—” 

* No, I do not make you more miserable than you dome 
by your going away.” 

By this time, Roderick’s attire was in a perfect Ness, 
Even Bridgitta, happening to step back from him for a se- 





cond to survey him, with the eves of love, was horrorstruck 
| at the disorder of his dress, 

| At thiserisis, Herr Von Landern ste pped out of his room. 
| Bridettta, with maiden modesty, rushed into her chamber, 
land left Roderick standing at the door covered with a 
coat of white. Te could not rush after her ; so, putting the 
best face upon the matter that he was able, he made the 
proper compliments to his patron, and begged a continuance 
of his favour. Tle was so confused that he did not know 
what he said. The old gentleman’s embarrassment was as 
wreat as his own. He had caught a glimpse of Bridgitta 
as she fled, and had divined the rest. 

“But confound it, sir, how do you happen to be in this 
dress 7° he at last exclaimed. 

“Your excellency, T happened to ron against a barber's 
lowe 1, stammered the Conneillor of Legation, dropping a 
look of dismay upon his court suit as he spoke. 

The Privy Councillor shook his head signifieantly, and 
said, ** We I, well, go and cet yourself scrubhed ; but T fear 
that barber's towel liad ound snbstantial flesh and blood be- 
neath | aoe 

The state of matters was now but too plain, Mademoi-. 
sel] Bridgitta did not disown the soft impeachment. Ther 
IMamma put ina good word for Roderic k, and, the ambae- 
-ador having fallen ill about six months afterwards and fe- 





turned, th embassy was bri ught to a satisfac tory termina- 
ition by Roderick ; and he received, very unexpectedly, from 
ithe duke, in re«nita!l of his services, a patent of nobility. 
| But it was not so mnech to the <ervices of the Counetflor of 
Legation, as to the fair Bridgitta’s palvilie-towel, that he 
owed his elevation. For it was decreed, inthe Privy Coun- 
ciller’s family, that Roderick should he «a nobleman, to fit 
e 


iim for being Bridgitta’s bridegroom, 


DMh Dosh OF PHYSIC, 


Throughout the court it was a settled thing that Re- 
jl ri k Wiis the afhiane el and de voted swain of Madesmpoine) le 
Von Landern. No such thought entered Redlerick’s head, 
| however, for it was full only of the lovels Wilhelmine. Is 
jis true that he kept up a vigorous correspondence with Mins 
Bridgitta. Gratitude, esteem, friendship bound him to her 
jand to her family. And then she wrote s« prettily, inter - 
lacing «a couplet every now and then with her poetical prose, 
| that he was bound to reply in a strain of greater warmth 
| and tenderness than that of an ev ry ~lay official note. 
| Sometimes, when he was in no great humour for poetic 
prose or prosaic portry, he thought of the Countess W ilhel- 
mine, to give a tone of eleyation to his style. And then 
what a flood of poesy would overflow the paper ! Then 
came the thoughts that breathe clothed fn the words that 


hurn—then the fair subject of his epistle became a denizeg 





wel now over one of his shoulders, now over the other. | 
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of the stars, with whom hisspirit held communion—the world || 


was crumbled into a spot of earth—and he alone, with her 
upon it—and, in the words of the poet, “one waking dream | 
about her” seemed “ worth whole long and endless years” of | 
fame and immertality without her. | 
Asa natural consequence, outbursts of this description | 
added fuel to Bridgitta’s flame, But in the end she began | 
to find this battledoor and shuttleeock of pretty fancies with | 
her etherial swain somewhat tedious, when two years had | 
slipped away, and he had dropped not one syllable about | 
marriage, while Bridgitta felt herself advancing into that) 
unpleasant epoch, when a girl would rather have Mrs. than 


Miss tacked to her name. Besides, among her admirers 
there was young Von Hohenkopf, a handsome relation of 
her own, a man of high family, a lord of the bedehamber, 
amd wasting by inches with a paission for her. The alliance | 
was by no means to be despised. A devoted young man | 
at hand is better than a dozen reverential angels at a dis- | 
tance ; and girls are and will be girls to the end of the | 
chapter, 

In short, Bridgitta continued to exchange Lillets-douz | 
with Roderick; while,in all innocence, she exchanged glances 
with the lord of the bedehamber. At last the exchange of 
ylances became more animated than the exchange of /i//ets- 
doug; and it ended in the lady wishing, in her secret heart, 


that the Councillor of Legation might prove just in the 





smallest degree untrue to her, and so furnish a decent pre- 
text for her to break off with him. 
untrue to her, and that sim) ly because he never had been | 
true to her for an hour. | 
yard her as his future wife, all the time that he worshipped | 
the Countess Wilhelmine. 

All at once his stay at the foreign court was brought to 


But he did not prove | 


| 


a close, ina manner highly favourable for his prince, by a 


happy turn in the mind of the sovereign, or the sovereign 8 


ministers, with whom he had to treat, and he was recalled 


to court with the most flattering expressions of faveur. 
Roderick felt feverish when he onee more beheld the pa- 
—the abode of | 


; . ° i 
Ilis fevertshness was augmented by the! 


lace from which he had been so long absent 
his Wilhelmine. 
apprehension of meeting Bridgitta, with whom he knew that 
he must come to an explanation, which he had hitherto 
most dexterously avoided. From these causes his state of 
health, on his arrival in town, a tually Was, or ay peared to 
him to be, so precarious, that le resolved to ayy ly to the 
court-physician for adviee. ‘This gentleman, who was a 
very Kdiot In matters of the heart, preseribed bhe-pill, rhu- 
barb, and nobody knows all what. But it ts not with 
‘rhubarb, senna, and all manner of drugs,’ that the heart- 
wche may be cured. 

However, Roderick could no longer delay taking the de- 
Ile announced his arrival to his 


cisive step. OX Heney the 


Prive Councillor, “ Give me some strengthening medi- 


cine!” he said to his doctor the day he was to pay his visit. 

But the wrong-headed doctor stuck by his system, shook his! 
head, amd sent him adraught, which the unsuspecting Coun- 

cillor of Legation swallowed. By an unlucky chance, it had 
pleased the doctor to preseribe a drenching cathartic for 
thiseventful day. Now, anybody may see that prescriptions 
of this sort are the very worst preparatives for declarations 
of leve, or matrimonial arrangements. Roderick, who | 


dreamt not of the mischief that was brewing, had no con- | 


ception of the disastroasly disturbing forces that were to! 


come into play in this the most important negotiation of! 
his diplomatic life, 


‘this untoward bashfulness. 
wretch began to knit his brows, to bite his lips, and to smile 


He had made up his mind to re- || 


| dismissal repeated, but snatched up his hat, kissed the lady's 


At first everything went smoothly. Everybody was Ds 
lighted to see him. There was a world of things to tel 
him. Roderick made so amiable a figure, that Bridgitts 
became faithless to her lord of the bedchamber upon the 
spot, and resolved not to leave her original swain till @ 
had come to an explanation. This was just what her 
and mother wanted ; and knowing that for this the 
people must be left alone for a little, they found a pretert 
for leaving the room; and so the decisive hour was come. 

The sentimental Bridgitta stammered out seme pretty 
nothings ; Roderick responded in coin of the same stamp, 
They spoke of enduring affection—of wishes never more tg 
part—of the joy of living together in the bonds of conf; 
love; in short, everything was going on in the best possible 
train, when the prescription of the stupid court physicias 
began to get into train too. 

In his efforts to conceal the calamity, all trace of joy @ 
of love vanished from Roderick’s face. He grew more silent, 
monosyllabic, and gravé, ~ Bridgitta, who looked upon this 
as the conflict between the violence of his passion and the 
excess of his modesty, used every art to get him to lay aside 
But in vain, The unhappy 


such ghastly smiles, that nothing short of Bridgitta’s @- 
thusiasm and tenderness could have failed to notice his 
uneasiness, 

The more bewitchingly she smiled into his eyes the more 
dreadful grew his torture. He did his best to say affer- 
tionate things to her, but dismay was written in legible 
characters upon his countenance. She observed it—became 
uneasy —alarmed—and ultimately more embarrassed than 
himself. 

“Oh, Roderick !” she said, “ after so long an intimacy as 
ours—a friendship so closely knit as that which binds as- 
it is time that we should begin to deal candidly with esea 
other. But you— nay, deny it not—are not dealing frieadly 
with me. We are masking our hearts from each other.” 

He gazed at her for some time with a look of inexpressible 
uneasiness, upon which she put a wholly erroneous constree 
tion, and at length broke silence, for want of anything better 
to say, by inquiring, ‘* What do you mean, love ?” 

“Ah, me!” she sighed, casting her eyes mournfully to 
wards heaven, “ Heaven pity me! we do not even yet undet 
a at least, understand 
But why are you not candid and sincet 
with your friend?’ 

“T not candid! not sincere!” he exclaimed, in a stifled 
voice ; and, rising from his seat, he paced in agitation up and 
In the anguish of his soul he could ma 
have commanded another word, He was watching for a deoent 
pretext for making his escape. 

* No, Roderick ; you are not candid, I know it—if you 
would but confess. You love another.” 

* Another?” sighed Roderick, and his agony grew almost 
into frenzy, for he thought that Bridgitta referred te Wil 
helmine. pug 

“Hat” said the lady, drawing herself up with an ait f 
offended dignity; “ You grow pale! Your features ¢ 1g 
Go; T scorn to possess but a portion of your heart. YW 
false one; and may you be happy!” She watched, with me 
smal! curiosity, to see what effect this bold apostrophe ¥ ; 
produce upon Roderick. ea! 

But he whose thoughts were occupied solely with the Jy” 
cally court-physician, did not wait to hear his sentesee 


stand each other. Yet, no, not so 


vou, se it SO, 


down the room. 
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hand with the look of a convicted felon, and rushed from the 
room like # tornado. gm og 5 -— 
"Next day, the betrothal of the fair Bridgitta to the Count 
To Hiohenschopf was formally announced at court. 
apis sudden change in the lady’s sentiments cost the 
(agnciflor of Legation a pang, ardently as he had longed in 
bis heart for freedom. He was anxious to stand excnned | 
with the lady’s father, and he was bound in gratitude to af- | 
gel the worthy man a complete explanation of the affair. | 
After the marriage of Bridgitta with Von Hohenschopf, | 
Roderick at length had the good fortune to secure an inter- | 
view with the Privy Councillor, which that gentleman had | 
‘dy declined more than once. Roderick’s frank dis- | 
-losare of the facts soon put an end to the coolness which | 
hed sprung up between them. The Privy Councillor laughed | 
immoderately, and then began to condole with Roderick, | 
whom he liked better, under this new misfortune, than he had | 
ever done before. 





THE GIPSY FAMILY. 

One consequence of the reconciliation was, that Roderick | 
was elevated to the bench, with a handsome salary. Over | 
anf above this, the reigning Duke gave him signal proofs of | 
his high satisfaction with him. 

Bat a satisfaction still higher, and more dear to his heart 
then any which the Duke could give, was afforded him by 
the lovely Countess Wilhelmine. The enchanting grace of 
girlhood which hovered round her every motion, in sorrow 
er in mirth, had been so greatly developed during the two 
vears of Roderick’s absence, that the first time he saw her 
he was only able to regard her from a distance in mute and 


test had not herself accosted him as an old friend, it is cer- 
tain he would never of himself have ventured to address her. | 
Wilhelmine, however, was no longer the same person that 
she had been at Herr Von Landern’s country seat, where she | 
would often run to mect him, hang confidently upon his arm, 
anf voluntarily say a thousand pretty and not unfrequently 


fatiering things to him. Now she had no flattering or | 


| 
! 


pretty things to say to him; she never ran to meet him, | 
aml the had assumed an air of majesty which kept every- 
hady at a respectful distance. 

| For a long while, Roderick believed that this air of mai- 
denly majesty was the result of the sage precepts of the 
fret lady of the bed-chamber, with whom the Countess had 
resided for some years past; and it is not to be denied that 
the first lady of the bed-chamber was a stately dame, starched 
* with all manner of rigid forms and ceremonials of prudery 
and etiquette. Yet was Roderick mistaken. Wilhelmine 
‘al Kept her innocent heart faithful and unspotted, and 
srew her reserve and maidenly formality not from the first 
ady of the bed-chamber, but from nature. 


Meanwhile the mistake led to very happy results for our 
yamng judge. 
a8 of court! 
He 





Wilhelmine’s presence made the prime god- 
. y ceremonial uncommonly pleasing in his eyes. 
PA ey many handsome things to her, that the first lady 
“l-chamber could not, out of common prudence, do 
-_ than bestow upon him her friendship and esteem. She | 
ere him frejuent invitations to her evening parties, and | 





Yhe became a daily visitor on a footing of the utmost \} 


macy, to which Wilhelmine, who had a regard for our 


mr hee old acquaintanceship, had naturally nothing to 


‘ 


Tow, by little and little, their former intimacy was re- 
; and, very possibly, something of an old familiar 
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attachment. Wilhelmine was too beantifal not to be admired 
by all the noblemen at court, and too nearly allied to the 
| Duke not to be idolised by all and sundry, Constantly sar- 
rounded by suitors, any of the ordinary ran of high-flown 
compliment in which he might have indulged could pat 
have any novelty to her, Bat she never did hear anything 
‘of the kind from him; and his silent respect touehed her 
heart infinitely more than if he had offered up volumes of 
the common incense of flattery. 
In these circumstances, Roderick felt himself, as it were, 
painfully happy. His daily intercourse moderated the vio- 
lence of his passion, but by daily imbibing copious dranghts 
of the sweetest poison, he found himself growing more and 
more sick at heart. The worst feature of the whole affair 
was, that Wilhelmine was exceedingly gracious tewards him 
—treating him, in fact,asa friend ; but,it is well known that, 
under certain circumstances, this sort of graciousness and 
friendship is a more unfavourable symptom than declared 
hostility. 
grace” in the unequivocal way which he desired. 

One day Roderick repaired to a féte champeétre at the 
country -seat of the first lady of the bed-chamber. Amid 
the blaze of beauty that was there, Wilhelmine, as usual, 
After the déjecner, our judge 

was strolling with Wilhelmine through a woodland brake, 
when their attention was arrested by a thin column of smoke 
rising among the trees. 

On reaching the brow of a slope, they saw among the 

bushes, in the hollow beneath them, a family of gipsies, en- 


He had not yet come “to standard in his lady's 


outshone all her compeers. 


gaged in preparing their dinner. Two boys, of six ot seven 
years old, were running about a man whom they called 
father, while a little girl of four was helping her mother to 
lay out some clothes to dry upon the bushes in the san, 
The charm of this little scene lay in the manifold demons- 
trations of affection which the children gave to their parents, 
or received from them. Not being aware that they were 
observed, they abandoned themselves to their impulses with- 
out restrawit. 

Wilhelmine was so pleased with the scene that she seated 
herself upon the grass to observe it at leisure. Roderick 
was not lony in finding a place beside ber. 

2 The people are $0 poor so very poor, and vet they are 
so happy!” said, or rather whispered, Wilhelmine, after a 
long pause; and as she spoke she turned to Kederick, her 
eyes sparkling with intenser briliiane . from the tears with 
| which they were suffused. 

“Yes! they are indeed happy! and you know, my dear 

Countess, from books at least, you know that happiness is 
not begotten of wealth or rank, but of a contented heart.” 

| Alas!” 
be—ves, | might be poor as yonder gipsies, and it should 
not cost me a thouglht—-had | but father, mother, brothers, 


sisters, as they have!—alas! I am so lonely in the world, 


sighed the ( ountess, * how coutented should I 


j 


Life must be quite a different thing where one is in the 
bosom of an affvctionate family——but I have been an orphan 
from my infancy!” 
“Like myself!’ responded Roderick, with a saddened air, 

as he thought of lis good, but unfortunate, father, the ex- 
| ciseman, and his aunt. 
This was the cue for a conversation of the moet unreserved 
kind. Roderick bewailed the cheerless loveliness of his early 
years, and the early death of his father. “Uh, were my 
father but alive, I would gladly be » collector of eaciee. 5 
would beg for him with pleasure.” Then he recounted, in 
glowing words, the kindness of his aunt. 
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* And I, and 1’ sobbed Wilhelmine—“ what has been | reason, everybody was disposed to pay the greater homage 
my lot? I never even knew a mother. [| had neither|}to the rising star. | 
brother, nor sister, nor aunt. You, at least, have had a ‘nt it was not in this that Roderick’s happiness on. 
father, who was wholly your father—but I—” here her}| sisted. No. He would have been quite content te bi 
further utterance was lost in a sigh. been a collector of excise ; and, so that he retained the ob 
They both talked each other into the profoundest sadness. | feetions of his sister, he wi uld not have #1 one whit lew 
Never had they spoken so open-heartily to one another ; and, | | happy. 
amid this outpouring of mutual sympathy, nothing was more | In this way Wilhelmine every day acquired greeter tan. 
natural than that Roderick should seize Wilhelmine’s hand, | fidence in her brother, who, in all brotherly innocence hal 
and, impelled by the sense of their mutual unliappiness, ex- | | by this time told her how he had for vears loved her des 





) | claim, “Oh that | were only your brother 7 | call things else, and that the erewhile Ma'amselle von Lam. 
cf bhi She looked at him, and said, in a cordial tone, “ Well,| | dern had never been anything but a plague to him. Then, 
a he I certainly should have liked you for a brother!” too, his sister, with the utmost simplicity, had von fessed tp 
| ; | iy | “Adopt me as your brother, then!’ he sighed, with 0 ae low he had pleased her particularly on this or that oe. 
RK much earnestness, that Wilhelmine could not say him nay.| casion ; how she had wept in seeret when he had beep Called 
4 7 “Yes!” she said, Roderick, if you will be my as abroad on state affairs; and how she had been & constant 
mY really my brother—frank, unreserved, sincere, like a titte |) \ isitur at the Von Landern’s, for no other p irpose than te 
j ae i brother—you shall find a real sister in me. 1 have never || hear tidings of him. 
‘3 f spoken of the concerns of my family with such unreserve to | \ singular chance disturbed the tranquil happiness of this 
4 it j any one, not listened to such unreserved communications | brotherly uple. 
i HF from another. Continue this confidence. Do not forsake | The Countess had got Into her carriage, along with he 
f . f me ; assured | I shall take a sisterly interest in your future | new brother, to pay a Visit to his highne ss the Duke, The . 
fortunes.” 1) Duke cared for no society but that of jis daughter. The 
TY Dear W ilhelmine ’ sister '”’ folding her to lis breast, | servants were folding up the carriage steps, When W the. 
i: and kissing her; while she, though trembling with maidenly |) mine suddenly called te them to stop, and desired them te ’ 
: shame, answered to the kiss ot hea adopted brother, with a | | look for her retienle. She had foryotien it. Ina TOtReT, h 
aba sister's love. The kiss was rather too long a one for a bro | Roderick jumped cut of the carriage, and ran Up stairs m 5 
I ; therls kiss : but it should be borne in mind, that at thea ol | search ot it. So Cnuger Wis } e, that \\ thelmine liad seareely ¢ 
g 4 them had ever held a brother or sister in: his or her armes|) tine to call after lum, that it was lying on the todewed 3 
4 all their lives before, and u little ev\Ce!ss WAS VeTV C\ usable | thie first lady ol the bed chanils Ee - 
; upon the first oceasion. Roderick rr pra red to this lady ‘> sitting-room. it wm 
i This sisterly alliance proved highly advantageous to the shut. Tle tried a second door—shut also: a third—it wes v 
' gipsy family, For Roderick and Wilhelmine walked down| the same. At last he found one open. lle entered, and 
te them arm in arm, gave each of the little gipsies, who ran|) walked on through all the most retired apartments of her , 
to meet them, a handful of money, and considered that in|) ladyship. lle tound abundance of toilette tables, bat m 
eo doing they were discharging a sacred debt. j retieule, At last lie came to her ladvship'’s boudoir, Itwas rr 
As they walked home to the chateau of the first lady of; shut, but the key was in the door; and there lay papers he 
the bed-chamber, it seemed to them as though every blos- |) aecouuts, letters, aund—the reticule. This was all be eared 
som ny shrub were hanging forth festive garlands tor them for; and, snat hing it Up, lie posted hack to the CarTiagt, as 
and as though the whispering evening breeze, that hyummed | entered, and they drove off, ry 
the setting sun, were one long, tender, sisterly kiss of re | On the way, the Countess had occasion for her handbe- : 
juicing nature. chief. She drew it from the reticule, and, in so doing, tre aT 
There was a ball at the chatean that evening. One should || or four letters fell out. * 
have seen our brother and sister dancing to appreciate and “ Whi, one would think vou used vour reticule for yew ny 
admire fratewnal affection properly, private archives,” said Roderick, picking up the deg. tan 
The Countess assured him that she did not know how @ ¢ 
- papers came Chere. : 
THE KETICULE, “Shall 1 put your sisterly confidence to the proof?” & < 
How supremely happy Rodernck was | dare not tell, Om] | quired, © Ware you lel The read these pris ate ari cos? 
the bench he dispensed justice, no doubt, but his leanings || dential frf/efs of yours ” aa 
were all to mercy. How could he be hard-hearted, and re ‘Oh, certainly,” said the Countess and, eager to fm bs 


over the 


tents of one etter grew serious ran over @ Conds 
« (ee 


member bis gentle stster. Lhrough this relationship, too, |) Materiais for broth my Taliery, Roderick ran 


bre gained TAN other aiivantages, ail whiel , however, he 
would willing), have tor: gone for another sister!y hiss. bor), tuird—beeame Vick ntis agitated, and ex laimeu, 
example, the old Duke, whe Was I delicate health, ire- | heavens ’ how came you by Liss letters ¢° 


bil - 


= P 1 "y"} } } ; * ‘ +} } } 
quently sent tot him to converse with him on the athurs o! bhe tone in which ix put the qucst) —inhe 1008 of & 
+} 


the country. Roderick possessed Cli talent of reading well, | | ma) with which he turned to her, terrified th poor girt 


This talent his sister disclosed to the Duke, and thencetort! * For God's sake, Roderick, what is the matter,” 

Koederick was employed to beguile the Duke's leisure, by | ¢dciaimed, 

reading the recent publications to him. = In this way the} ‘* How came you by these letters /’ he asked again, we 

Duke grew particularily attached to him, and admitied hm & tone in Which was concentrated the whow agoay of T 
into his privy council. Folks at court began to shake their] mind. The Countess, in alarm, looked first at the per ; 
heads, and everybuiy wondered thai the Duke, who all bis| then at the handkerebief, then at the reticule, and ai eh 
life bad never bad a favourite, should now, in the evening || ‘‘ Good heavens, this is pot my reticule! You Lave boat ca 


of his davs, have adopted a“ different rule. bat tor this vers i. me her ladyship's. People who are ip a hufTy, breed Fy 
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But you may lay 


stupid. 


8 always doing something 
3 : sae indiscretion 
ermton for your indiscretion, 
sad beg pareon fr. 3 
year account with being soundly lecture 1. 
oa 
At this moment 
Ther stepped out—Wil 
. . _— mer a) >» & ] nit and almost su ] 7 
— eqbarrass nent me Silent, a! alu tllen. 
ber brea bet s 
Th- Countess t 
gach jocularity Inte her 
hearty laugh at it. 
a ut arvy shu 
exjored } val 
apnvate audience with the 
preamg 1 portance, and they withdrew toge ther. Wilhel 
wine thought ¢ 
Te beguile the time, L 


that there was anything amiss, to an a 


the carriage drew up at the palace gate 


helmine all smiles, and delighted 


at 
id the Duke the whole story, and threw s 
narrative, that the old gentleman 
Roderick, however, solicited 


Luke, on matters of the most 


his ce uduct very stranyve, and barely C4 rteous 
owever, she repaired, never dreaming 
lois 


homing 


apartine « 


where she soon torget what had passed, in a brilliant cirele 


of the lords and ladies vt the court. 
In about an hour the Duke sent a message, desirit 
excused from u aking hits appearance, But, what was edd, 
there were no symptoms of Roderick returning, Pwo miuls- 
ters, who were present, were ¢ willed away, and several other 
bigh court officials, and none of them returned, Lhe first lady 
ef the bed-chamber was called away, and did not return, Th 
hole party presented a very agitated aspect, and broke up 
much earlier than usual. The Countess Wilhelmine drov: 
home alone 


with dismay that the 


Seareely had she got there, when she learnt 
apartments of the first lady of the bed 
chamber had been scaled up, and she herse ft placed under 
arrest. Such was the weeping and wailing of the maid- 
servants, that the Countess became almost sick with terror, 

About eleven o'clock at night, a knocking was heard at the 
gate, and Roeder ck was announeed. 

He came equipped tor travelling, Wilhelmine became pals 
Ma corpse 

“What dreadful thing has happened 7” she inquired, trem 
ik with 


The servants withdrew, 


Hing in every timb He begged permission fo sp 


» t 
} } 
her oniv for a moment alone. 


“Tear Wilhelmine.’” he whis} ered, ‘‘ continue to love me 


asasister, The Duke lias despatched meto N iples, to rescue 


Prince Naver nd, if possible, to bring him here. There 


] ' 


1 ‘ } } } ‘ A hy 
wi been a dreadful plot against the Crown going on. Thi 


~ 
of Duk “sd ,s ine , 


drawing toaclose, and the Crown Prine 


' , ’ , Tt 
s Yr on.y piv) ! nt te the whoole country fall he Liteon 
. i . 


, 
» ‘ 


t : ? e} P , 
luke s death, to the - court This has given rise tov 


snous schemes, as the Crown Prince has many enemies at 


eurt, whe dread his return, and the disagreeable reforms he 
Wha intromlu Neg tiations are on foot, which have be 
urealy so far success! suffice it, dear Wilhelmine, my 

take An ! addy . up's reticule have been the means oj; 
MATING ev ‘ g to lrehe ° 

The Countess was so agitated by this intelligence, that it is 
Certain that 1 thi: 4 s| rtoftabrother’s de] arture could hav 
eG ane to diss: ive her alarm into the softer emotions ot 


ae h* . 
ONC TY lie was forced to start that nivist. 
aazht of 


tae tears which were shed upon the occasion; nor 
seh? ft : . - 
Mgetiof Low the sister, with undisguised tenderness, threw 


aris ar sista LiCl brother “ neckh—uno, not one word. 


I may not say 


rHE PRIME MINISTER. 
The ¢ ri 
tas am = 


+o om 


*n frince was living at Naples ina whirl of gaiety 


ate of every description. The letters which Le 


Reoerved fe~icr, }.... : 
rs 20M Lotne S, ORC of novuing but hat his father wos 


Veu, Add aes 4 ilLer« 


, that he should remain abroad, studying 
“aregT, awe, c 


istoms, and institutions. The l’rince was 
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nothing loth to receive his father’s gracious permission to re 
main from home, although he had infinitely less to do with 
forcign laws, customs, and institutions than with operas and 
balls. In fret, the young man, who, with all his levity, had 
inexcellent heart, had no idea of the real state of his father’s 
Ith He was hemmed in and deccived by his own people. 
Tiese were more in the pay of the Prime Minister than of 
the oll Duke. Consequently, many letters were intercepted, 
ind artifices played off, which turned out in the long run any- 


heal 


tuing but pleasant to those who played them. 
\s I ain not writing an aceount of state morements and 
gues, | shall not enter further into a matrer which 
even at this time of day is not fully cleared up, but merely 
inate taut Roderick arrived at Naples, half dead with the 
iste he had made. Those who were about the Prince had 
net had time to hear of what had taken place at home, and, 
»ssed his arrival without suspicion, But 
had occasion to feel its effects. 
Roderick waited upon the Crown Prince, with a letter writ- 


t sora us tather’s own hand, and disclosed the ina- 


w one hand, th 


vue, [ \ ch, onl Duke had for long 
been hept in the dark as to the character and pursuits of his 
son, andthe LTrinee, on the other, as to the sentiments of 
his father lle perceived how he had been hept out of Ger- 
many as long as possi e by every species of artifice, that his 
enemies might in time accomplish ther purpose 

The Prince soon mad uy? his mind what te do. 


He caused 


his people to be arrested, and their papers examined.  Ro- 


lerick acted nobly. In eight days everything was knowy 
that they wished to kKnow—the gu lty punished —the innocent 
vequitted iid without a day's further delay the Prinee set 


out tor home. 

It was only when they were fairly seated in the carriage 
together that the Prince thought of thanking the Cabinet 
( cillor with Up to that tume he had 


heen so engrossed that it had not occurred to him to de so. 


, 
ine coraiality 
. 


Faking Rederick’s hand, he pressed it warmly, and said, 


‘*Tlow much IT owe to your fidelity, your diseretion! Ho- 


nour, crown, pt ruaps i fe, Mii, Bia 


Roderick modest s disclaimed his praise , 


and added, with 


a Siulic, ‘ My gracious inaster, I Was oniyt oO proud to hare 
in opportunity of paying off an old debt. Yoa do pot know 
me lt was you who gave me the means of study."’ 


\\ Leth Vou we re q iartere i "m% AccT(AIN Lown, during A 
rtain eat % int 
‘* What | ca beliewe : that you’’— 


sleds ] sa fact, howeve : ] Am tue bake rs boy of the earth- 
im and no other 
“ And the girl- 


‘* Tas married a very respectable weaver , 


that little chit—what's her name /"' 
‘‘Bravo' And how in all the world did you come to 
Why did you never 


court In my father’s confidence, wo ‘ 
writeme’ Explain 

Roderick narrated everything, from the earthquake to the 
reticule, but omitted the chapter about the gipsy family. I¢ 
does not do for a prince to know everything. 

Our travellers had searcely reached the German frontier, 
when the Prince reecived itellygence of his father’s death. 

When the new Duke Xaver had recovered from the Oret 
transports of grief, he embraced his grateful Roderick, and 
You shall be my counseller, 
Preserve for me, by your support, by your fide- 


lity, that which you have saved for me.** 


said, ‘‘ Do not desert me now. 


nv fr end. 
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| The Countess was silent. 





THE PINCH OF SNUFF, 


| 
rt— Roderick, from his hiding-place, prick 


ed up his PATS — big 


That the new Duke introduced great changes in the eou 


po A OR RC ROE EN LT A a 
. ” est 


that amid all these, however, he showed the rreatest clemeney j 


even to those who lad taken part in the conspiracy against | 
him, is well known—as, also, that he conferred upon his 
friend, Roderick, the rank of Count, along with the portfolio 
of the first minister. 
the Countess Wilhelmine was plunged by her father’s death 


in the deepest distress, from which she was only roused by 


jut it is not quite so well known, tha’ 


the weleome reappearance of her brother. 

The Countess resided for the most part upon her estates, 
for the Duke rarely invited her to court. His premier, it Is 
true, paid frequent visits to his sister, but, still, too few to 
gratify the yearnings of his affection. 


ae 


‘¢ My dear Count,’’ said the Dake to him one dav, no 
man can serve two masters. 1 observe you are frequently 


absent.”’ 


heart beat violently. ‘‘ Ah!” thought he, ‘* whom Will the 


name’ Oh, that I were the man?’ 


In his anxiety to catch her answer, his excelleney the ies 
minister bent his head forward against the paper-haneines 
so that his nose came in contact with a cloak of the Deke, 


which was hungagainst it. Now, the Duke wasa 4 Net ate 


snuff-taker ; and, as ill-luck would have it, some Particles of 


snuff found their way to the nostrils of Rodery k, whe Dever 


ation te enren 
The distress of his eaves-dropping excellency may be 


snuffed, and preduced in him a strong inelin 
Fast 
ceronce ive d. 


The Duke, who had no conception of the agonies of } 


' 


friend, pursued the conversation, and at last inquired whether 
her heart was really free, as seemed to be the caw- and 


whether she would permit him to wed her to a nobleman of 


ae ae, eee ee ge " Re Bf } sis 
: The minister hblushe d to the eves, nign eha 7. !> wh mm ne tie ped In this way to Attach per- 
, ’ , ; ate : sou | ~~ 

v0 You wr the ( ountess frequently | ne ( ountess how : inane t ’ t nim, iN 

ever, is we!l aware of the number of things you have to at At this climax, the Countess was about as much Perplexed 
a ee » ae ’ } : T| 
tend to: why does she come to court so seldom ¢ with her heart as the minister be hind te PAper-hangings Ad 
was with his nose. ih 


os . 
SO: AER. geese BE 


a 
Be, 


ai 


Sader 
RE Ot 


4 
4 





The minister was seized with a fit of coughing. 

‘*T suppose I must bring this tale to a close, and wind up 
your little romance with a marriage, in proper forms. You 
love the Conntess, of course 7’ 

The minister stammered out —‘' Your grace, it is an int 
macy of old standing. I love her—yes—vertainly—as a 
brother,” 

And supposing I were to eoeree vou into marrying the 
fair Countess, woull vou be very anury wit m 

‘’ Ah’ sighed the minister, ‘if the Countess '—T should 


be the happiest ofmen'! But the Countess 


‘Well, well’? said the Duke,  T owe the Countes A 
kindness, Tam sorry to fin] that sheavorls the eourt. Per 
haps, because |] eee little company, she thin 
leas kin lly fee ing than ] do We s}) vi] sp th of this matter 


‘* 
Again 


‘* Suppose,’’ said the Duke, *‘ that I meant my friend Re. 
derick 7° 

The Countess ecloured deeply, but for her to answer was 
impossible. 

‘* How!" said the Duke, ‘a cloud gathers on your brow’ 
You dishke him, then 7’ 

‘* By no means,’’ said the Countess; ‘‘1 esteem Ym 
highliv.”’ 


‘* Asa sister might a brother, ch 7’ continued the Duke, 


with a significant smile. ‘* And how would you act, suppos- 
ng he were to throw himself at vour feet—to supplicate your 
hand—my pravers joined with his.’’ 

Acain Roderick leant his head against the paper-hangings, 
eager to eatch her answer; and, alas! as he did so, s whek 


inch of snuff from the Duke’scloak flew up hisnose, Toke 


Next dav, when the m ister entered t) 1) he's apa from sneezing was now I ipossible every effort the ur happs > 
toner ahoart: . nos 1] } > The 
ment, his crace Open ul ha ; vo A Sort & ar oatiT ' d bisftener m ale WAS AYOTTILV: »* Ss] a | Vity woen he hy ard Withei- tT 
; ty Van Bicsee hn : Me ~  « 
the paper-hancings of the wall, and said, “ Quich ! Getain MENS *), eve me, your grace, Roderick will never é@ fs 
here! The Countess is comin I mean you to be of the <0 He has no thought of such a thing, and never had.’ r, 
audience Sh » al alle 1! fsqs ‘ on al BS it | I the th Klir gy in Rod rick's nese hex aime # ¢i- iy 


decide for vourse'f."’ ‘ that. with th * Ve ry first jerk of his head, bang a weM : 

The minister would fain have protested against plaving the thre h the paper-hangings Th 
eaves-dropper ; but before he eould do so, the DD ki To recede, or to pat anything like a face upon the business 
him through the aperture, and closed it, just as the Countess “ere equa ly impossible ‘he Duke was as completely pat 


entered the room 
After a few of the usual con pi iments had been interchar 


the Duke began, with a comical air, to eon pla ti bitterly of his 


veed as he had been by the earthquake in the bake-house & 
Nor was Wilhelmine one whit less take 
aback by the apparition of the sneezing head. Meanwhile, 


minister s negligence , and entreated the Countess, as she was minister went on sneezing lustily through the hole th ibe ‘% 
intimate with his friend. to cive hima nt to that ef vn 
The Countess entered into the joke without betraying anv Bursting with lauchter, the Duke released his frend frm 


ombarrasement 

Upon this the Duke continued, ‘* But by the w AY, mY fair 
Countess, among my father’s papers I] fiad an expression of 
his wishes which concerns you He has there enjoined me, 
not only to watch over vou like a brother, but also to exer 
ewe the privileges of a parent, and to see to providing you 
with a husband.’ 

Wilhelmine bent her beautiful eves upon the ground, un- 
able to say one word in answer. 


** And, empowered by ties so dear to me, | take the liberty 


his prison. All that Roderick could say to his laughing tnem@® 
was, ** Well, I never could play a part in an intrigue. h 
iAveTS Of St uff upon your crace's cloak have ruined ali. i 
And with 
he threw hunself at the feet of bis fair sister, who could a 


will, however, make what amends 1 can.’’ 
v ** No’ to him for laughing. 

And here we may leave our friend, having fally illostraent 
position with which we started—that sucecss in lite & 
penus iess upon a man himself, than upon a multavde # 
petty contingencies, which be cannot make, although # ® 
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THE REVOLT OF THE MINERS. 


i il AR AC] ERS 
Lom EAGLETOWER, Lapy ANGELINE, 
Banon RAVENDELL. | Watren and Warten tie Onn, Minstrels, 





Lon VERDON. | ARMSTRONG, the Leader of the Miners, 
SCENE I. 1TPeented with theicine: haem , 
A Room in Eagletower Castle, It sur lv isa wretched w v of ; 
fapy ANGRLINE. What news have vou, cood Wal- lo fight and win one provi » th nother, 
tir ? what new song ‘ \nd leave no blessing on one spet of earth 
WaLrer.—ln leed this is no time for songs, good lady ; Lapy ANGrnine.— Walter, | long to see a better trme— 
| aene to warn yor af ipproaching dancer. Would that our harons were all men of peace ! 
Lapy ANGELINE.—What ! think vou that these discon Wavren.—Ah, vou remind f my proper message, 
tented men ) Phere is . gentle lady, whose loved nan 
" arry out their threats 1g Hnst My fithey ; 1") | . ' - “ss rts 
WALT n.—Indeed | fear it: there are wild words spoken, | It anv bat in this rising storm, 
Their leader, Armstrong, is a resolute man, It is Lord Verdon’s. Were all noblemen 
(ne gifted with the power of burning words ; , Like him, the gelden age would be restored, 
the speeches are like flames among the people, || But, pardon me for my forgetfulness— 
The very women ery aga inst their rulers! |} Here is the billet which he sends to you, 


’ “37 


Lapy ANGELINE, ayer is there reason, think vou, for)| | Lapy ANGELINE (after reeding the billet ).—Laord Vere 


thet ir clamou 4 don kindly warns me of my ¢ inger— 

Water. | “sy a minstrel loves not times of strife. | Were all our nobles like vour gracious master, 
His mission is to cheer both rieh and poor, 1} We should not have to fear these violent men. 
Singing old legends of the golden age, | Wanrer.—Then | would strike the harp at the glad 
When love, fair lady, was the only law. || t, 

Lapy ANGELINE.- -L love your ballads of that bhaapapyy age. | When the Lon 1 baron sat am Ls his followers : 
How lived the rich and poor together then ? | And T would sing to courtly companies 

Watren.—| Ay, th lowls dwellin cy f poor Inen | "quiet ppiness in lowly haut 
Mood all around the mansions of the urea, (Or, sometimes, ] 1| eottag . . 
like blooming shrubs around a stately tree, With tales of gallant knights and gentle dames, 
Pritected from the wind, Then, in the park, Music rs swoet when all t Wilts a 
At evening, when the daily work was done, | Phe minstrels harp is net attuned for « 
(Ml the young cottagers came out to play ; Lapy ANGrenine,—TI hear my father’s footsteps, Has- 
Oe part of God's good service then was joy ;) ten. Wa , 
The old men sat in the sunshine, lo ‘king on; \ mast : Walter retires. 
And, in the midst of all his merry Swaps, Kater Lovo bAGLETOWERRE 
The lord walked ont to share the evening mirth; Lonp hAGLETOWwRI | x good tidings for you, 
And all the ladies f m their ple sant bowers \ 

ime forth to hear th heerful minstrelsy. Lord Ra | 1 ere Wil ' . ets 
There was no need of walls and barricades, Then, let these villains dare vor walls 

¥ mound | moats to guard vour mansions then. Phe river shall be choked up with their corpses - 

picjon ma! the evil which it fears.) | Lamy \ be K. lat ; vive me if I tell my 
The Minstrel was no idle sveophant, thoughts 
Bat passed, a fri ndly, cheerful messenger, [t would be better, sure, to dwell in peace 
fram noble mansions inte poor men’s huts, It would he happier to expend at home 
“Wwering both halls and cottages with ~Ongs, Phe wealth that flows in from vour large estates, 

LADY AN: LINE, Those were 1 lit happy davs of Phan t LIS POr se t in these for un wars, 

which vou speak, ' | Lornp Bac terowrnr.—Hash, silly girl! what know you 

Bet, think vou, ean they ever come again ? of these things 


Witrer. — W hv should the Vv not, if rie h men Ww Hhhe ld re- | Vite i. , tt. Try Lord Rave nad: 1] evenness semen, 
tare ther ; t And 


lettead of livine +) 


brings his assal « here for our pr fiction, 


ms in dull seclusion, \ braver man lives not in Christendom 


ew 4 Own) thelr walls, and take the stones He — not sery : me in _ _ Les " thing 
' Sup peasant dwellings for the poor. Prue, he has carried more than forty winters— 
‘mitead of tar) my even dry ernsts of bread, No wonder if his hair is dashed ig? 

Sad Baie ng even the waces of hard toil | be it, if m have th yyt on" a Hotier, 


‘ nucle iets 


— 
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Whie bavistiy, g they “iT wealt! ron fi 


reign wars, 
Te win some a 


acres with the cost of hlool, 1 i ather than any smooth and unripe youth. 
“ ‘ . 

*wery barn make his own demain, f Lay \WNar LIVE.—! cannot tad wiiin’ ; Father, urce tie 
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Think only, at the present, of your peril: 

It may not be too late—advise these men— 

Seek reconciliation 
Lorp EaGLetowEeR.—With my slaves! 

I'll satisfy their clamour—with the sword: 

Let Ravendeil appear. I hear the sound 

Of clattering hoofs—hark! that’s a trumpet-call. 

Ho, there! let down the drawbridge. Angeline, 

Just one more word: If you would please your fatlicr, 

And Ravendell should ask me for your hand, | 

Dare not to hesitate, or breathe denial! { Exit. | 
Lapy ANGELINE,—QOh for a shepherd’s hut, in some still | 





land, 
Where life’s best wealth is found in love and peace ! 
Unhappy is the lot of woman lonely, | 
In times of strife, surrounded by rude souls, 
Won by the sword, or sold—sold by a father! 
(Enter EAGLETOWER and RAVENDELL.) | 
Lorp RAVENDELL,—Good morning, my swect lady—by | 
your leave—{he hisses her hand. 
Nay, you look sorrowful—dismiss your fears— 
*T will be mere play to quell these sooty rebels ; | 
And yet I have not come an hour too soon, 
Lord Eagletower ; for rumours are abroad 
Of thousands gathering on the “* Miners’ Moor:” | 
O’er all the country, by some secret ways, 
The daring villains come, and, where a mine | 
Is still at work, they stop and call the men, 
On peril of their lives, to arm themselves 
With picks and bars, and other mining tools. 
Tis true, I have not come an hour too soon 
To guard your castle and this lovely lady. 
Lond EagLerowrn.—dhe is your prize, if you can quell 
this storm. 
Lonp RAVENDELL,—I would do greater deeds for that | 
fair hand, 


Now let us go to muster all our followers. 
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There let him speak in favour of mild inéenenres; od hey 
Advising, if the hour is not too late, r 
Some kind and reconciling overtures— 

But, if this fail, cheer Lady Angeline— 

Assure her of my constant faithfalness— 

This evening IT will be at Eagletower, 

Not to shed blood, but to ery out for peace— 

It may be they will listen to my voice. 

fEreent W ALTE? ane his Father. 


SCENE Ill. 

A moor—a crowd of Miners arined with pe {- ares, be, 
ARMSTRONG.—But few more words ! men, you hay 
[Cries of “Au!” * yp 
Men ! let me tell the cause for which you fight— 
It is as sacred as the throne of Heaven— 
God and the poor against the world’s worst tyrants ! 
[ Cries of * Down with the tyrants!” 
Just listen while I plainly staté the case :-— 
In the beginning, God made all the world, 
The sea, the rivers, all the solid ground, 

And in the murky bowels of the earth 

He hid the iron, as a prize for labour. 

This one great law he gave us—* He that toils 
Shall find reward ; for at the strokes of toil 

The earth shall teem with corn and fruits for man; 
The deepest mines shali show their stores of wealth.” 
The earth was given to Adam with this law— 
Without man’s toil the world would be a desert ; 
Therefore the world belongs to those who toil ! 

First Miner.—He speaks the truth—can- any @ 


eof 


come to fight ! 


aT 


deny it ? 
ARMsTRONG.— Listen !—I’ll tell you of a robbers" 
Ill show you how the land was stolen from you. | 
All men were equal once ; for all were workers 
Until there rose an idle tribe of mea , ’ 
Who vexed the quiet tillers of the ground, 


| Lreunt EAGLETOWER and RAVENDELL. || Then, among these, arose a mighty man 


Lapy ANGELINE. 
fig lit, 


One of two miseries must be my doom— 


A fatal day ! 


Either to lose my fathe r, or—my\ self ; 





SCENE Il. 
Lorl Verdon’s Hall, 
Wattrer tne OLD.—What news have you, my son, of 


this commotion ? 


W aLteRr.—The worst of all that we have heard is true: 


The miners now are gathering on the moor— 
I heard their cries and shouts as ] came hithe r. 
It is too late for us to speak to them— 
As well might vou address the raging tempest, 
Saying, “be still!’ Can anything be done ¢ 
What is Lord Verdon’s mind 

WALTER THE OLD,—Listen, he comes! 

(Enter Lonp VERDON,) 

Lonp Verpon—lI know the tidings—Ravendell is there ; 
A dangerous helper for Lord Eagletower ; 
A rash and craucl man, wh se name is hated 
By all poor men for many leagues around ; 
His presence at the castle stirs their rage. 
TI fear it is too late to ‘Pp “ak of peace ; 
Yet one more trial—W alter, lead your father 
To Eagletower : the rudest miner's hand 
Will reverence his grey head, aud sightless eves— 





however turns the | 


Nimrod, wifo raised an army, ~)zoan ¢ 
Gathering young shepherds and stout husbandmen, 


Who turned their spades and plonghshares into swords, 


| Avit.|| To drive the insolent invaders back— 


When this was done, they chose their captain, Nimrod, 
To be their lord—they built a castle for him. 
Then their deliverer turned and played the tyrant; 
He gathered round hii all the warlike men 
To be his soldiers—he oppressed the poor, 
Making them pay hard taxes, wrung from toil, 
To keep himself in state, in his strong castle— 
He was a tyrant—like that Ravendell ! 
Finest Mixer,—Down with the tyrant® 
Ravendell! ze 
Seconp Miner.—<Ay! down with him! and down wit 
Eagletower! - 
ARMSTRONG.—Do you all say so? 
Many Vorces.—Ay! ay! down with them! 
ARMSTRONG.—Flave they not starved your childrens 
your wives? poe 
|| Have they not seized the best grain for their cattle,” — 


; 
| 


[vwen wit 


| 





| Even in this time of sorest scarcity f ‘ a 
| Your very wives would fight if you refused! “ 
‘| Is it not trae that Ravendell once said, ) s ‘ofl 
) The vilest roots were food enough for us? a”, 
|| To-day this tyrant, Ravendell, arrives a 
|| At Eagletower, with many followers, Ian 
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boasts that he will rout us easily, = 
set har is come—are you prepared to strike? 


[ Cries of “Ay!” “ Now!” 


Bravo! Heaven is on our side! See! at this moment, 
Bren as you utter your determination, 

The sun shines out upon our company, 

While onder, o'er the trees, see, Eagletower 

Is covered with a cloud, That is our sign! 

‘Tis fix'd! We meet to-night at Eagletower : 





SCENE IV. 
A Chamber at Eagletower. 
RAVENDELL.—F air Angeline, there is no cause for fear— 
Another cup of wine, Lord Eagletower! 
EAGLETOWER.—T hey say the rebels will be here to-night. 
RaVENDELL,—Right ! for the moon is almost at the full. 
FAGLETOWER.—What now? What blind grey-headed 
man comes here ? 
(Enter WALTER THE QLD.) 
Water THE OLD.—I come to speak with you, Lord 
Eagletower. 
I knew your father well. You will permit me—— 
EaGLETOWER.—Ho! ’tis the blind old minstrel. 
be brief-- 
This is no time to listen to long stories. 
WaLTER THE OLD.—I come to plead with you for peace, 
my Lord. 
Though I am old, and all my limbs are trembling, 
My words have still some power among the people. 
Give me a message of a gracious import, 
Aad I will meet these armed and banded men 
Now hastening, in their wrath, to Eagletower. 
Pethaps my voice might turn aside their fury. 
RAVENDELL.—Old man! we know a better, surer way. 
Now, you have told your story, go. Begone! 
WALter THE OLD.—That is the voice of Baron Ravendell. 
It is an evil thing to live at war 
With those whom we should count as our poor brethren. 
Build up your castles, with their massy walls ; 
Sarround them with wide moats; keep sentinels 
By day and night upon your lofty towers. 
It is a happier thing to dwell among 
A faithful people. In the perilous hour, 
Those who have trusted in the sword shall find 
There is no true protection but in love! 
RaveNpeLL.— Why sit we listening to this silly dotage ? 
[A trumpet sounds. 


Well; 


To arms! They come! 
[RAVENDELL and EAGLETOWER rush oul. 
WALTER THE OLD.—What see you, son ? 
Watten.—A band of miners gather in the distance. 
Lavy ANGELINE.—Ha! what a fearful crowd! 
WaLTeR.—Have hope, fair lady— 
lard Verdon comes, His presence may control them. 
Lapy ANGELINE,—See how they come, in the moonlight, 
o'er the park 4 
Aad more and more! Oh! what a dreadful gathering ! 
Lack! some are wading there across the river ; 
On, Ss from yonder grove of trees they come— 
‘ what a horrid crowd of blackened faces ! 
» they are nearer :—they are at the gates! 
storm the court-yard. What a shower of blows ! 
— are giving way. Oh! for Lord Verdon! 
ALTER.—Lady, retire, and look not on the fray. 
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WALTER.—The gatesgiveway! Theyrushin! Ravendell 

Commands a sally from the other gates, 

See! yonder, his black plume and shining helmet — 

They fall upon the miners in the rear, 

Trampling them down like grass! The miners tarn, 

And more behind fierce Ravendell are gathering. 

Ha! Ravendell is left alone, surrounded ; 

Ife strikes on all sides—see ! his sword comes down, 

Swift as a mill-sail with a mighty wind ; 

At every stroke some cloven miner falls, 

But see! his steed is lamed—they rush upon him; 

One swings a pick-axe—what a fearful stroke! 

Lord Ravendell is down: they crowd upon him— 

A hundred murderous blows fall thick and fast— 

He lies a mangled corpse! The miners shout! 
LapY ANGELINE.—Oh, horrible! My brain can bear 

no more. 

Where is Lord Eagletower ? 

WALTER.—There, in the court-yard. 
rush in— 

I cannot see him—he has vanished now— 

Yonder he stands upon the western tower— 

The archers with him rain down showers of arrows— 

The miners pile up faggots round the tower— 

They light them—all is hidden now in smoke! 

Lapy ANGELINE.—Hark! they are thundering on the 
oaken door. 

WaLTER.—Lord Verdon comes with all his company. 

LaDY ANGELINE.—The door is crushed |—they burst 
into the hall :!— . 

They come, they come! Where is my father, Walter? 

WaLteR,—I cannot see—the tower is all in flames !— 

Lord Verdon’s men are coming through the gateway. 

Lapy ANGELINE—Hark! they are coming. Oh, my 
senses leave me! 

(Enter ARMSTRONG.) 

ARMSTRONG.—Follow, my men! No pity! Spoil the 

tyrant! 


I cannot look. 
Now the crowd 





W ALTER.— You know me for a follower of Lord Verdon, 


Who never was the poor man’s enemv-— 


You will not lift vour hands against this lady! 
(Enter Lonp VERDON.) 
Lorp VERDON.—Command your followers—if you are 
a man—— 
Lord Ravendell is dead, What do you seek? 
[ Eait ARMSTRONG, 
Wavrer.—Ha! what an awful power of life or death 
May be in one man’s voice, or lifted arm! 
He climbs the wall, and, with a voice of thunder, 
Cries “ stay !""—the miners stare upom their leader— 
And now, as suddenly as they were gathered, 
Over the park the bands of men disperse. 


|The flames are quenched around the western tower— 


See, through the court-yard comes Lord Eagletower. 


Lapy ANGELINE.—What means this silence? Is my 
father dead ¢ 
Lorp VeERnpox.—The storm is over. Hither comes 


your father. 
(Enter Lond EAGLETOWER.) 

Lorp EAGLETOWER.—I owe you something for your aid, 
Lord V erdon, 

Lonp Venpox,—The best reward that I would claim 
from you 

Is pity for these poor misguided men, 

Whom want has goaded into sudden madness. , 








wor Axouuisy,—It is a dreadful sight—yet I must 


Believe me, it would be a happier way 
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To dwell amid a quiet, grateful people. 

Use some m‘ld measures—peace may be restored— 

Meanwhile, I offer Lady Angeline 

Rest and security in Verdon Hall. | 

SCENE V. 
Lord Verdon’s hall, filled with Peasants and Miners. | 
Lorp Verpox.—Now for a contrast—you shall see our 
miners. 

Here are my richest treasures, Angeline— 

Not in the woods through which we rode this morning ; 

Not in yon mines of deep, unmeasured wealth ; 

Not in my galleries, lined with costly paintings ; 

But here, in hearts that beat with love for you— 

Here, in this company of lowly men. 

Why should not patient toil be cheer’d with song ? 

Walter, my minstrel, strike the harp and sing 

The song in honour of the honest spade.* 

(WALTER sings.) 

All honour be paid to the lowly spade— 
The sword and the spear are idle things; 

To the king on his throne, and the labourer lone, 
Its tribute the spade of the husbandman brings. 


A bright thought from heaven to the tiller was given 
Who first turned to light the soil richly brown : 

Giod told in the blast, how the seed should be cast— 
See the first yellow grains, by the husbandman sown ! 


See the first harvest-morn, and the ripe golden corn, 
And the first crooked sickle thrust into the grain: 

With dancing and singing, the valleys are ringing, 
For all that the spade has raised out of the plain. 


Then all honour be paid to the conquering spade ; 
The sword and the spear are idle things ; 
To the king in his pride, and his subjects beside, 
Its bounties the spade of the husbandman brings. 
[ The company applaud, 
ANGELINE.— Ay, that is beautiful—that is the music 
More worthy of the minstrel than the lay 
Sung, but for solace, in a lady’s bower, 
Lorp VERDON.—<Another song. 





(WALTER sings.) 
THE FINDING OF THE IRON, 
A world of wealth is sleeping 
In subterraneous night— 
What the mountains have in keeping 
Shall soon be brought to light. 
And riches, strength, and beauty 
Shall be spread o'er all the land, 
When awakens to its duty 
The mighty human hand. 


To fell the forest soaring, 
To till the grassy plain, 
To chase the lion roaring, 
To guide us o’er the main, 





The mind of man is poring 
In the chasms underground, 
Their secret things exploring, 
Till the iron-ore is found! 


But not for ernel battle 
Will we whet the axe’s blade ; 

ciate No; it shall only rattle 
° On the oak i’ the forest-glade ; 


. anew ese a 


And the wedge shall cleave the granite, 
Till the iron, in its might, 
Makes all our native planet 
With toil’s creations bright. [A 
LaDY ANGELINE.—How merry look the faces of the 
miners ! 
This is some copy of the “geod old times” 
Of which your minstrel sometimes spoke to me. 
LorD VeRDON.—Why should they not be called th 
good new times, 
If those who have earth’s riches would restore them ? 
(WALTER sings.) 
THE WORLD WHERE WE WOULD DWELL. 
Where is the happy world, the world where we would dwell! 
I have seen it in a vision, and my vision I will tell: 
I will not speak of greener fields, or of more glorious skies— 
Our mother-earth around us, in her quiet beauty lies. 


Ard on this earth I see it—theworld where we would dwell— 
Her common sunshine, hills and streams, fields, valleys, please 
me well, 

Yon heavens need not open wth a sudden, dazzling gees 
But the heart of man must open, and with kindness overflow. 
Behold our new world shining ! and what behold we there? 
We see the signs of labour; we see the marks of care, 
We see old age and funerals, and some with sickness waa, 
And yet it is a paradise—for man is loved by man! 


The conflict with the elements, the old and endless strife, 
Thewrestling with the svil for bread, with sea and air for life, 
Are there; but all that can be done and borne can ne'er bs 
told, 

When friendly souls each other in love and faith enfold. 


Come ! let us hail the better time: let all help oneanother— 
Let ever y = «n, or rich or poor, call every mam his brother. 
Then the world shall be a home onee more ; for hate and strife 


shall cease, 
And, as far as spreads the sunshine, shall spread the fruited 
peace. [ AU appland. 
WALTER THE OLD.—Pleasant thy music to the old man’s 
ear, 


My son, to whom I leave the minstrel’s harp. 
My voice is tremulous now; yet I would try 
To chant to the harp a short and simple strain. 
Strike low and solemn chords—it is a prayer. 

( He chants.) 
Remember, Lord, the poor of every land— 
The hearts of all the rich are in thy hand— 
Thou makest, Lord, the copious clouds arise, 
Shining or darkening in thy glorious skies ; 
Again, to earth below, Almighty Friend, 
Thou makest them in fruitful showers descend, 
Bursting in fountains from a thousand hills, 
Watering the valleys with unnumbered rills; 
They cheer the pastures, fill with sap the ground, 
And live and flow in an eternal round. ‘ 
So let the gifts of industry which rise 


|| To deck the rich, as clouds adorn the skies, - 


In kind returns, stream down again below, | 
And, full of health, throngh all the people flow. 
Loxp VEeRpoNn.—This is more pleasant than that ” 
of battle, 
About a year ago, at F. Pe: a 


agletower, 
See, Angeline, poor people are not born. «=A 





+28 ©The Hong of the Spade was published in the numbers of 
” Chambers Journal, ” one of 7 





With tiger-hearts ; eh et ee ee 
Might change these quiet men to savage beasts: 
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suena! 
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Give me a place to smile in, 
When the darksome night hath come, 


oft Sol And the festal hall, a-glow with lamps, 


Echoes the music's hum ; 

Where twinkling feet are dancing, 
And whirling round and round, 

And mirth a sbort but innocent reign 
Hath at last on earth's bosom found. 


Give me a place to love in, 
Where the boughs of blossomy trees 
Shut out the blaze of the summer's sun, 
But let in the cooling breeze ; 
While a streamlet sparkles near it, 
With a voice that seems to say, 
“ Love on, love on! my waves run on, 
By night as weil as by day.” 


Give me a place to love in, 
With the loved one resting nigh— 

A smile on ber lips, a blush on her cheeks, 
A loveful thought in her eye ; 

Where, no fear of ill to haunt us, 
No taint on our pure hopes found, 

We sit, hand in hand, as long as we like, 
And dream it is fairy ground !. 


Give me a place to think in, 

* When the silent twilight glides, 

With a shadowy step, o'er the dewy glades, 
And up the mountain's sides ; 

Where I may look within my mind, 
And analyse its thoughts, 

And chide myself for the idicness 
That, fog-like, o'er them floats. 


A PLEA FOR 


PLACES. 








BY CALDER CAMPRELIL, 


Give me a place to rest in, 
When, tired of the world and its ways, 
‘I leave the noisy haunts of men, 
And the glitter of fashion’s rays ; 
Where I may lay, on the bosom 
Of a dear aud faithful one, 
The head that aches, till it findeth there 
What by love can only be done ! 


Give me a place to pray ina— 
A sanctuary of peace, 

Where no worldly thought can enter 
To bid the prayer cease ; 

Where the earnest spirit—seekiag 
The Lord, with fervent zeal — 

Shall find that bright consoling light 
Which Christians only feel! 


Give me a place to die in— 
I have no mother now, 

Or on her breast I'd seek to rest, 
With the death-damp on my brow ; 

Her lips should breathe the prayers 
The parting soul that soothe— 

Her tenderness should ease and bless, 
Even as they did my youth. 


Give me a place to die in, 
A place where God will be, 

With some kind friend to clasp my hand, 
And softly pray for me; 

Where, every fear excluded, 
Hope, ‘mid death's pangs, steals in, 

And a pardoning glance from au uaseen Eye 
Blots out the sinner’s sia. 


LAMARTINE.* 


BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


I. 
War should the soul, for kindness made, 
Believe that truth and love can fade? 
The flower that deck’d Eve's virgin brow 
Adorns my Fanny's bosom now. 


I. 
Then, grow in beauty, Beauty's child, 
Aud with the daisies wander wild! 
For dew-drops brightly seek the sun, 
And seaward still the rivers run. 

tu. 
Why should the poet’s heart grow cold? 
Immortai things are never old : 
Still burn the lamps o'er ocean hung, 
Aad song-voic'd ocean still is young. 














1¥. 
Then, Bard, let thought be God in thee! 
That words of life, from sea to sea, 
May sweep all loveless things away ; 
For not of life, but death, are they. 


v. 
Why should the pain-paid patriot fear 
A slave's or tyrant’s frown or sneer [ 
Though sun-like aims may darkly set, 
Yon eldest heavens! are youngest yet. 

v1 
Then, work, still work, ye good and true! 
The flowers in Eden breathed of you: 
Sull write your names in deeds of light! 
The beav'ns of old proclaim'’d your might. 
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FRANCE.—POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE MONTH, 


BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 


Since my former paper was published great events 
have taken place—perhaps the most permanently im- 
portant of which has been the exercise of Universal 
Suffrage. To those who are favourable to this phase 
of popular sovereignty the result has not been at all 
discouraging. It must be recollected that never be- 
fore in Europe was this mighty engine put in prac- 
tice ; that a few weeks before the vote was a thing of, 
which the great mass of the people knew nothing ; | 
that, fit or not fit, the elective franchise was kept from 
them, and confided to a small body of aristocratic citi- 
zens. It is to me wonderful that the change from | 
two hundred thousand to nearly ten million of voters 
should have caused so little which can be called really 
disgraceful to the people of France—who, after all, 
for an oppressed and insulted people, set free some- 
what too suddenly, have conducted themselves with 
much nobleness and infinite honour to themselves. 

Paris may be taken as the first specimen. This 
town is the centre and focus of the Revolution. Here 
the signal was given for the overthrow of Louis Phi- 
lippe ; here arose the barricades ; andhere existed, and 
still exists, a vast working population, ardently re- 
publican, enthusiastic, excitable, and, worst of all, 
with their heads filled by certain of their teachers 
with all mannerof strange and fantastic notions. The 
consequence was, that here, more than anywhere else, 
the struggle was hot, violent, andeager. More than| 
a thousand candidates presented themselves. Of| 
these but a fewrepresented the moderate section—this | 
party being pretty well determined to stick together, | 
and not throw awaytheir votes. They were chiefly the | 
members of the Provisional Government, soldiers of, 
distinction, working men of moderate opinions, poli- | 
tical economists, bankers, &c. Then came the vio-| 
lentmen, the Ultras, the Socialists, Communists, &c., 
and the whole body of conspirators and mere revolu- | 
tionists. It was loudly said, and nowhere more so 
than in England, that Paris would, out of all these 
lists, choose thirty-four members of the most violent | 
and disgraceful character ; that the deputation would | 
rival that of the days of the old revolution, when Ma- 
rat, Danton, and Hebert were the elected of the sans- 
culotte city. Great efforts were made to produce this | 
result. With the connivance of Louis Blanc and| 
Ledru Rollin, a list was circulated to the workmen 
which excluded all the Provisional Government save 
the favourite four, and proposed twenty working men 
for the suffrages of the people. Besides, numerous 
individual candidacies came to disturb the equanimity 
of the Moderates and Ultras. 

What was the result? I think an examination of 
a list of all those who obtained five thousand votes | 
aud upwards may give a very clear idea of the real | 
state of feelivg in Paris. I make no excuse for this, 
long list of figures, because it is worthy of being pre- | 
served, and because it is a glorious reply to those who 
aceuse the vast body of working men of being ex- 
trome, violent, and anarchical. Figures I know are 
dry and dull, but in this instance they are pregnant 
with social, political, and historical meaning. 


















THE CANDIDATES FOR PARIS, THE ELECTED axp 


REJECTED. 
A oderate Re 
MO dg ame et Men C Ceuntrvetive Page Be. 
Com. Communist. Car. Carlist. A, Min. vie Minister ) 
1 Lamartine, es ee . 259,800 MR. 
2 Dupont (de Eure), ... +. 245,083. 
3 Arago (Francois), .. 243,640 . 
4 Garnier Pages, ... ... 20,890 . 
5 Armand Marrast, o-- 229,166 . 
6 Marie, : --» 225,776 , 
7 Crémieux, ... .- 210,699 ,, 
8 Béranger, ... --» 204,471 
9 Carnot, .. 195,608 . 

10 Bethmont, . .-» 189,253 , 

1l Duvivier, ... --- 182,175 , 

12 Lasteyrie (Ferdinand), .-» 165,156 , 

13 Vavin, »-» 151,103 ,, . 

14 Cavaignac, ... 144,187 ,, 

15 Berger, ... ... 136,660 , 

16 Pagnerre, ... ..« 136,17 , 

17 Buchez, ... 135,678 ,, So. 

18 Cormenin, ... 135,050 , 

19 Corbon, ... 185,068 . WV. 

20 Caussidiére, ... 183,775 E. 

21 Albert, ... .». 183,041 E. W. 

22 Wolowski, ... 132,333 MB. 

23 Peupin, ... aos SOLON a 

24 Ledru Rollin, .. 131,587 E. 

25 Schmidt, ... 124,383 MB, 

26 Flocon, ... 121,865 B , 

27 Louis Blanc, ... 120,/40 EB. , 

28 Recurt, . .. 118,075 EB. , 

29 Pérdiguier (Agricol), .. oe ... 117,290 M. BW. 

30 Bastide (Jules), ... ... 110,228 M. . 

31 Coquerel, ... .+. 109,934 Prot. Mis. 

82 Garnon, ... 106,747 M. RB. 

$3 Guinard, ... .. 106,262 M. RB, 

34 Lamennais, 104,871 E. 
Morean (de la Seine), 99,936 M. R, 
Boissel, id. ... 93,642 M. BR. 
David d’ Angers, 79,323 E. 

Vellu, carpenter, 16,1 77 MR. 
Goudchaux, bauker, 68,004 M. B. 
Paseal, printer, . ‘ 65,472 M. B. ©. 
Degousée, ingéaieur civil, . . 65,352 EB 
Deguerry, curé de Saint-E astache, 64,405 Priest. 
Barbes, ‘ sini 64,065 E. 
Lacordaire, dominicain, 62,333 Priest. B 
Savary, shoemaker, ... 61,487 M. B. 
Courtais, . be . 61,401 E. 
Jouvencel (de la Seine), ve . 60,7238 MR. 
Hugo (Victor), . 89446 D 
Changarnier, général, . 58,654 M BR 
Trélat, médecin, , ple > 
Martin Bernard, , 

Arago (Etienne), . 52,016 th 
Say (Horace), ... . 48,935 M. R 
Leroux (Pierre), , 47,284 Es. So sin 
Delestre,... ... . 47,14 > fi 
Dengey, peister, io i 
Althon-Shée (d’), £5,454 Me Bee 
Mialarme, 4400 Bow 
Adam, chonbownt, re » coo 41,555 Bs octet 
Champion (P. mantean tee), eae 40,829 D. ow 
ee Teas . 29,714 EB ‘a 
Dupuis, oe . 264 BE” + a 
Montagne, ... 39,529 BE, > 
Huber, ... «+ 38,177 B at © 
Petit, général, .. 37,19 s | 













Berard, tailleur, sed a ia ee OOOO ER. 
~ Belon, chapelier, 6.00 ce ce oe 36,344 Ex. 


Moskowa, bbel’ oda ji eesd [S79 D. 
ee ine) ea Ree we 
MM eo. SERIO R 
Meme. 38 
Gesthier-Desmats, .. 2... «.. «.. S2,104 EF. 
Kedrenille, abbé,, ewe | BAT9T D. 
Flotie, cuisinier, ee ee ere) | ve * 

, tigseur de laine, lege 

oe Pe al condonnier, .. ...... 30,213 F. 
viaben Napoléon, Géve en médecine, 28,904 M. R. 
Andry de Payraveau, sas .. 28,833 M. R. 


Considérant (Victor), [sof repwblican|, 25,673 Ex. So. 


Chevassus, * vr 25,566 Ex, 

e, horloger, ... 10s. 006 + a 
Thomas (Emile), ‘att , oe ee at oe. 
Dupetit-Thouars, . 26,880 Car. 
Bayard, imprimeur A Saint-Denis, ... 26,882 E. 
Larochejaquelein, ...  ...  ... «.. 25,654 Car. 
Lagrange de Lyon, ... ... ... ... 23,570 Ex. So, 
Leroy, bijoutier,.. ... ... «.. «.. 25,205 M. R. 
Vidal, économiste, ... ... ... ... 24,868 M.R. 
Girardin (Emile), .. ... ... ... %340 Com. 
Grivaud, peintre en décors, ce eee © 98,462 Ex. 
Thoré, écrivain, i we os BPO RE 
BAOTINTO, wg unos wee ee |= 9,085 MLR. 
EN ee 
_—FL 5 es ft 
lal ree 
Delmas, ... Me} yp te ORS 
Thayer (Amédée), propri¢taire,... ... 17,318 D. 
Michelet, professeur,... ... ... ... 16,523 Ex, 
Durand Saint-Amand, ... ... ... 15,906 Ex. 
Weil, écrivain, pee” ask gob” ont?) Ba ee 
Thomas (Charles), 5 |... ,.., 14,602 M. R. 
Cambellan, avocat,... ... ... ... 13,048 D. 
Martelet, adjoint, ... ... ... ... 12,661 D, 
Halevy, Musician, ... ... ... ... 12,636 Ex. 

DE nr oe 2,293 M. R. 
“Laanetic, Gbéniste, ... ... ... .... IL777 Ex. 
Melun, sae ce) ie a 
Fabre (Jules), secrétaire du ministre de 
Tiatérieur, ... 2. 2... ...  ... 11,306 Ex, 
kN ern ees 
Pouyse, institutear communal, ... 10,716 D. 
Gaillardin, ee 
Delaire, eed 9,273 D. 
Thomas (Clément), .. ...... ‘4 7,076 M. R. 
Meyneaa, de Seewux,... ... ... ... 6,225 M. R. 
ae ae 5,486 D, 


Now, on this list we find not one extreme man | 


chosen, save the four extreme members of the Pro- 
tisional Government, who were elected for the sake 
of preserving peace and quietness ; and Lamennais, 
who, though a very decided and extreme Republican 
bow, is, however, perfectly moderate in the means 
he proposes to use. If Victor Considérant has a 
large number of votes, it is because thousands, wholly 
disapproving of his social theories, recognise his un- 
ability, and wish to have his ideas discussed. 
» again, he is not a Republican, and cannot be, 
t long as he is a Fourierist, and he thus caught a 
tember of monarchical votes. Pierre Leroux sur- 
me by his position ; but his connection with 
» the Neo-Catholic Socialist, may in part ex- 
this; while that Cabet got 20,000 votes, is 
‘wrtainly not surprising, out of 300,000, But I eon- 
ceive he owes many thousands of these to his private 
eee to his known personal love of peace, and to 
“one reputation, rather than to the namber of 
disciples. At all events, they can scarcely suffice 
alive his paper at six shillings per annum. 


a Kded: minister, Coquerel, elected, and 
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all the Catholic priests rejected, is curious, but easy 
of explanation. To a Catholic, Coquerel is not a 
priest; he is bat a man of extreme opinions, and 
known goodness, while there is a strong prejadicein 
France against priests as legislators. Again, the 
Voltairian bourgeoisie voted to a man against La- 
cordaire and his colleagues, when not influenced 
by their wives ; for all these priests, 1 can testify, 
owe half their votes to the active canvassing of the 
women. 

Victor Hugo, Eugéne Sue, and Alexandre Damas, 
were all three candidates for Paris. They were not 
elected ; not that in France there is not a warm re- 
spect for literature—quite the contrary; but Huge 
_and Damas were known to be very recent converts 
to Republicanism. Their love of this form of go 
vernment dated no further back than the 24th of 
February. The one was, too, an ex-peer, created 
out of friendship by Louis Philippe; the other was 
the ex-personal friend of the family, and in parti- 
cular of the Duce de Montpensier. Men seemed 
to think that he might, with great propriety, have 
shown himself a little more grateful. As to Kugéne 
Sue, his politics were very doubtfal, while the ques- 
tionable morality and strange sentiment of his to- 
mances did not promise a very great legislator. 

The votes given to Martin Bernard and Raspail 
are high, and show that a deep Republican feeling 
exists in Paris; but it is certain that, had these two 
able democrats a little more moderation, they would 
have stood higher. ° 

The position of Emile de Girardin is creditable to 
Paris. The incendiary of reaction received a stern 
lesson, excluded not only in the capital, but by his 
famous college of Bourgoreux. 

Still, to sum up the whole, the elections were « 
thorough and complete defeat for the very party whieh 
“had made the revolution. The conspirators—the 
ardent Republicans, who, under the reign of Louis 
Philippe, had worked his fate—were nowhere; be- 
cause in the hour of victory they had shown them~ 

selves intemperate in language, and had alarmed 
even the most sincere but sensible of their own party. 
| But they were defeated—no matter from what 
cause, or how. What was the consequence? Paris 
'was as calm as before the Revolation. A few vio« 
lent and extreme men in the clubs talked very big, 
and looked exasperated; but not the smallest attempt 
at distarbance took place. There were many rumours 
afloat, because, as I say, the leaders of clabs, such as 
| Blanqui, made Jacobite speeches, and called to arma, 
| but all in vain. Daggers were pulled out from bosoms 
and flourished ; propositions made to replace the As- 
sembly with another Provisional Government, the 
child of other barricades; but no one stirred, and the 
friends of anarchy were compelled to remain perfeetly 
still, to their great annoyance and vexation. 

All this speaks well for the working men, and pro- 
mises much for France. Defeated parties, who, with 
arms in their hands, organised sections aud other 
means of union—submitting to an eleetoral defeat— 
is a new fact with our neighbours, and will not have 
a small effect in encouraging men to pat faith in re+ 
publican opinions. And it must not be concealed: 
that the military organisation of the clubs is most’ 














exteusive and powerful ; for they have not only mem’ 
Ashe 
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bat officers, anda regalar system, in case insurrection 
be tually decided on. 

i: @ne society in Paris counts 15,000 persons strongly 
devoted to their chief, who would act together ou 
serious occasions like one man. 

That these men have refrained hitherto from mak- 
ing any bat a wise use of the freedom of association; 
and that, though annoyed and vexed at the elections, 

have not violently manifested their anger— 
speaks much for the progress of political education in 
France. 

But if nothing was done to violate the liberty of 
election in Paris, much was done in the way of ru- 
mourand talk. We heard much of ballot-boxes nar- 
rowly escaping capture, of night surprises on the 
polling-places, which were guarded every night by a 
company of National Guards ; but all turned out, as 
usual, to be very noisy rumour, and no more, 

But @ more serious cause of complaint was the 
carelessness and neglect of the authorities in the 
twelfth arrondissement. The distribution of the elec- 
toral cards was made in such a inanper that many 
men had several in their possession. It sufficed to 
goand ask for one to receive one without any ques- 
tions being asked, and in many instances men be- 
louging to other arrondissements of Paris got cards. 
But.the authorities became aware of this circum- 
stance in time, and despite the great noise which was 
made, about the affair by the press, such precautions 
were taken at the polling-booths, that no registered 
elector could vote twice, nor any person, though pro- 
vided with a card, could vote unless he were registered. 

Another occasion, on which confasion and distur- 
bance was expeeted, was the day of the declaration 
of the poll, The voting ceased late in the evening of 
Monday the 24th. In Paris the electoral operations 
had hitherto been of small amount, the whole num- 
ber being but 18,000. The simultaneous voting of 
300,000 men for some 12,000 candidates completely 
puzzled the scrutineers, especially when they had, 
besides, the most awful manuscripts to decipher. The 
plan used was to give all the printed and lithographed 
lists to one scrutineer, while the MS. ones were handed 
to others. These offered the principal difficulty, as 
every now and then a fresh and mysterious name 
would appear, of whom no one had ever heard, while 
the names of popular candidates were often so mis- 
spelt as to cause a serious discussion among the gen- 
tlemen employed to decide as to whom the vote was 
intended for. Martine for Lamartine ; Marat, Ma- 
rast, Mara, for Marrast ; Ledru, Rolin, Ledu-Rolin, 
for Ledru-Rollin ; Banc, Blanche, Biane, for Louis 
Blanc ; Focon, Faucon, for Flocon ; Prince Albert, 
asa joke of course, Abert, Aubert, for Albert, and 
other similar errors, might have destroyed the 
whole elections, if the scrutineers had not been men 
of rigid good faith, who, from various little circum- 
stances, were able to see for whom the votes were 
intended. 

These and other causes brought us to Friday, with- 
out a decision being arrived at. All Paris knew that 
Lamartine and the moderate men were tremendously 
at. the head of the poll, but doubts existed as to the 
election of Ledru-Rollin and Louis Blanc. Consi- 
derable alarm and anxiety were felt on this point, for 
the exclusion of the apostles of extreme democracy 








was looked upon as the signal for civil war in Frany 
It will readily be understood, therefore, that. 

it was announced that on mid-day, Friday, the final 
declaration would take place, vast excitema 
experienced. Well aware that in such cases twelye, 
o’clock means an hour very far distant from: the ore, 
named, I arrived at the Hotel de Ville, by Way of the. 
quays, atoue. It wasavery fine day. April way 
going out, and May was coming in, and the bayonets 
of the National Guard were freely garlanded with 
spring flowers. 

Along the quays, facing the island of the city on 
which rests Notre Dame, were drawn up an impos 
force of National Guards, horse and foot, passing the 
hours in eating, drinking, smoking, and listening to 
the fourteen bands of the National Guard, whieh 
played inturns, In front of the facade of the Hotel 
de Ville was a dense mass of civic soldiers, with whom 
freely mingled a large body of working men, [hag 
been told of ferocious hosdes of clubbists whe san 
rounded the seat of government, ready to assaalt the 
locale if certain members were not elected. The fe 
rocious hordes resolved themselves, as usual upon ¢x- 
amination, into a number of peaceable working mea, 
awaiting, with quiet comprehensible anxiety, the re. 
sult of the first act of sovereignty of the French people; 
Such rumours as those I allude to originate with tee 
parties—with what an English writer so happily 
describes as the vulgar and grovelling minds, whe 
see in the people nothing but ferocious ruffians.a@ 
subjects of ridicule ; and in the partisans of extreme 
and unpopular men, anxious to have it believed that 
they are backed by thousands and tens of thousands, 
ready to sound the trumpet and shoulder the masket 
every day in their cause. 

I went among the densest crowds and threw,outia 
hint that Ledru Rollin and Louis Blane would net 
be elected. The blouses shrugged their shoulders, 
and seemed to think it no such very great harm 
Some of them went so far as to say, that as they bed 
disturbed confidence, and injured the canse of the Re 
public by their tempestuous acts, it would benogreat 
loss. The fact is, the working men belonging #* 
few violent clubs, the idle and profligate, the mem 
rabble of thieves and drunkards—in brief, the mob, 
small in number, but noisy, which halloos after aay 
man who in any way assimilates himself to thea, 
must not be mistaken for the artisans of Paris, than 
whom a more sensible, industrious, or worthy sect 
of society does not exist, setting aside their moral and 
religious ideas, which are the inevitable conseqaeae® 
of the Catholic religion in its death struggle with 
philosophy, unconsciously doing the work of Prot 
tantisin, 9 00h 

I moved about everywhere, and everywhere L heat 
the same idea, Many men were, however, the ardent 
admirers of Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin, botnet? 
of them expressed any determination to use violens® 
if they were defeated. The people seemed impresend 
with the idea, that after universal suiTrage thete eet 
be no step butanarchy. This explains the 
ure of all insurrectionary movements, sinee the Rev 
lution, in Paris. The working classes—and “ 
advisedly—ask their leaders what, having , 
suffrage, they can ask more ; and they know thas 
would, by partial emeutes and disorders, | ve 
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peach pend “give power and impulse to the: reae-| 
wed) I thought at the time, a singular spectacle 
posted on that place, awaiting the first great act of 
ganetiaey to show its results, where so many and 
gate ‘Wario’ historic scenes had taken place. Judi- 
dal murders, burnings, whippings, tortures, were the 
daily exhibitions of the old monarchy on that very 
afor it was that of the Greve. What scenes had 
git'taken place in that very Hotel de Ville, now so 
gay, 80 crowded at every window with well-dressed 
and peaceable citizens, and the red-striped repub- 
ean guard. ‘There were held, in the olden day, | 
revels and regal banquets ; at those windows sat | 
and queens, and princesses, to enjoy the treat | 
ofweing their fellow-creatures tortured, hacked, and | 
killed; and there, too, began the great Revolution of| 
1789. Within these very walls sat Robespierre, and | 
Maraj, and Hebert, and Danton ; and, later, the Pro-| 
visional Government which saddled France with Or- 
waniem’; and there, over the porch, exciting the good- 
hemoared laughter of the crowd, is old Henry IV., 
ssking down upon them, with a tri-coloured flag in 
his hand. 
“Bat the clock strikes two, and not a sign is given. 
The bands play; the National Guard present arms, 
starid at ease, form in line, and disperse; the drums| 
beat, they run to their ranks; the people talk, caleu- 
late; speeulate, and discuss the avenir, of the Republic. | 
Waris on the tapis, but it finds few admirers. ‘The! 
Preach begin to understand, like us, that it costs’ 
Weed and treasure, and, except when used to defend | 
the land, is bat poor glory. | 
The clock strikes three, and I was compelled to go, | 
mach annoyed at not knowing the result. In the’ 
oo of the town I found everybody on the tip- | 
weofexpectation. Who iseleeted? Is Ledru Rollin! 
at? Is Louis Blane out? These were the questions | 
with which I was assailed. | 
At six o'clock I was again on the Place. I found’ 
no difference whatever in the state of things, except | 
that the prolonged anxiety had caused the crowd to} 
be infinitely more intense than it was before. But’ 
the National Guard were still at their posts; the 
groups were still in conversation, and it was confi- 
dentiy stated that the arduous labours of the scruti-| 
neers were nearly over. | 
“Presently General Courtais came out and addressed _ 
the National Guard. “ Mes enfans,” said he, “you| 
ey “ ~ sure, be very tired, but have patience, you | 
ree in half-an-hour. The affair is nearly | 
a name of Vive la Republique ! assured | 
untiring patience of the civic soldiers, who, 
eed standing nearly twelve hours, must 
adfully fati , 
ttwas cight o'clock, ale began to cover 
sene. It was a quict still evening, and the dense 
— sent up a perfect storm of words into the air. 
the windows of the houses in the Place, chiefly 
tops, which have benefited largely by the crowds 
visited the Hotel de Ville daily, were filled 
vith the anxious and the curious. 
nine, the impatience of the crowd was great, 
sed'the visits of the General to the National Guard 
OW more frequent. It was half-an-hour more 
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aS 
til his promises exeited general hilarity, in. whidh he’ 
joined himself. The trath is, while there was much 
anxiety, the utmost good hamour prevailedy whith 

the bands did their utmost to preserve, by playing: 
lively and patriotic tunes. Oe OTT 

It is half-past ten, and a general move takes plate. 
A signal is given, and the long roll of the: drams of 
all the battalions commands attention and silence, “Ay 
number of the Garde Mobile and Republican Guard: 
line the steps of the hotel from top to bottom, holding 
torches on high, while others climb out on the abat- 
ment and accidental projections of the facade: © The 
scene is wild and pieturesque. Below, a forestoof 
bayonets, of heads, of up-turned faces, but silence'the 
most perfect and still. 

M. Marrast, maire of Paris, attended by the maires 
of all the districts, moves from the Salle St. Jean te- 
wards the front of the Municipal Palace. The crowd 
hold their breath, and then, amid the most awfal still- 
ness, he begins to read the names. But he is stopped 
at once. He has said— wi 

** LAMARTINE, 259,800 votes,” Laws 
and a loud, a long, a spontaneous, a tremendous shoat’ 
rings in the air, and proclaims the popularity of ¢he! 
poet-statesman. Most of the names are received’ tn’ 
the same manner. None more so than that of Mae! 
rast himself, while that of Béranger is received with! 
deep emotion. ‘Twenty names have been read; aiid’ 
men begin to look at one another. Some look’ anxiv’ 
ous, uneasy, alarmed—they hope, and yet they fear 
others look moody and dissatisfied ; for, as yet, the fodr” 
extreme men of the Provisional Government remain’ 
unnoticed. But Albert is the twenty-first name, and 
the working men applaud ; for though 126,769 votes 
below Lamartine, he is elected. Two names inter: 
vene before another favourite of the extreme’ tien 
comes. But presently it is found that “ the four” 
are elected, and the rejoicing is great, for all parties’ 
in that dense mass are satisfied, or nearly so, bs 

When the thirty-four names had been read, the air 
rang witheries of Vive la Republique, themusic straék 
up again, the drums rolled, the National Guard be- 
gan to defile, and in a few minutes the companies 
were on their way to their respective quarters, ¢@s- 
corted by the people bearing torches and bellowing 
most loudly and enthusiastically the Marsellaise, 

The evening was thus noisy, but not alarming; 
and much satisfaction was experienced at the tran.’ 
quil and creditable conduct of the really heroie people 
of Paris. 

In the departments, however, a very different ple’ 
ture presented itself. Far less united, far less intel 
ligent, with infinitely less of imposing armed foresto 
restrain riot and disorder than in the capital, we have’ 
many lamentable results of the elections to chroniéle,’ 
Subsequent events are of sach extreme im nee, 
that I briefly allade to these terrible events, that T 
may give a full account of the Rouen insurrection, 
and the affair of Limoges. ar 

At Lille, one of the Government commissaries, M, 
Deleclaze, seemed to think that his sole duty was to’ 
oceupy himself with his own election ; and so cari- 
ously did he go about it, that a na ioulle’ : 

classes voted for him and | 
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nufacturing class with the most savage fury imagin- 
able; and seemed to think that all persons who pos- 
sessed property were necessarily, and for that very 
reason, immoral and selfish. He denominated the 
employers, the soul and life of the working classes, 
tyrants, who forced the poor to sell body and soul 
for tenpence a-day. The people, however, showed 
themselves sufficiently wise not to be led away by 
these insane doctrines, and, for the time being, the 
peace was preserved. 

At Beauvais a false alarm started the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; but all the different news from the de- 
partments faded into nothing beside the aflair of the | 
elections of Rouen. 


THE ROUEN INSURRECTION, 


It is necessary, for the proper understanding of! 
this affair, to commence at the very beginning. Some 
time before the elections, two committees were formed, 
who put forward two lists of candidates. soth of 
these were Republican. The first was the Comité 
centrale. This committee was composed of the lead- 
ing men in the moderate Republican party. At the 
head of its list were the names of Lamartine; Senard, 
a wellknown Republicanlawyer ; Desjobert, Grandin, 
and Levavasseur, ex-deputies of quite the extreme 
party; and the admiral Cecille. The other list of the 
Comité centrale democratique was headed by Des- 
champs, an unpopular commissioner, appointed by 
Ledru Rollin; Duraud, of the national workshop of 
Rouen, and other men of very extreme and violent 


opinions, The elections commenced and concluded 
in peace. On the 26th, however, the result began | 
to be known. The Moderate party had clearly tri- 


umphed in every division of the department. 

At length the votes became known, They were 
striking in their nature. The whole of those elected 
belonged to the party of the Moderate Republicans. 
It is interesting to examine the state of the poll. 





147,505 | 
142.867 | 
142.700 | 
14? 417 
140.0638 


La 556 | 
_ | 


Lamartine, a ee 
Desjobert, ex-deputy of Neufehatel, 
Lefort-Gonssolin, ex-deputy of Rouen, 
Morlot, merchant at Havre, 
Lebreton, workman at Rouen, 
Osmont, ex-deputy of Dieppe, er 
Levavasseur, ex-deputy of houen, 2... 2. ... 133,675] 
Cecille, vice-admiral, 8; 
Grandin, ex-deputs of Rouen, 
Germoniére, merchant at Rouen 


130, 

130.004 

] 2 
Pierre Lefebvre, manufacturer at Y vetot, ba . 325,250] 

i 

] 

| 


Dobremel, workman at bibeuf. 2).805 | 
Girard, maire of \ vetot, 17.266 
Charles Dargent, cultivator, OS S44 


Bautier, maire of Dieppe, 104.050} 
Desmarest, workman at Deville, 103.791 
Martinetz, workman at Havre, ... 103.040 
Senard, advocate, .. .. ... 102,162 | 
Randoing, manufacturer at Libeuf, 100,604 | 


After him came Deschamps, the Government com. | 
missioner, the highest on the extreme list, with | 
47,042 votes. 

On the “7th April, the result was pretty well | 
known, and the leaders of the violent clubs, with | 
certain men who had been personally defeated in the 
elections, began to tell the people that they were be- 
trayed. The Rouennais are by nature very excitable 
and warm. Under Napoleon they were always diffi- 
cul¢'to manage; and more than once, with a view to 
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the preservation of peace and quietness, un : 
regiments were sent away, and the town left wholly. 
without any military force. OF 

Early in the morning, the usual signs of agitay; 
began to manifest themselves. Two men sad 
begin to talk in an animated manner; listeners ar 
rive, they join in, and a deuse crowd is almost ig). 
mediately congregated. ‘Thus it was, particulariy, 
on the place St. Quen, at Rouen. It was clear from 
the language used, that there was a project of ingyy. 
rection on foot, or, at all events, of acts of violence 
against the civic guard. During the whole day 4 
band of boys were stationed near the post of the Ng, 
tional Guard, insulting them, behaving iu the mog 
insolent manner, and clearly endeavouring to pro- 
voke them to violence. Jor many hours they utter] 
failed in their design; but presently the band re, 
turned to the charge, headed by a big boy withs 
flag, who used the most insulting and provoking 
language to the men of the post. They were indig.. 
nant at this conduct, which had lasted from early im 
the morning until half-past five in the afternogn, 
seized hold of the ringleader, and put him in a plage, 
of safety. His followers, for whom this was tbe sig, 
nal, rushed away, erying that they had been ill-used 
by the National Guard; other agents spread every, 
where, crying that the people had been fired on with 
out warning; while the fact was, that two loaded guns 
were discharged against a wall in case of accident, 

But the cries of the children and of the leaders. 
had now changed to the words, “ lo arms—our, 
brothers are being assassinated.” At this moment 
a patrol of the National Guard arrived in the Place, 
and was at once assailed by several groups, who; 
sought to disarm them. The National Guard de. 
fended themselves with the butt-end of their gums; 
still some were disarmed, but they generally sue, 
ceeded in joining their post with their muskets, 
It was now clear what was intended, The exeite 
ment grew intense. ‘he groups concentrated, and 
showers of stones were poured upon the post, 

A piquet of dragoons, and seine cavalry of the 
| National Guard, who were on service, were ordered 
‘to charge and disperse the crowd, which they did 
‘Lhe insurgents, however, fled to the 


es 





| with success. 


|| neighbouring streets, and began vigorously to erecb 


barricades, while the National Guard flew to army, 
and the troops of the line were ordered to mareby, 
Men, meanwhile, went about, saying that if the work- 


|men of liouen did their duty, Varis would next day 
|| be again in the power of the populace. 


lt was with ditiiculty the National Guard wer, 
able to assemble; for, as they left their houses: 
individually, they were attacked, and, in somedi 
stances, disarmed. However, by gathering in groups 
they were able soon to join the larger detachmenty: 
which increased as they passed every door. » wh! 

The barricades were ail in one part of the towBet 
that oceupied by the lower order of workmen. The, 
Rue de la Republique, and all the streets leading» 
from it, were barricaded; but the rest of the tewa: 
remained quite free for the requisite military ope’ 
tions. Early in the evening, a column was ; 
near the bridge of Corneille, composed of grenadiatier 
and sixty or seventy National Guards, with their a 





cers, who charged the barricades at the point¢ all 
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payonet, earried them, and at once had the street 
swept of the broken bottles which had been freely 

some of the more savage of the insur- 
gents. ‘The whole of the Rue de la Republique was 
thus opened to the soldiery and the National Guard, 
ghd acted together with the most perfect unity. 

Pour barricades, however, rose at the end of the 
gdeets leading from the place called Robec. One 
ofthese was of a most formidable character ; it rose 
pefore the Rue de la Chaine; on its summit was a 
man waving a red flag, while muskets were projected 
orer the parapet. A detachment which came down 
the Rue de la Chaine, to carry it, if possible, at the 

of the bayonet, without bloodshed, soon found 
their expectation deceived. They were within a 
short distance, when a shower of stones was followed 
several discharges of muskets. The attacking 
party fired high, over the heads of the insurgents, 
who,however, continued their discharges of mus- 
The column fired in earnest, and the result 
was most bloody, ending in the capture of the barri- 
cade. The others were carried without resistance. 
The place de Robec was made a bivouac all night 
the civic and other forces. 

Other barricades in the neighbourhood were, in 
eoasequence of the extreme obscurity, carried by 
toreh light, with some loss on both sides. About 
half-an-hour before midnight a post was attacked, 
and the whole night passed, on the part of the Na- 
tional Guard, in patrolling and keeping clear the 
greater‘part of the town ; on the part of the people, 
in erecting barricades. At the municipality, the 
utmost unanimity prevailed. The Commissioner, 
Deschamps, acted resolutely with his rival, Senard; 
and the whole night was past in examining prisoners, 
many of whom were liberated convicts. In fact, it 
was in a great measure an insurrection of the vilest 
mob, with whom were unfortunately a few of the 
deluded workmen. 

On the morning of the 28th, it was found that the 
insurrection was far more formidable than had been 
sipposed. More than twenty barricades had been 
destroyed in the town itself by the police and soldiers, 
bat the whole of the faubourgs of Rouen were in the 
posession of the insurgents. They had barricaded 
every approach. The red flag waved everywhere, 
and they proclaimed their intention to defend them- 
telves to the very last extremity. Some of the bar- 

were prodigious proofs of the wonderful energy 

and desperation of the populace, for bridges had been 

yed, and some of the defences erected with the 

fones. In addition to this, the houses in front of 

barricades were filled with stones all the way up, 
throw upon the military. ‘ 

At five in the morning, the rappel had been beat 

three times, and every one hurried to obey 

the summons. Cannon, accompanied by a large 

amed force, was then directed on the gate of Mar- 

Ri measgen et ew conte ie sa and se 

5. is body was about to fire, when 

the tniform of the National Guard appeared behind 

a The rebels had fled without firing a 
ieade, formed of 

vatthen destroyed. It hada eavunaaneniedien 

Lats its defenders, who showered stones with lavish 
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About eight o’clock, the battle grew.more serious, 
Two cannon were pointed at a barricade near the 
Porte Guillaume Lion, erected to defend the entrance 
of the Faubourg Martainville, and which reached te 
two-thirds of the height of the gate. It was vigor- 
ously defended, and equally vigorously attacked. _It- 
took six volleys of cannon, loaded with ball and grape 
shot, to force the position, The armed force were 
obliged most particularly to fire on a house at the 
angle of two streets, which was filled with people 
who kept up a tremendous discharge on the Na- 
tional Guard and troops of the line. Four bullets so 
shook the house, that the rebels, believing it. was 
coming down about their ears, demanded quarter, 
and, profiting byan instant of delay, escaped through 
the narrow lanes of the district to other ports. The 
scene was here tremendous. Balls flew in all diree- 
tions, while from the windows projectiles were darted 
on the heads of the civic and other troops. 

At nine o’clock, another very bloody affair took 
place, in which Marshal Gerard had a narrow es- 
cape; but, after a desperate struggle, the public force 
gained the victory. From that hour until eleven 
a warm fire was kept up on both sides. The conten- 
tion was bloody round the Pont de l’Arguet, where 
many of the insurgents were killed, while a party of 
the National Guard fired, by mistake, on a peaceable 
crowd, and killed several. This has been the cause 
of much after evil, for the whole affair has thence 
been described as a massacre. 

About twelve, one Achille Lemasson, an adjoint 
of the maire, chosen by the Government commissary, 
was arrested as one of those who had instigated the 
people to this terrible revolt. The National Guard, 
in their indignation, were with difficulty prevented 
'from taking summary vengeance on him. About an 
hour after, one Duraud, another adjoint of the maire, 
and nephew of the Ultra-candidate, was arrested, It 
appears certain that he was the very head of the in- 
| surrection; which having commenced, he was about to 
‘leave for Paris, with what intention will easily be 
guessed, when his capture was effected. 
| About two, a bloody fight was caused by an at- 
|| tack on the powder magazine of Sotteville. About 
|| half-an-hour afterwards, a detachment of artillery- 
/men, and a cannon, accompanied by dragoons, made 
along the Boulevards, where all the trees had been 
cut down to form barricades. Several rioters were 
wounded, while many also were arrested, 

Between three and four, several of the workmen of 
the town joined the National Guard; while, at the 
‘latter hour, a loud report of cannon and musketry 
showed that a sharp engagement was taking place 
towards St. Lever. 

The whole of the suburbs was occupied by the in- 
surgeuts, well armed, with ample ammunition, and 
animated by the hope of success. A brief narrative 
of the scene at the barricade of St. Julien will show 
the nature of the events which took place there. 

Six or eight hundred infantry, National Guards, 
and troops of the line, with two pieces of artillery, 
and a squadron of cavalry, advanced towards Bt, 
Lever, where three barricades had been formed, 
They were all said to be impreguable. That of St... 
Julien wasevidently the work of practised Paris hands, . 











land upon the attackers, | 





| The column determined to attack this, In the Gzst.. 
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instance, a parley was tried ; the regular proclama- 
tion was read, but no discharge followed. Generals 
Oudiner and Gerard came up. _The orders of the 
last were precise. ‘The barricade must be carried at 
any price. A man advanced with a flag from the 
barricade, whom Marshal Gerard thus addressed— 

“ Citizen, take my watch. It marks a quarter to 
three. If at three the barricade be not evacnated, 
the cannonade will commence.” 

The pause was solemn. Three o’elock struck, but 
the insurgents showed no sign of giving in. General 
Gerard then, according to his own phrase, made an 
extra summons, for the sake of humanity, by his 
aide-de-camp. It wasthe last. The aide-de-camp who 
made it was verv ill received. ‘* General,” then said 
Oudiner, “fire.”” The generals then placed themselves 
between two pieces of cannon, and the firing com- | 
meneced, About a dozen discharges took place, point | 
blank at the barricade. Immediately after, four see- 
tions, previously prepared for the purpose, darted 
at the barricade, answering by a sharp fire the fire 
of its defenders, and, with incomparable enthusi- 
asm, took by assault their formidable rampart, hav- 
ing their colonel at their head. The sections then 
scattered and chased the insurgents through the 
streets of the suburb, while the cavalry rushed after, 
and captured those who sought refuge in the plains. 

To prevent, during the attack, the assaults from 
the windows, a double line of volunteers were formed, 
who stood on each side of the street, keeping their | 
eyes fixed on the windows. More than 500 shots | 
were fired during the attack on this barricade. The | 
number of killed and wounded was never known on 
the side of the rebels; but the killed were said to 
be about six, and the wounded about four times as 
many. In the cemetery of St. Lever three prisoners 
were taken, and one dving man, who lived but a few 
minutes. 

Besides guns, the defenders of this barricade were 
armed with swords, daggers, pistols, and bars of 
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pelled the electors to accept the lists which 

tated, and to destroy those which they had 

with them. At Calais, the club of the travailleen 
forced also all persons to adhere to certain 
and some terrible fights took place. But the eagay 
dates for whom these attempts were made were gig, 
roughly beaten. At Castelzarrain, collisions uy 
place; at Rochefort, the same; and at Mo 

leups, the Communists caused deplorable 

by their attempts at forcing their bulletins on tig 
people. At St. Amand, about 1,500 votes were gj 
under the influence of violence. Still, it is quite eer. 


of France, and the whole of the departments of tha 
ereat country, the amount of disgraceful electoral 
scenes were, on the whole, few in aumber, The ig. 
surrections of Rouen and Elbeuf were the exceptions, 
while the affair of Limoges remains somewhat of, 
puzzle to this day. : 

As far as it can be anderstood, the facts are 
these: Two parties were in presence during the de 
tions—the Moderate Republicans, and the Comma. 
nists and Ultras. The latter were, as usual, defeated 
in the elections. Furious at this defeat, and belien 
ing, or pretending to believe, that the whole had 
been brought about by the intrigues of the munie. 
pality, the workmen and Socialists rose and took 
possession of the town. 

Limoges is one of those towns in which Sotialit 
ideas have prevailed very extensively for a long tite 
past, especially the doctrines of Pierre Leroux. "M¥ 
candidates of this party, M. Villegourieux, “and 
Dussoubs Gaston, were put forward for electidt; 
and it was announced that if they were not elvetéd 
there would be troubles. The most audacious meim 
were used to foree a victory. Armed bands scotred 
the country in search of the country electors, ‘Whos 
bulletins were taken from them, and the Socialist 
ones substituted; and thus these two candidates ial 
in Limoges itself a great majority, four-fifths of al 
'who voted. The counting of the votes for all the 
neighbourhood took place at Limoges. It wasit- 





iron. On the side of the National Guard there were 
no wounded, but several of the line were severelwv 
hurt. 


This attack was the last serious affair of the night. | 


Several skirmishes occurred, but nothing of great! 
moment. Attacks on couriers took place. Several 


little incidents occurred, but the unity of the Na- 
tional Guard and the line made the rebels gradually 
lose courage. Still, the bravery of the misguided 
populace was immense ; and it is to be regretted it 
should have been thrown away in so unwise and un- | 
alvised a cause. 

The neighbouring town of Elbeuf was in the same | 
position, Guarded by a very small bodyof National | 
Guards and troops of the line, no resistance could be 
offered to the insurgents, who were able to have their 
own way on all points. But, fortunately, on the 29th, 
the arrival of 1,200 of the Garde Mobile, and the. 
energy of the military, who placed the town in a state | 
of siege, terminated this deplorable and lamentable 
affair. 

The struggle at Elbeuf is chiefly remarkable for | 
the connivance which was shown between some of! 
the mu nicipal authorities and the rioters. 

At Vierzon, the mob invaded the polling-booth, 
and, instigated by the leaders of certain clubs, com- 


_tended to have been at the Hotel de Ville; but ‘the 
locale was unfavourable for an attack, and "che ¢lub- 
bists had it changed. The Government commissary, 
M. Chamiot, seemed to connive with them, as‘@id 
the colonel of the National Guard. The National 
Guard were disseminated in such a manner that the 
insurgents were able to disarm them. The voting 
papers were then destroyed, and a Provisional Mt 
nicipality of workmen installed. So matters ft 
mained on the 20th; the new municipality havigg 
behaved well were not interfered with ; but 
is inquiring into the facts of the conspiracy. 
Meanwhile, in Paris considerable agitation pre 
vailed. It was well known that communie 
isted between the delegates of the extreme clubs 
the populations which had risen against the 
ment of the Republic. It was intended, pate 
surrection at Rouen been triumphant, to have erected 
barricades in every part of the town, and ye 
made a desperate move in favour of the party 
Mountain.” The electoral defeat was pk 
with anything like equanimity. On puma 


29th, in the clabs, opinions were very much 
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cided as to what was to be done, when, of 


tain that, taking the whole ten million of elsetgpy 
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ion was quelled, So powerful was 
whe cect of this, that a great demonstration, an- 
segared in favour of Ledru Rollin and Louis Blane, 
pored atotal failure. In the groups, however, the 
iaaguege used was most threatening. The National 
Guards of Rouen were called assassins, the Govern- 
ment was attacked, the elections were denounced as 
stionary, and everything was done to rouse the 
anger of the populace; but, though there was much 
talk, no positive acts of violence occurred. 
; It was asserted by the knowing ones that the day 
for insurrection had been put off. That the 4th May, 
theday of the opening of the National A ssembly, was 
the time for action which had beendecidedon. I heard 
more than one man say that the Assembly of mode- 
rate men should never sitin Paris. hallenged with 
thus insulting the sovereignty of the people, and with 
siolating the first principle of democracy, they re- 
plied that the Chamber was foisted- on the people, 
and not elected by the free choice of the electors. 
On the first of May the excitement in Paris was 
intense. Troubles at Avesnes, at Nantes, at Amiens, 
heeame known, while the tone of certain organs of 
thepresswas very far from reassuring. The Keforme 
a that the reaction had succeeded in divid- 
ing the nation into two camps. It asserted, to the 
consternation of all reasonable men, that the strug- 
gle between the bourgevisie and the proletaires had 
reommenced, The daysof Rouenand Elbeuf were 
named as dreadful victories for the National Guard. 
Itasserted that all these troubles were the result of 
the schemes of the reactionists, and of the cabinets 


— the 30th, the news was known everywhere 


of St, Petersburg and London, whose representatives 
stood. applaudingly at their windows on the 16th 
April.. It is curious to mention that the English 
embassy presents a lofty deadwall to the street, and 
that Lord Normanby’s residence is at the bottom of 


aspacious court-yard. This journal concluded its 
leader by advising all patriots to rally and be ready 
for the day of struggle which wasclose at hand. The 
Commune de Paris, edited by Sobrier, asserted that 
ablind, brutal, and silly defiance had been thrown 
down by the National Guard before the revolution 
February, and it, too, called on the people to be 
tedy, The Vraie Republique, edited by Thoré, the 
able dramatic writer, said, after accusing the Cham- 
ber of being composed of reactionists, ‘ the part of 
the popular republicans is traced out forthem. After 
making therevolution, they arecondemned to another 
Sruggle.” The Representant du Peuple, a Socialist 
gan, with which the well-known Proudhen was con- 
Bected, talked of a new terror like that of "93, and 
wemed to think a dissolution of society necessary to 
| about reorganisation, The Communede Paris 
Wetted, in one of its articles, “« Legitimists buried 
wr clubs for eighteen years, fervent adorers of 

* milieu, advocates, little minds, honest me- 

FCA ; such, with few exceptions, the Chamber 
Brea to France to make for her a democratic con- 
+ There was mueh truth in this ; beeause 
France, dead to really active politieal life for fifty 
Bears, could not know well nine hundred men to re- 
Petit, The onl y remedy, however, was patience, 
+40 strengthen the reactionary party by vio- 

wo as Was recommended by the Courier Fran- 
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cais, once a clever and sensible paper—** Conserva- 
tives, Legitimists, Dynasties, compose the majority 
of the National Assembly ; it is a flagrant insalt to 
the Revolution. The tolerance, the extreme feeble- 
ness of the Government of the barricades, has caused 
allthis. But the true friends of the people must raise 
up the flag which the Government have let fall from 
their hands.”’ | 

Angther thing spread more alarm than all, and 
this was a proclamation signed, among others, by 
Armand Barbes, Colonel of the 12th Legion. It 
was the declaration of a club, in which, after demand- 
ing the adoption of the social ideas which had brought 
about the Revolution, they asserted their principles to 
be those contained in the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, as laid down by Robespierre in 1793. Now 
the alarm felt on this point was absurd, as absurd as 
the atrocious calumnies which, from the death of 
Robespierre until now, have been falminated against 
the great Conventional. Robespierre’s declaration 
was sensible enough, could Barbes and his friends 
have seen it. But these extreme men—and Barbes, 
having allowed his impulsive head to carry him 
away, must be blamed with them—knew of nothing 
save enmity between class and class, and war to the 
knife, and they proclaimed it. 

On this very day may have been said to have com- 
menced the struggle. Theclubs beeame every night 
more violent than the last. ‘‘ To arms" was the ery 
every evening on separating; and as the eleetions be- 
came known, from the farthest corner of the land 
the excitement increased. A placard, signed by 
Caussidiére, the Prefect of Police, allowed that ra- 
mours prevailed that documents were circulating ini- 
mical to order, that incendiary instigations were la- 
vishly distributed, and he begged the citizens not to 
be led away by these follies. 

The discovery of a great conspiracy at Marseilles, 
and its total defeat, tended somewhat to reassure the 
capital; but the near approach of the opening of the 
National Assembly still left us full of anxiety and 
alarm. 

But at length the memorable 4th of May arrived. 
The most intense excitement prevailed on the pre- 
vious evening, but all gave way on the morning in 
question. A splendid morning—a warm sun, a clear 
and pellucid sky—saluted the first official day of the 
French Republic. From an early hour spectators 
began to arrive, and to crowd the Boulevard, the 
Garden of the Tuileries, the Place de la Concorde, 
the neighbourhood of the Chamber, and the Champs 
Elysées. The scene was of a most cheerful and 
agreeable character. Compact masses of workmen 
in the labouring costume, citizens of every social 
condition, ladies in elegant and fresh spring toilets, 
with many country people and foreigners, covered the 
pavements, while the whole line of march was 
by the National Guard in uniform and blouses, by the 
troops of the line, by the Garde Mobile, and the Re- 
publican Guard, on the tops of whose guns waved 
flowers and garlands, Bands of the regiments played 
patriotic airs. 

The members of the Provisional Government con+ 
gregated at one o'clock, on the Place Vendéme, noar 
the Hotel of the Minister of Justice. They were on 
foot, and immediately moved towards the Chamber, 
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amid loud cries of Vivela Republique! Vive le Gou- 
vePnement Provisoire! Vive Lamartine! A solitary 
attempt at Vire Louis Blane! caused uproarions 
laughter. The procession moved slowly along, pre- 
ceded by a few cavalry of the National Guard; and 
in a few minntes after a salute of artillery announced 
the arrival of the member: in the National Assembly, 

Ever since eleven o’clock the Chamber had been 
open, and before twelve all the tribunes were occu 
pied by about a thousand spectators, among whom 
were Lord and Lady Normanby, and Madame de 
Lamartine. About seven handred members were 
present, among whom the Napoleons, Murat, and 
Lacordaire excited the most attention. But very few 
wore the gillet ala Robespierre, but among the few 
was noticed M. Caussidifre, the Prefect of Police, 
who, moreover, sported a most tremendous Repub 
lican hat. 

After a short interval, according to the enstom in 
France, the doven d’age, or oldest member present, 
ascended the President's chair. This was M. Audry 
de Puyraveau, the ex-deputy and well known Re- 
publican. The six youngest members acted as seere- 
taries. About a quarter past one, a ery of “ To your 
places,” announced the near arrival of the Provisional 
(iovernment, The door opens. Two sentries, one of 
them in a blonse, guard it, while a line of officers of 
the National Guard stand on each side. The cannon 
thunders withont. The President rises and goes to 
meet the Government. The drums beat a march, and 
the members of the Executive enter ina mass. From 
every part of the assembly at this instant burst one 
long and thrilling shout, Vive la Republique! M. 
Dupont de Eure, the venerable President of the 
Council, replied, with much emotion, holding up his 
hand, “ Yes, ves! Long live the Republic!” The 
members here all rose; and once more from the As- | 
wombly, from the Tribunes, from the National Guard, | 
burst the ery, Vive Ja Republiqne. The members 
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After another lond ery of Vive la R 
which seemed to come from the very bottom of thy 
heart, the members retired to their bureanx to verify 
the elections. 

At three o’clock the Assembly sat again, The re: 
presentatives of one department were declared 
elected, and the members were about to proceed ts 
another, when M. Olivier Démosthéne proposed, amig 
partial applause, that each member take an oath of 
fidelity to the Republic, one and indivisible. It wag 
however, called to mind that the Provisional (rovers. 
ment had abolished all oaths, and the decree wag 
proved of by the Assembly. The Assembly, however 
earried away byenthusiasm, rose again, and, in mass, 
cried, Vive la Republique, with an earnestness whieh 
was worth many oaths, 

The verification of the elections continued some 
‘time, when it was announced that the people were 
without, demanding the praclamation of the Repablie 
in their midst. Some hesitated; but the majority, 
vielding to the will of the sovereign masses, at one 
rose, and, in a few minutes, the Provisional Gover. 
ment, at the head of the whole Assembly, stood with. 
out, in front of the peristile. The Place de la Con. 
corde, the bridge of the same name, the superb quais, 
offered a magnificent spectacle. A prodigious, a vast 
| erowd, oceupied every available spot. The long ter 
race of the Tuileries’ Gardens, so long closed by the 
dynasty, was lined with spectators. Battalions of the 
National Guard were seattered here and there, to pre 
'vent inconvenient pressure, while the bavonets of 
whole legions flashed in the warm sun at no great dis 
tance. ‘The steps of the Palace of the Nation wer 
crowded, On its summit were the Government, The 
standard-bearers of the National Guard and the 
Garde Mobile brought their flags and waved them 
over their heads. Under this canopy the Presidest 
was about to proclaim the Republic in the nameof the 
Assembly, when the generous feeling of the masse 








weated themselves, and then, when Dapont de Eure | 
moved to the tribune, the Government stationed them. 
selves below it, standing. The venerable Vresident 
then read the following speech :— 


"Citizen Representatives of the People— 
* The Provisional Government of the Republic comes to 


bow before the nation, and to render a signal homage to the | | 


supreme power with which you are invested. 

* Elect of the People! we welcome vou to this great capi 
tal, where your presence excites a sentiment of happiness and 
hope which will not be deceived. 

“ Trustees of the National Sovereigniy! vou are about to 
found new institutions, upon the broad basis of democracy, 
and to give to France the only constitution that can suit her, 
a Republican constitution. (Here the whole Assembly rose, 
and, with their right hands raised, cried, Mire /a Republique | 

“ Bat after having procloimed the great political law, which 
is about to organise definitely the country, like us, citizen 

tatives, you will proceed to regulate the possible and 

action of the Government in the relations which 

the necessities of labour establish among all citizens, and 
which ought to have for basis the sacred laws of justice and 
fraternity. (Renewed cheering, and cries of Jive la Repub- 


In fine, the time has arrived for the Provisional Govern. 
ment to resign into your hands the unlimited power with 
which the Revolution bad invested it. You know that, with 
regard to ourselves, this dictatorship was only a moral power 
exercised in the midst of those difficult circumstances through 
which we have passed. 

“ Paithful to our origin and our personal convictions, we 
have not hesitated to proclaim the Republic of February. 

** To-day we shall maugurate the of the Nationa! 
Assembly to the ory that should always salute it—J ive le 





Republique” 


burst forth in the ery for the flags ofthe line, During 
the pause occasioned by the immediate accession t 
this demand, hundreds rushed up to shake handswith, 
and congratulate the Provisional Government, while 
cries of “ Long live Poland,” ‘ Long live Italy,” filled 
the air. 

In a few minutes the soldiers had come with thelr 
flags, and then M. Audry de Payravean read the 
proclamation agreed to on the motion of M. Beryer, 
and then ontburst the music from every side, the 
flourishing of trumpets, the beating of drums, anc 
the lond resounding of the artillery. After af 
words from the President, which few were able® 
catch, the whole Assembly descended the steps of 
the peristyle, amid cries of Vive [ Assemblée! 
le Gouvernement Provisoire! Vive la Ligne! Vw 
la Garde Nationale! 


| The representatives then passed through a double 
line of soldiers, civie and regular—made the 

the house—and, amid the warmest pro 
devotion and attachment, re-entered the 

by the Place de Bourgogne. : 

| And thus ended this day so mach dreaded. Avg 
spread the happy people to announce that the Re 
‘public was won—that it was proclaimed ; and & 
agents of the violent clubs, who were 
the groups, saw that the moment was ill-chosen'®® 
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They did not, however, give up—! 
their criminal projects to, however, 


an nearest jon. 


perery distant day. 


That very evening the conspirators met at their | 

wad-quarters, No. 16, Rue de Rivoli, the residence | 
r. What actually passed is, of eourse, a! 

weret; but it is well known that the organisation | 
ofthe secret societies was about this time again com. | 
meneed. The anarchists became aware that openty | 
their plans were futile ; and they once more took to 
she dark. The extent of their connections, their 
Mans, their organisation, will presently be fully ex 
planed. | 

On the morning of the 5th, a strange circumstance 
aecarred, which enlled much notice on General Cour- 
tais, This elderly gentleman was always notori- 
wely a friend of Louis Blane and Ledru Rollin ; 
and, on the morning in question, he took it into his 
headto getup a demonstration in their favour, The 
dyammers of the second legion went round, and told 
the National Guard to assemble in uniform, but. 
without arms. Not knowing why, they obeved the, 
ainmons ; but, on finding that it was for a demon-| 
dfation, and in favour of Ledru Rollin and Louis 
Blane, they indignantly refused; but being together, | 
they agreed to a petition for the selection of a com- 
tander-in-chief of the National Guard, by election, | 

Un the Sth, the election of president took place 7 
and decided at once the temper ef the Assembly. It 
Was quite certain that the extreme Republicans were | 
very powerful—far more so alone than the moderate | 
mest but these received the support of the Mon- | 
Wehista, the Carlists, and the knot of reactionists, | 
These latter put forward M, Buchez, Why? no man 
eanld BAY. lle wre notoriously a Socialist, though 
a moderate and peculiar school; but, being a | 
Boeialist, | should, for that very reason, have doubted 
his capacity. llis opponent was Trélat, a gentle 
manly man, and a Republican, about whom there 
ald be no mistake, Ile had the misfortune, how- 
tet, to be patronised by Ledra Rollin, Louis Blane, 
a Flocon, ancl the A sseimbly preferred his adver 
aaty; the votes being — 


Voters, : ine 
Absolute maior ty. , . 2 ya4 
M Bucher, . 7. S89 votes, 
MoT, lat, Lk i . Yi 
M. Reeurt, ' rv a v1 
M Woirhave, , ase 3 
M. de Cormenin, ée 8 3 


The thorough-going Republicans showed them- | 
Mlres very strony, for the votes given to Trélat, Re- 
cart, and Woirhaye were theirs. This is satisfac-| 
boty, because it ensures the Republicans a clear ma-| 


pity in tho Asseinbly, as far more than 150 of the | 
82 were republican votes, 

As vice-presidents were elected, M. Reeurt, Ge- 
Wal Cavaignac, M. Corton, M. Guinard, M. Cor- 
Metin, and M. Senart, all Republicans, even not ex- 
tpting Cormenin, The annalling of the election 
Schmidt, the pledge given by Caussidiére in regard 
W public order, and a few minor details, concluded 

fitting of tho Oth, if we exeept the speeches of 

ne, and the other members of the Govern- 

vas which were, however, but narratives of what 
done and conceived since the Revolution. 
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On the 8th, all Paris was agitated by the question 
as to what should replace the Provisional Goyern- 
ment—whether it should be continued in office or re- 
placed by a president, executive, or commission, or 
whether the Chamber should itself choose a couneil 
and ministers. Aftersomediscussion on these points, 
and the reference of the various propositions to a 
committee, a vote of thanks to the Provisional Go- 
vernment was proposed, This at once showed the 
tactics of the violent party. Barbés rose, and re- 
fused to aequiesce in the vote of thanks, as long as 
the massacre of Rouen remained unexplained. | He 
entered into a long speech to show that the working 
classes had been butchered at that place without 
having done anything to deserve being attacked ; he 
went so far as to say that the forty-one barricades 
were erected by unarmed men to defend themselves 
against the savage National Guard, At Rowen, as 
elsewhere, unfortunately, the shopocraey of France 
are very brutal and savage when irritated, but the 
working classes were wholly and completely the ag- 
gressors, M, Senard, in a clear and manly speech, 
explained away the unfair imputations of Barbes, 
and the vote of thanks passed with six dissentients, 

The next day was deeply interesting, and in some 
degree unfortunate, as it slightly weakened the po- 
pularity of M. de Lamartine, ‘The commission of 
the Chamber proposed that the ministry should be 
chosen directly by the Chamber, which idea was sup- 
ported by Barrot with some little show of party feel- 
ing. It would probably have failed, but Lamartine 
stepped forward and supported with energy and elo- 
quence the contrary view. It was clear from his 
tone that he desired the Exeeutive Commission of 
tive as much to ensure the eleetion of Ledra Rollin 
as anything else ; and though he had a majority of 
28, he nothing the less exeited much discontent, Men 
seemed to wish that Lamartine should at once throw 
Ledru Rollin and his party overboard—a piece of 
folly which, had Lamartine been guilty of, would 
have ensured the complete triumph of the conspiracy 
of the Lith May. Though slightly injured for the 
moment in his popularity, Lamartine, it is quite cer- 
tain, acted with consummate and profound wisdom, 

But very different was the opinion of a section of 
the Chamber; for, on a vote being taken the next 
day, the Executive Commission was found to be 


|composed as follows, the number of voters being 


TOA: 
\rago,. ar rébecdieded eons AOS 
Garnier Pages... pecsdeusabieaueee 715 
M. Marie, ; nantes ieee 
0 Ee ae a 
Ledra Rollia,... ieee nee 455 


It will thus be seen that Lamartine wanted 149 
votes of unanimity; but on Monday, the 15th, the 
poet-statesman was fully compensated for this abates 
ment of popularity, by the conduct of both Ledra 
Rollin and M. Flocon, who, by their union with the 
Moderate Republicans, prevented the dissolution of 
the Chamber being regarded as serious. 

The first act of the Executive Commission was to 
appoint Ministers, M. Bastide, in the Foreign Of- 
fice, represented Lamartine ; Flocon, in the Ministry 
of Commerce, Ledra Rollin. } on Pe complete 


list of the first Republican A 
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Moreign Affairs, 9... we ws M. Baste. 
Under-Secretary-of-State for Foreign Affairs, M. Jules Favre. 

War (per interim), 0... 0 + + M. Chasras. 

athe pen asee. «nh. 000. Gane 5 ans Adiniral Cazy. 

RE eee nce coe one gre, Mo MOEET. 
Under-Secretary-of-State for the Interior, M. Carteret. 
Public Works, ro tener! 
Commerce and Agricultare,  ... 0... «ss M. Floecon. 
Finances, aatihind® le Pree! it Verve aaa. 
SO eee ee . M. Crémieux. 
Public Iusiruction, ... ... , M. Carnot. 
Under-Secretary-of-State for Public Instruction, M. Jean Reynaud, | 
Worship, wre” | See .e. eee ~»>60 M.. Bethmont. 
Maire of Paris, K- tt , : M. Marrast. 
Préfecture of Police, ae . see MM. Canssidiere. 


On Thursday the 11th, it was decided that the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber should have power to call at any. 
time any armed force to the assistance and defence of 
the Chamber. 

On Saturday, various events occurred which should 
have opened the eyes of the Executive to the position 
of affairs. The bureaux met to discuss the members| 
who were to be elected to the Commission of Labour. | 
Louis Blane declined attending in his burean, while_ 
Albert remained perfectly silent in his, listening, but, 
taking no part whatever in the discussion. The fact 
was, he expected, in comparatively a few hours, to oc- 
cupy a very different position. The same day, the de- 
legates of the Luxembourg declared that the promises | 
made on the barricades having been violated, they de- | 
clined attending the fete, but hints were thrown out | 
that they would attend it in another capacity. | 

I was told on Friday the 12th, the anniversary of the | 
Barbes insurrection of 1839, that the republique social. | 
iste was far nearer than I supposed; and some of my 
republican friends went so far as to favour me with a 
detailed account of the military organisation of the sec. 
tions. Comparing the state of fecling in February with 
that of the day, I paid no attention to the warning, as 
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fete at the Champ de Mars. Amongst other foreignes 
the Poles had been invited to take part in the rejaiej 

That they should go there did not at all suit the views 
of the conspirators, who, in hindering them from gg. 
tending, would thus sow the seeds of dissension ang dis. 
cord where unanimity above all things was necessary 
Accordingly, on the Saturday morning, another bill ap. 
peared, headed, “ They assassinate our brothers whilp 
you ask us to your fetes.” Several of these cirenm. 
stances having become known to the Government, and 
it being almost certain that a large party would endes. 


'|vour to create a disturbance, it was decided at the lest 
‘|hour, and after much division of opinion, that the fate 


should not take place. Meanwhile, on Saturday, accom. 
ing to arrangement, a considerable body of workmen met 
at the Bastile at ten o'clock, Tere a great difference 
of opinion arose as to whether they should go up on tht 
day to the Chamber or not. It was found that a bad 
day had been chosen, and that in place of two or thing 
hundred thousand persons whom they expected ‘tote 
present, not more than ten or twelve thousand had eome 
forward; while the announcement of the Revoluti 
Committee had considerable effect. These individuals 
seemed to know that the féte would be put off. © 

with the fact that Monday is an idle day, Hubert, Barbes, 
and the rest adjourned the demonstration as far as they 
had influence. Still the meeting had, to a certain extent, 
taken place, and the question now remained of deeidi 
what was to be done. After a short consultation; it 
was determined to delay the affair to Monday; andom 
of the delegates, mounting on the shoulders of a 

of friends, made a short speech, in which he called 

the assembled crowd to return to the Bastile at the’saihe 
hour on Monday, when they would march in procesdien 
to the Chamber for the presentation of the petitidt. 
This delay, however, by no means suited the more-vip- 
lent of the party and those not in the secret, who seemed 





T had no conception that Barbés, Blanqni, Huber, Louis 
Blane, and all the other extreme men, were quite so 
mad as they proved to be. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF THE liotn MAY. 
Since the union which was supposed to have taken 
place between Lamartine and Ledru Rollin and the 


consolidation of the moderate party, Blanqui, Barbes, | 


and others of the violent men, secing that they had no 
chance of obtaining power or carrying out their mea- 
sures by fair means, secretly organised a conspiracy, by 
means of which they hoped to overturn the Government. 
As it was necessary that they should have some rallying 
ery, by means of which they might call their followers 
together without alarming the authorities, they adopted 
that of “Poland.” The events of that country were ex- 
ceedingly favourable for their purpose. News had just 
arrived that many thousands of the Poles had been mas- 
sacred in different places, and that if immediate foreign 
assistance were not given, the Polish cause would be 
ruined for ever. A field having been thus opened to 
them, a petition was immediately got up in favour of 
that country, and bills were extensively posted, calling 
on all friendly to the cause to join the procession which 
was to precede its presentation to the Chambers, and 
support its prayer. The day appointed was Saturday 
the 13th. The following day was to be that of the great 


to be determined to proceed, and trust to acetdent fa 
ithe fulfilment of their wild and insensate plans. After 
ia short pause, therefore, the procession was marshalled, 
jand presently set out in due order for the Chambers I 
_was headed by a few National Guards, Polytechuieste 
‘dents, &c., and the delegates carrying the petition ¥ 


rious flags were as usual carried at several points of the 
| 


procession, 
were saluted by many cries of “ Vive la Pologne.” The 
utmost quietness and order were observed. 

| On arriving at the Madelaine, the procession cane to 
.a halt, and the four delegates proceeded across the Plate 
de la Concorde to the Chamber. Here the petition 9 
|| received by M. Vavin, deputy of the Seine. , 
| while it was spread everywhere about that a vasthult 
| ber of the violent party had proceeded to the Chambl, 
‘land, foreing their way past the National Guards, 3 
caused alarm to the members. One of the Qut 

| the Chamber, seeing the excitement which reigned 
ithe crowd on the Place de la Concorde, and not 

ito what length things might proceed, gave orders } 
Tracey, Colonel of the 1st Legion of National 
|\to have the rappel beaten. This step caused th 
‘|to increase tenfold. The sowrgeoisie, sitting qt 
their shops a few minutes before, were now seen. 
about in all directions, in truth not knowing | 
to turn. But they were quickly drawn 


were svon ready to face the enemy. Their 











As they passed along the Boulevards, they 
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|were, however, nowhere to be found; for the 
jon in favour of Poland had very wisely dis-_ 


persed. The rappel was still beating vigorously through | and 150,000 
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If Saturday closed gloomily, Sunday opened still mote 
so. It was, as I have said, the day of the proposed fte, 


people from the Janliewe and su 


streets, and Paris was at this moment in a very ex-|| villages had arrived in Paris, unaware of its postpone- 


ded state. = The procession, although dispersed, was. 
entirely dissipated. - Groups of men, in blouses, were | 
ted in all the streets, discussing violently the late 
gets. ‘The beating of the rappel roused their anger, 
git was, it was said, uncalled for; and one of them, 
gaking a rush on a drummer, smashed the offending and | 
wisy instrument to pieces. His success gave him new | 
courage ; and he was on the point of serving another in| 
the same manner, when several water-carriers, taking 
the part of the drummers, threw themselves upon the 
gan and arrested him. | 
In various quarters of Paris the National Guard and 
the people had slight skirmishes. All the evening, the 
greets, Palais Royal, and other public places, were filled 
gith a disturbed populace, which required but little to 
gt it in commotion. The afternoon produced a new. 
use of excitement. Hardly had the Polish affair been | 
fnished for the tine, when the streets became placarded_ 
with announcements, declaring that, owing to the time | 
tllowed having been too short for the delegates from | 
the provinces to arrive, the féte proposed for the next 
day had been adjourned. This piece of news had the. 
vorst possible effect on the people. It was perfectly 
known that the reason set forth was not altogether the 
true one. A great portion of the délegates had already | 
urived, and many more were expected on the following: 
worming. ‘The news was especially ungrateful to the 
pamerous small traders who had laid out all their little 
stock of money in buying cakes, wine, beer, and other 
mreshments, intended for the use of the féte-goers on 
the morrow. The tents were already erected—the 
gods were already beyond the barriers; and when the 
news arrived of a postponement of the féte, the traders’ 
joyful countenanees became sorrowful beyond deserip- 


tin, In looking at their large baskets of cakes, bon- | 


bons, and all sorts of sweetmeats, tears came into the 
tres of the owners, to think that all their perishable 
gods, if not consumed by the next day, would be to 
thmadead loss. They were told that the féte had been 
postponed for a week: to thein it did not matter if it 
had been postponed for ever, as to them a single day 
was of equal consequence as a year. 

Amongst political parties the postponement of the 
lite was looked upon as nothing but a sign of weakness 
ta the part of the Government. Every one was discon- 
ated, and all had their peculiar grievances. | 

Thus closed one day of excitement, only to give place. 
Wanother. It must, however, be remarked, that in| 
tality, the nultitudinous preparations for the fete were | 
™& completed, and that, had it taken place, there would | 


have been a vast amount of accideuts and failures.* 
reece dinette 


“4 Meanwhile, in the clubs the most violent excitement pre- 
Wied. In the Club Central Republicain a scene occurred which 
yhowever, presaged what was to follow. 
of the Société Centrale Republicaine were of a more 
aature than asual, although the language was less vio- 
~~ M. Blanqui, who a few weeks ago spoke like a man con- 
mm of his impotence, displayed the confidence of one who was 
cen raccess, The first person who addressed the club stated 
fhe people had gained “ two victories on the rame day ;” those 
"tories had been gained without any conflict, “ by the moral power 
Stevetking classes.” He said that M. Emile Thomas, the di. 





|| ried him off in his carriage. 


ment. They and the delegates together formed a mass 
of very indignant personages. 





Blanc, had convoked a large bedy of the workmen under his direc. 
tion fo a meeting at the Barritre du Combat, under the pretext 
of reviewing them, but in reality to prevent their joining the ma- 
_nifestation in favour of Poland. M. Emile Thomas, he stated, 
arrived at the meeting with the haughty demeanour of a master, 
but left it under very different feelings. When he made his ap- 
pearance, the man who recounted the incident to the elab shouted, 
“ Vire Louis Blanc! vive 0 Organisation du Travail!” and his shout 
was immediately repeated by the whole meeting. “If you are an 


|| advoeate of M. Louis Blanc’s system,” said M. Emile Thomas, “go 


and ery ‘Vire Lowis Blane! at the Luxembourg ;” and he gave 
the man who had proffered the cry a sharp reprimand. “New,” 
continued the orator, “I observed to M. Emile Thomas, that Louis 
Blanc deserved our warmest sympathies, and that for his own ia- 
solence we would cry, ‘4 bas Emile Thomes, which was done by 
the meeting. An animated discussion ensued, and M. Emile Tho- 
mas was roughly handled by some of the workmen.” 

The man who stated the cireumstances to the club said that M. 
Emile Thomas had not been actually assaulted; but a gentleman 
observed that he had only been saved by a friend of his whe ear- 
The workmen afterwards repaired to 
the Place de la Madeleine, and sent a deputation to present an ad- 
dress in favour of Poland to the National Assembly, when, to their 
great astonishment (according to the statement of the orater), they 
heard the rappel beaten, and found the National Guard wader arms. 
An officer of the 12th battalion, commanded by M. Barbés, burst 
one of the drums, and the workmen followed his example every 
time they fell in with a drummer. ‘They inquired who had given 
orders to beat the rappel, and were informed they were broaght to 
the mairie by a staff oflicer, who came from the Hotel de Ville. 
The orator informed the club that having met a National Gaard ia 
arms, he said to him, “ You raseal, what are you armed for? Do 
you wish to murder us as the Garde Bourgeotse murdered our fel- 
low-workmen at Ronen? You see our manifestation is peaceable.” 
And he was forced to retreat. In the Rae Basse de Rempart the 
‘workmen fell in with a small body of National (iuards, who, on 
being asked the same question, received them with fixed bayonets, 
saying, they had nothing to do with them. Here a conflict might 
| have taken place, had not a pupil of the Polytechnic School inter- 
fered, aud represented to the National Guards that the manifesta. 
| tion was in favour of Poland, and they ought also to ery, “ Fiee la 
| Pologne!” which they did, and were afterwards compelled to sepa- 
|rate. In these circumstances, the National Guards were represented 
las being the aggressors, and the incident was mentioned to the 
lelub as “4 proof of the coatem} lated “St. Bartholomew” of the 
people ! 

M. Arnand Frémy now rose, and said that in the preceding meet- 
ing of the club he had been accused of violence; but he had been 
misunderstood. He had not meant to advise an immediate conflict, 
he had merely wished to impress on the club that the Democrats had 
| been bet raved; that the Government was acting upon the same policy 
as the late monarchy; that M. Lamartine promised their president, 
on the 17th of March, that the troops should be ordered away from 
Paris, and his promise had not been fulfilled. Le, therefore, urged 
them, when they made a demonstration, not to give way til promises 
had been replaced by acts. 

M. Arnand Frémy then read anaddress he proposed the elubshould 
vote, demanding that the troops should be forthwith ordered away 
from the capital, that the whole body of the Magistracy should be dis- 
missed; that all public officers should receive the same salary; and 
several other like propositions, which the tumult that arose im the 
assembly did not allow me to hear. The orator's jon Was 
most energetically opposed by two members of the club; and finally 
by M. Blanqui, in the cleverest speech I have yet beard him deliver, 
I may observe that he wears his hair and beard in the Roman style, 
aud, whilst I listened to his speech, he reminded me of Catilige be 
ranguing the conspirators of home, M. Blanqui said that in the pre- 
ceding mecting he had urged the club to avoid most carefully 
violent measures, becanse he was anxious to prevent the Demos 
from “ playing the game of their adversaries.” He had 















Mier d the Atteliers Nationaux, and the antagonist of M. Louis 
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voked the manifestation onthe 17thof March, because the “ Reaction * 
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The people who had come up from the provinces, de- 
termined, at least, to hear the explanation which should 
be given by the Government relative to the putting off 
the féte, met on Sunday morning at the Palais Natioval. 
After a short discussion, delegates were sent to the 











had made a demonstration previously; but since that time, and 
more particularly since the affairs of Rouen, the “Reaction” was 
losing ground so rapidly that the greatest fault his party could be 
led into would be a demonstration that might appear to confirm 
the slanders of their enemies. He entirely approved the principle 
of M. Arnaud Frémy’s address. They would demand as much, and 
much more, but “for the present,’ said he, “we should be pro- 
ceeding too far—nay, not too far, that we can never do, but too 
fast.” M. Blanqui observed, that he felt not a little surprised to 
find himself acting the “ Moderate,” but the advantages of mode- 
ration were too great for him to consent tostake them rashly. He 
said that in March the “ Democratic” party was distrusted by the 
greater portion of the working classes ; but since that time a won- 
derful change had taken place. They had then sided with the 
“ Reaction,” because that party had persuaded them the “ Demo- 
erate” were a violent faction of maleontents; but the affairs of 
Rowen had tanght the people that the “ Reaction” alone was vio- 
lent. The people invariably supported the cause of justice and 
right, but they were very easily turned. 

Here M. Blanqui stated, as a proof of his assertion, that a work- 
man who was addressing a meeting of people with the utmost sue- 
cess, happened in the heat of an extemporary speech to assert that 
there was not a single member of the National Assembly who really 
represented the interests of the working classes. That assertion 
alone was sufficient to alienate the meeting from the orator. “We 
must, therefore,’ said M. Blanqui, “act with the utmost prudence, 
Had I to deal with men like yourselves, I should speak differently. 
You are enlightened, and your principles cannot be shaken; but vou 
only form the vangnard of the people——-they are rapidly coming to 
us—we must not lose our advantages.” He now observed that 
he did not require the club to wait long. 
time; but he deemed it would be madness when a party was daily 


They would act in due 


losing ground to undertake anything that might give it strength 
He added that the decay of the ‘ 
three days, perhaps, they might undertake a demonstration with 
certain success, He did not expect the National Assembly would 
offer any resistance, lor they were (laily 
people, Notwithstanding their hatred for the Republic, they lad 
chosen the M nistry rnb the he publicans instead ot M Oddillon | 
Barrot, and other © men of that sort 
pointer if they had not feared the people 


Reaction” Was 8&0 rapid, that in 


fecling™ the pulse ai tie 





"whom they would have ap 
The Assembly did not 
represent the Democracy, but still he thought they would not com 
pel the Democrats to resort to violent measures 

He then went on to say, that if the club were determined t 
act at presen! he had neither the power nor the will to prevent 
them, bat he would never advise them to hazard a certain victory | 


for want of a little patience and he therefore most strenuously | 


| 
hlamed M. Arnaud Freimy's motion. || 
|| Marrast, Clement Thomas, and the Nadsiouwal , 


The latter made a short reply, after which M. Blanqui rose, and 
again repeated, as he is wont to do, every one of the arguments he 
Wiad already used, till he felt he had deeply impressed them on the 
minds of the audience, 
of the Laxembourg” had informed the Government that they would | 
not be present at the se/-, 
metant, because the Government was afraid, and did not know what 
might arise in the immense concourse of people that it would at- 
tract. 
have their course, and assured them of the very early triamph of 
the Democracy. 

A workman employed on the Northern Railroad then stated the 
result of an interview he had nad with one of the Ministers. He 
said, that the Minister had delivered a “ very pretty speech,” but, 
xs he promised them nothing, he had himself called on him to con- 
clade, and had replied, that the workmen of the Northern Railroad 
were determined that their demand (an increase of salary of one 
frane per day) should be granted, and that the Garde Nationale | 
Mobile, stationed near the railroad, should be removed. The Mi 
nister having said that they had only been ordered there for the 
safety of the property, the workman replied, they were not wanted. 
**Budeed,” said he to the club, “ have we not taken good care to 
pretect the railroad, which we hope some day © see OWF ON pTO- 


| 

" } 
He reminded the club that the ‘ delegates | 
| 


which had been postponed till the 2ist| 


He once more urged the club to suffer circumstances to 
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Minister of the Interior, to ask the cause of the 
| ponement, and to demand that the fete should take plage 
at latest on Tuesday. M. Recurt promised a f 
answer by three o'clock. Accordingly, at that houg, the 
| Place Vendome was crowded with the delegates, 
ing the flags of their respective departments, aud eq, 
|pecting an answer to their demand. After Waiting ag 
hour and a half, without anything being done, wueh 
discontent began to manifest itself, and loud cries Were 
| made for the appearance of the Minister. M. Creiieux, 
/who was particularly called for, sent an auswer that he 
was unwell, and could not come. This answer luicteased 
the confusion, and several persons were for culermg the 
liotel by foree. While this was proceeding, two others 
of the Ministers, MM. Floeon and Reeurt, appeared, 
M. Floeon endeavoured to persuade the people that the 
fete had been put off by the National Assembly, and yot 
This excuse was at once seen te 


by the Government. 
ibe erroneous, and a seer of much confusion eusued, 
M. Flocon called one of the delegates, in the Course of 
| the argument, ‘a bad citizen,’ which raised a dreadful 
‘hubbub. M. Reeurt had recourse to conciliatory méeae 
‘sures, and offered the delegates places, free of CApense, 
to the Hippodrome, or any of the theatres. This ex. 
_traordinary proposition was received with shouts of 
laughter, and the delegates, tearing their flags in pieces, 
declared that they would inmeciately leave Paris, aad 
allow the fete to take its chanee. 

Some consolation, however, was afforded to the dis 
appointed, by the splendour of the day. The Chap 
de Mars and all the public places were cecupied by dense 
crowds, who consumed largely the good things provided 
by the fuuraisseurs. About tive, however, a terrific 
ilhunder-storm, accompanied Ly heavy showers of rae, 
completely swept the streets, which, however, at a later 
hour, were again tilled, and, as late as two in the mom 
ing, groups were seen discussing Louis Blanc, Poland, 
lialy, and the other exciting questions of the day. 

The clubs were again well attended, but it was notin 
those places that the mterest of the situation was placed. 
[t was in the seeret couspiracy, of which we now proceed 
to give the history. 

The party of conspirators laust first he brie fly alluded 
to* The men who maimly brought about the suceesstih 
termination of the Revolution were of two parties. The 
moderate, but determined republicans, represeuted by 

and the 
host of violent and extreme republicans, conspirators by 
trade, ever since 1830. The greater portvion of these 
Flocon, Louis Blanc, are now sul 
ciently well known not to require notice, Sobrier abs 
Caussidicre were two old companions in Conspiracy, W lay 
having captured the Prefecture of Police on ihe 240 


were Socialists. 


se ; 
| February, became Prefects of Police on their own 


pointment, supported by the whole determined body whe 


installed them, and who received regular organsaiel 
under the title of Montaguards, in honour of Robespaattt 


and the old patriots of 1793. Sobrier, an extreme St 
clalist, having at once demanded the realisation off ba 

views, had to resign; but such was his influence jae 

then, that the Provisional Government granted himy@ 

a sinall rent, the use of a large portion of a house 

Rue de Rivoli, where he established both a newspap™ 

en a" ene 

| © Bull accounte of them ail will be given in the new work de 
writer, “ Men and Parties.” Pare i 
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ing, while republican, decidedly anti-social and com- 
wasist, the Commune de Paris and Vraie Republique party 
‘ook courage. Thore, Raspail, and other wild theo- 
dats, considering their party crushed by the victorious 
ition of true republicanism in the Assembly, coalesced 


with them; while Pierre Leroux, Proudhon, and other | 


risionaries, were also secretly, if not openly, their col- 


As soon as the new Executive had been chosen by the | 


Assembly, and Louis Blane and Albert became private 


members of the Chamber, the determination of the con- | 


girators seemed to have heen taken. They saw clearly 


that there was no hope for the adoption of any of their’ 
rsh and Utopian ideas; they discovered that France | 
was, according to their notion, dreadfully behind-hand. | 


The majority of the workmen were very little advanced. 


aid they determined to force them to accept their no- | 


trons. 
A good deal of fanaticism was, no doubt, joined with 
avast amount of disappointed personal ambition; but | 
conceive the latter feeling, with that of revenge, to have 
attuated many. Barbés is evidently a sincere man—a 


de Paris, and a garrison also of Montag- 
whom he paid to defend him. With him were. 

ted Huber, Blanqui, Barbés, and other democratic 

: who, however, as long_as the Provisional | 
t existed, were necessarily forced to remain | 

‘et. from the presence of their heads in the Executive. | 
The National Assembly having been elected, and | 


| 


warm lover of the people; but, weak and impulsive, 


easily led away by his designing companions. Be this 
a it may, the conspiracy went on. 

Tn the Rue Jean-Jacques Rousseau is a small caf, 
whieh has behind it an unfrequented little garden, where, 


| 
| 


under trees, are seats for those who desire to take re-| 
freshments. ‘The editor, reporters, and other persons | 

° oa ° ; 
coanected with the Ae/orme newspaper, were in the ha- 


bit of solacing themselves here of a night. During the 
week previous to the outburst of the conspiracy, at ten 
Oeloek of the night, a small party of men congregated 
round a table in the corner of this garden, to plot and 
plan against the National Assembly. They were all 
wen well read iu the history of the old Revolution, far 
more so than in the new, and they dreamed of another 
144 August, directed, not against the monareh, for 
whe existed, but against the sovereign people. As an 
“giment to defend their insensate attack on a body 
eleeted by ten millions of Frenchmen, it was asserted 
that the nation was in reality untit for universal suff | 
mge—that it wanted invigorating—that some years of 
‘strong dictatorship, giving extreme democratic laws, 
™& Decessary to put France on a right footing; and, | 
With these view 5, It was resolved to violate the sanctuary | 
the Republic. 
this knot of men were will readily be supposed. 

They were Barbes, Sobrier, Blanqui, Raspail, Hubert, 
and, on certain evenings, Louis Blane, Caussi-| 
Flocon, Courtais, and Albert. ‘The first thing to | 
tonsidered was, who were to be the dupes. It was. 
werasary for their plans to be backed by a prodigious | 
wmeourse of people, and this was not easily to be got | 
, - Any avowed armed manifestation would cause | 
‘Canter one on the part of the Government and the! 
nr) Guard, and their plans be thus utterly frus- 
‘Two schemes were then proposed—the con-| 

of vast masses of the workmen of the National ' 
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Atteliers, under pretence of a discussion on the organisa- 

tion of labour; and the war cry of Poland. The con- 
spirators knew well that in France Poland is always a 
popular cry; and that the masses, both of artisans and 
middle classes, will always move in favour of that 
country. 

On Thursday the manifestation was decided on for 
Saturday; while, by some misunderstanding, a large 
meeting of the working classes was got up at the Bar- 
ritre Paulin the same evening, where Emile Thomas was 
grossly insulted, at the instigation of some of the fae 
tions. The result of Saturday I have already given 
Why it was delayed no one exactly knows. 

The Government, however, despite the tacit conniv 
ance between Sobrier and Caussidiére, got scent of the 
fact that the /%e would be disturbed by the disaffected, 
and they put it off. At a late hour on Saturday mght, 
a secret sitting took place at Sobrier’s house, where the 
tinal arrangements were agreed on. On Sunday, Louis 
Blane was seen several times going in and out of the 
office of the Commune de Paris; and in the evening of 
that day, persons who took shelter from the thander- 
storm, found the group of conspirators in the café above 
alluded to, 

All was arranged for Monday morning. No doubt, 
history will one day tell the naked facts of that mght,; 
but who shall ever describe the tempest of emotion which 
whirled through the brains of the audacious band, who 
were to stake their liberty against the sovereign rule of 
the French Republic, and who expected in a few hours 
to decree Terror, to attack property, to adapt. the 
wild theories of Socialism to modern civilisation, and, in 
fact, to change the face of the world ? 

At a very early hour on Monday morning, the column 
which was to proceed to the Chamber to support the 
petition in favour of Poland began to arrive. There 
were the delegates of the provinces, the sincere friends 
of Poland, the Poles, the active and enthusiastic demo- 
crats, the war party—all tendering their various aids un- 
wittingly, to the treason of the day. Thousands, how- 
ever, had the word of order, and knew that it was a 





great field-day for Social Democracy. ‘These took care, 
as far as possible, to be at the head of the columns; 
while others, fur subsequent action, scattered themselves, 
and took up their post in the neighbourhood of the Ho- 
tel de Ville, and of the Legislative Palace. 

Ky cleven o'clock nearly a hundred thousand citi- 
zeus were collected on the Place de la Bastille. They 
were composed of every class of society ; but subsequent 
events showed that not five per cent. of those present 
cither approved of or were aware of the plot, or had any 
idea of insulting the majority of the nation. After 
some little confusion, the column set out on its march, 
along the Boulevard, amid loud cries of Vive la Repub- 
igre, Vice la Pologne. The flags and banners, the uni- 
forms in the ranks, the mixtare of black coats and blue 
blouses, the Polish uniforms and dark sinister visages, 
geve the vast column a singular aspect ; while the pale, 
anxious, and livid faces of certain men in the first part 
of the demonstration spoke of the storm within. 
Around the Chamber, there was much excitement, 
Aware of some part of what was going on, and suspeet- 
ing the rest, the Executive Commission had not anf os 
out # proclamation against unnecessary assemblages, 
had, by the President, given strict orders for the defence 





of the Assembly. 
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The following were the instructions received hy Ge- 
A battalion of the Garde Nationale was || 


neral Courtais. 
to oceupy the bridge in front of the Chamber in amass, 
with advanced sentinels on the Place. 
to he stopped as in London. 


the steps, at the bottom and at the top; two other bat- 


falions of the same Garde Mobile were ordered to be 


posted on each side, on the quays near the river ; 
aeted as a reserve in the garden. 
fear at hand, realy to he marched aft 
the defence of the Palace of the Nation Finally, the 


whole was placed under the responsibility of General 
Courtais. Every one of these orders were counter 


manded, despite the indignant remonstrances of the gues 


leurs and the President: and General Courtais., in- 


stead of being the salvation. was the absolute rum of 


as far wAS he Wis able. 


the Assembly, 


When the head of the column dehouvched on the Place 
tle la Concorde, they found the bridge occupied by a small 
ations il Cruard. The delegates of the 


pic ket of the N 


clubs, and the conspirators, headed by Barbes, Blanqui, 
Raspail, Hubert, and others, rushed forward and cleared 
after which they made a rush at the iron 


the bridge, 
railings. 


where, though none were there to give orders to the 


National Guard as they assembled. 


Meanwhile, the gallant little hody of Garde Mobil 


were prepar ing to defend the 
Cowrtais appeared, 
bry ets. 


he opened, as if to let in the delegates. The whok 


mass of conspirators at once poured into the hall. 


The order, as I have said, had been sent to beat the 


rappel everywhere > and | heard 


one: but though | hurried throuch the streets. 1 eould 


xeareely learn whi 
raneecd, that nowhere was anv realiden of their aets : 


all known 


den of the Tuileries was oceunied militarily « and about 
three o’elock an idea prevailed there that all was ove; 
im the Chamber——-that the petition had been tumultu 


ously presented, but tliat Was all 


The fact was, however, that at this moment the in 


surrection had all Ws Own WAYS Ledru Rollin and Las 


martine had been refused a hearine by the neonle. while 
the latter had his life several times threatened Loui 


Blane had addressed the popiulacs 


plause, and Courtais was acting the part either of a 


Incapable fool or a traitor 


ing mob that the rappe/ should not be beat, that he was 
the friend and ceneral of the people, &e. &e. The most 
Most he. 


awful confusion and excitement prevailed, 
Heved that all was over with the Moderate Republic 


1 now turn to the inside, of which a snecinet narrative 
is necessary, as the mecting of the Chamber of Deputies, | 
both May, THAN certainly he recorded as the 
most extraordinary which has been held since the cele 


on Monday, 
brated one in which the dynasty of 


overturned. 


filled with deputies; the galleries were 
tended, part icularly those of the clubs. 
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All passage was 
\ battalion of the Garde 
Mobile wis ordered to OCCUPY the whole of the front of 


| its effect 


another 
Other battalions were 
the first order to 


The rappel was at this moment beating every- 


Asse mbly, when General 
and ordered them to sheath their 
At the same time. he allowed the cates to 


mvself as early as 
In fact, the insurgents had so ar 


Contrady Tory orders flew about. Vhe Car 


amid tremendous ap 


lle was assuring the invad 


Louts Philippe was 
In fact, it was a scene of the same kind, 
and had also for its object the overthrow of a govern- 
ment. At the usual hour of meeti ig, the hal! was well | 
also well at- |} 
A great deal of 
‘agitation and excitement reigned throughout the Assem- 
bly. It was known that a formidable deputation was to | 









| present a petition in favour of Poland. Reports Wem 
also everywhere in circulation that the violent pang 

were going to make a move. The agitation bud 

reigned amongst the inhabitants of Parts, had Whew 
on the deputies, and the discussions of the 
iday were looked forward to with much anxiety. 

The first business of the Chamber was to dispose of 
in contradictory statement which had appeared in the 
| Monitenr, regarding the postponement of the fe. Seve. 

ral petitions were presented in favour of Poland, whid 
were supported in along speech by M. Wolowski. As 

It was known that the 
demonstration had sirived in the vicinity of the Cham. 
ber, but no one as yet supposed that the events wer 
about to take sueh a serious turn as they immediately 
did. At this moment a great deal of noise and clamour 
were heat a outside the Chamber. Every one was anxious 
to) ‘kn On There was a STUSPEN- 
sion of a few minutes, during which the members wert 
running about in all directions. It was certain that 

something extraordinary was about to oecur, the exaet 
nature of which it was impossible to divine —_ Several 
of the deputies endeavoured to quiet the Assembly, 

declaring that calmness and dignity were more befitting 
cat such a moment than the present confusion. 

It was at this eritieal time that General Courtais, 
commander of the National Guard, gave the order te 
the Garde Mobile, who were on duty in the Chamber, 
to sheathe their bayonets, The enraged crowd on fhe 
“outside were on the point of entering. This order gare 
‘the greatest nueasiness to the members. 

—  M. C. Thomas rose, and endeavoured to obtain a heat 
ine: but the noise was so great that little of whats 
snid could be heard. The ladies, of whom many ‘Were 
in the tribunes, m ype vared in a dreadful state of alarm. 
Several of them e nde: pitiie’ to leave the hall, bat thet 
semmed no possible Va of their oe {ting out. The de 
puties tri d to reassure them, ealling out that they had 
nothing to fear. By a general movement, they returned 
to their seats, which caused much applause 

It was at this moment that the Assembls was invaded. 
Sri ‘uly, crowds of peonle Ay pes ared in the cralle ries WaT: 

ing about flags, on whie h were inseribed various devites. 
From this part of the h all the \ dropped down to where 
with whoin they mingled te 
the greatest confusion. The creat doors were at fhe 
sume time broken open, and in a few minutes the hall 
was crowded to suffoe ation. Amongst the persons ip 
entered were M.M. Raspail, Hubert, and others oft 
conspir ators. 

M. Barbes endeavoured to speak. M. C. Thomas pit. 
sented himself, The crowd was in favour of Rarhés, a 
lond eries of “let us hear Barbes” were heard 
parts. At this moment the President left the cha 
retired to an adjoining room, accompanied br 
Rollin. Here a soldier called out, Vive la 
rire le peuple. Barbes then retired from the 2 
and the stairs leading to it were immediately ¥ 
hy M. de Morney, and several other members. ” 
Vice-president, who had taken the chair when e- 
left by M. Buchez, here put on his hat. al 
who guarded the tribune were then driven away} 
it was immediately filled by more than twenty 


vet things had gone on quietly. 


af was going forward. 


the de ‘putie s were seate d. w 





' © 
‘|| Much senffling for places took place in diftereat BO 


‘of the hall, and the general scene of confusion Was 
lt was evident that the deputies tboucht they were! 
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be immediat 


tely massacred. Many of them endeavoured 
away, but this was found to be by no means an 
sy affair, It was truly fortunate that the invaders 


a3 


without arms; as, in such a moment of excitement, 
is hard to say what might have happened had they 


supplied with weapons. 


4 


ey 


Ey 





_ Amidst a violent interruption, Barbes endeavoured 

to have the petition in favour of Poland read. M. Ras-; 

pail ascended the tribune, petition in hand. “Citizens,” 

said he, “we come in the name of 200,000 of your fel- 
who are waiting at your gates.” 

M. d’Adelswerd—*“ By virtue of what right does 
Citizen Raspail address this Assembly, where L am asto 
sished to see him. I protest against it.” The only 
aaswer to this speech from the crowd was, “Turn him 
out, for interrupting Citizen Raspail.” 

A long scene of confusion followed, in which Louis 
Blane endeavoured to obtain a little quiet. M. Raspail 
again commenced reading the petition, and ach ved it 
anidst a noise that detied a single word of it being heard. 
Crowds still continued to enter the hall, already filled to 
suffocation. The journalists’ gallery was completely 
taken possession of; and over our heads waved a flag, 
with the inscription, “ Club dela Montagne.” The day 
was dreadfully warm. The thousands of persons in the 
hall had rendered the heat insupportable. ‘The air was 
heary, thick, and close——one could scarcely breathe it 
the whole frame seemed loaded with a dreadful pressure, 
and each inspiration, in place of: affording relief, only 
added to the suffering. Several of the ladies fainted 
away, and were with difficulty restored to consciousness. 
M. Barbés demanded that the National Assembly should 
proclaim the people of Paris as having merited thie 
thanks of the country. 

M. Blanqui got on a chair, and said—* Citizens, if an 
army be despatched for the Rhine, the obstacles whieh 
the insurrection has encountered will disappear. Every 
ge wishes that Poland may again become a nation 
Another thing Task is, that the prisons may be opened.” 
Ledru Rollin was the next speaker, He endeavoured 
umply to quict the great Agilal ion Which reigned. After 


this, for al ul two hours, the hall was mot ung but an 
endless scene of CoO | li. \i wv persons TT Vill en 
deayoured Lo speak, but all met W ith Lhe like SUCCESS 


About half-past three o'clock, Lamartine appeared, and 
presence, in some measure, re-established quiet, 
_Barbés then arose, and brought forward his proposi- 
hon of levying a milliard on the rich. Louis Blane, 
meavhile, came in for his full share of popularity, as 
he was paraded through the hall carried on the shoul-| 
of his party. | 
made a second motion, that the beating of the 
rappel should be prohibited, and that any one con- 
muing to beat it, should be declared a traitor to the 







e Citizen Hubert ascended the tribune. “ Citi- 
fm, said he, “in the name of the people, I declare 





the National Assembly dissolved.” | 
P’ Ona Assembly dissolved. | 


d scene was now at its height. Flags, ornamented | 
green branches, were waving about in all parts of| 
a Various of the violeut party, it was now | 
the a iy to Commecnce a yeneral MASSACTC of 
ewer al aed his rappel baad been meanwhile beating 
, some slight suspicions seemed to be 

y the conspirators that their cause was not so 


Sting as they had supposed, 





Such was the excitement of M. Hubert, that on his 
proposing that the National Assembly should be dis- 
solved, he fell into a fainting-fit, which lasted more than 
half-an-hour. On returning to consciousness, he again 
mounted the tribune, and a sheet of paper was handed 
him on the point of a pike. On reading it, he ered 
out, “Citizens, the National Assembly is dissolved;” 
and immediately turning round te the Vice-president, he 
shook his fist at him. 

This appeared to be a sign which had been formerly 
agreed to as a commencement of violent measures, as 
many of the violent party rushed on the President, over- 
‘turning his chair, and installing in his place a captain 
of artillery who had been very busy im fomenting the 
riot during the whole sitting. 





Here the following decree was read “s 


‘The peonle is sovereign, 

“Many members of the representation of the people having 
quate 1 thei places, and these members having been wantiag in 
their duty, and having by this step declined to acknowledge the 
‘sovereignty of the people, the sovereign people declares them tre 
| tors to their country, and decides that thew be immediately arrestee, 
"and judged as traitors by the sovereign people.” 


| 

| M. Flotte, one of the conspirators-——** Do not allow 
‘the members to leave the hall. ‘These who fly from the 
‘combat are traitors.” 

| 'The person who read the decree—‘* L demand that 
their names be called over, and that the absentecs be 
arrested.” 

| M. Hubert—I declare, in the name of the people 
deceived by the present representatives—that the Nw 
| tional Asst imnbly is dissolved.” 

| Here there was a general ery of J ee la Republique! 
rire Barbes ! and he was quickly raised on the shoul- 
‘ders of some of his party, and carried about in triumph, 
‘To Sobrier was also accorded the same honours. Var 
ous cries were here made for Blanqui. A list of the 
members of the new Provisional Government was bere 


read, lie sisted, according to Some, of Barbs, Louis 
Blane, Ledru Rollin, Blanqwi, Hubert, Raspail, Caussi- 
diere, Kien Arago, Albert, and Jagrange ; according 


. others, of Pierre Leroux, Barbeés, Blanqui, Cabet, 

Proud’hon, Louis Blane, Albert, Leedru Rollin, Hubert, 
and Raspail. 

Hiere the hall was filled with eries of “To arns! to 
‘arms! “To the Hétel de Ville!’ ** Loong live the new 
Provisional Government!” and at the same time a stan- 
| dard, surmounted by a sword and a red cap, was set up 
on the bureau of the President. 

One of the conspirators then called out, “ We are be- 
trayed. ‘To arms! to arms! to the Hétel de Ville!” 

A third list of a new Provisional Government was 
now read. It contained the names of Cabet, Louip 
Blanc, Pierre Leroux, Raspail, Considérant, Barbis, 
Blanqui, and Proud’hon. Here one of the party oried 
out, ‘“ My friends, do not name so many Socialists; it 
only hurts our cause.” 

Barbes was then again raised on the shoulders of the 
people, and carried out of the hall with the leading eou- 
spirators, on their way to the Hotel de Ville. 

A voice —“ We wish for a Democratic Republie —all 
for the people.” 

Discussions now arose on the list to be adopted fora 
Provisional Government, 
| A yoice---** The list must be priated, 90 Alutihaneg 
he cuculated amongst the people,”* 


















































A National Guard appeared with a musket in the hall, 
on which several voices called out, “ No guns.” 

The National Guard —“ I retain it for the cause of the 
people.” 

From all parts, “ To arms, to arms,” “to the Hotel 
de Ville.” 

Here the sound of a drum was heard, and several per- 
sons entered the hall, erving, “ The Garde Mobile, the 
Garde Mobile.” 

Immediately, an awful panic took place, and the peo- 
ple, lately so violent, ran off in all directions in the 
greatest disorder. 

During the time this scene was passing at the Cham- 
ber, the President, expelled from his bureau, after having 
given order to the questor, M. Megousée, to take all pos- 
sible measures for the safety of the members, ran to the 
Luxembourg, where the Executive Commission were sit 





ting. Here every means were taken to put an end to 
the conspiracy. At the same time the Vice-President, 
and several of the representatives, proposed and signed 
proclamations, and gave the necessary orders, to put at 
the disposition of the proper authorities a sufficient force, 
so as to clear the Assembly of the intruders, and arrest 
the ringleaders of the couspiracy. | 

It will be seen, however, that the Chamber was very 
nearly sharing the same fate as that of the monarchy. 
Tt had sat many davs, and done little. It had given 
symptoms of reaction, and of listlessness in the cause of 
the people. It is to be feared that, recovered from the 
alarm of the Lith, it will fall into the mistake of think- 
ing itself above the people, and follow the advice of the | 
and I speak advisedly 
Barbes and his friends will be earried to 


Impatient Monarchists. If so 
and solemnly 
rule on the shoulders of the masses, and Terror be the 
order of the dav. Where the fault? That of the bods 
of men who will sacrifice the Republic, and the generous 
people, to their imbecile fears and personal and selfish 
interests 

Meanwhile the leading conspirators, save Louis Blane 
and Courtais, who staid behind to see how matters went, 
moved towards the Hotel de Ville. 
Hubert, and a few others 
of Louis Blane. 


ce ¥ ’ } | ‘ ? 
from jealousy of Barbe » Who he ha ed, did not march 


They were Barbes. 
7 VW ith Albert. the eXy-C% lleacue 


Blanqui, whether from cowardice, or 


with them : wile Raspail appears to have slipped AWAY in 
the confusion. As to Sobrier. he had departed on another 
mission 
ferent parts of the town. 

As the column of insurgents advanced, thev were 
joined by 
waiting their arrival; and, at about tive in the evening. 
they reached the Hotel de Ville. The open place in front 


' 


of this loealitv, which, on all oeeasions. has been the 


that of rousing all ther friends to arms in dif-, 


Sih ill bodies of men ! l hlouses, who appeared 


head-quarters of every insurrectionarv movement, was 
crowded by a large body of the populace. The Hotel de 
Ville itself was guarded by the Republican Guard and 
by a considerable body of the National Gnard. The pil- 
lage of three armourers’ shons had placed a considerable 
quantity of arms in the hands of the revolters; and, bs 
the show ef these, and by the assurance that the National 
Assembly was dispersed, and a new Goveriment selected, 
whose orders they were obeving, the insurgents suc- 
ceeded in enteri ie the Hotel de Ville. | 
The resistance offered cannot be said at all to have | 
been serious, as the Republican Guard, National Guard, 


sud students « f the different schools could bave made a! 
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successful defence. But Colonel Rey, either acting thy 
part of a traitor, or believing in the existence of the 
pretended Provisional Government, showed an indecising 
which completely demoralised the forces within the Ve 
uicipal Palace. While he was hesitating, and listen 

to the reading of a proclamation, some of the clabbists 
were climbing over the railings, and entering the Hote, 





In ten minutes more the insurgents had, to a certgip 
extent, possession of the Hotel. In five minutes more. 
as on the memorable 24th of February, the masses woge 


‘|at the windows, erying no longer Vire la Republigne 
bg , 


‘but Fire Barhes! Vire la Republique Demoeratique! 

A few windows, and one or two doors were broker 
but that is all the damage that was done.  Barbds 
‘entered one of the first into the Hotei de Ville, With 4 
dozen of his friends. Hurrying to a hall, the very same 
in which Robespierre and his friends took refuge against 
the Thermidorians, he mounted on a table, andsthenee 
proclaimed the Provisional Governinent, as it had been 
agreed on in the National Assembly. The difference 
between this list and that of the 24th of February was, 
that the former was proclaimed by a victorious insur. 
rection, which had every corner of Paris in its 
sion, while this was put forth by a mere knot of cow 
spirators. 

The names of Ledru Rollin and Flocon excited some 
| objections ; but the former was at last agreed to, while 
those of Sobrier, Thor¢, Caussidi¢re, Blanqui, Cabet, 
Raspail, and Proud’hon, were received with uproarions 
applause. Louis Blane and Albert were then added, 
the latter beimg present. 

The alarm was given that the Hotel was being sur. 
rounded, and the people ealled for the new Government 
ito constitute itself rapidly, and take vigorous measures. 
|As the hall of deliberation was too crowded, Barbes 
after a moment of repose, retired to another hall, at tbe 
j}door of which he placed several sentries, who allowed 
none but those he permitted tocome in. He here took 
a small draught of wine; and then being joined by Alber 
and Thoré, he drew up a list of dictation, which agree 
‘ing with a printed one in his pocket, was scattered out 
of a window to the National Guard, Garde Mobile, and 
the mob below. The names were Ledru Rollin, Caus- 
siditre, Barbs, Flocon, Louis Blane, Albert, and Thor 
for Maire of Paris. A ministry was then formed, i 
Which Raspail was declared President of the Lepubbe: 
Cabet, Foreign Minister; Blauqul, Home Office ; Barbes, 
President, without a portfolio; Ledru Rollin, Minister 
of War: Albert, Minister of Progress; and Caussidien, 

Prefect of Police. Louis Blane was placed on one side. 
as having deserted them in the eritical moment. Te 
i words poltron! petite canaitle! were freely scattered br 





the workmen in connection with his name. 

But the geverale is beating without, and the Hote 
ide Ville is completely surrounded; while the crowd with 
out were unmercifully hooting the list of Commumsts 
|which were offered to them as rulers. It was as last 
jdesp rate effort, no doubt, then, that the conspirator 

nade another list, in order to catch at the support, 
‘they began to see was withheld from them. It was® 
| follows:—-Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Ledrnu Rollin, Rss 
i nail, Barbes, Blanqui, Caussidiere, Etienne Arage, 
Hubert, Sobrier, Lagrange. 
The confusion within at this moment was awful. p 
was announced that Lamartine and Ledra Rollin we 
vu the Place haranguing the people—that the Notice 
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assembly was reinstated—that an imposing force was 
erervwhere out on the side of law and order. The 
“it became dreadful. It was proposed to barricade 
so defend the Hotel de Ville—the Republican Guard 
gavered. ‘The populace jumped on chairs and tables, 
wattering the writing materials of the supposed Provi- 
onal Government, thus forcing them to enter a small 
room, which was again guarded by numerous sentries. 
Barbés began to draw up a proclamation to seud to 
the printer, when two captains of the National Guard, 
followed by their men, came up. ‘The sentries made a 
chow of defending the conspirators, a struggle ensued, 





but the whole of the red-sashed body-guard of the fae- | 


tion were captured. 


Not an issue was left to the Hotel de Ville. Every- | 


where the National Guard, Mobile, and line were seen; 
and all those in the Hotel de Ville were caught ina trap. | 
Barbes and his associates were violently seized. Both 
he and Albert were verv much alarmed, especially the 
latter, who. scarcely recovered from a lavish breakfast. 
taken to ronse his courage, was completely prostrate | 
with fatigue and excitement. They expected to be 
killed by the indignant Civie Guard, who. in fact, several | 
times thrust at them with swords and bayonets: nobody 
heing more savage and sanguinary, L must say, than the 
shopocracy of Paris, when victorious. 


; . 1 | 
Lambs when the people triumph, the French dowr- | 
qeoieie are perfectly féroce when they are in arms on a} 
| 
| 
| 


dav of victory. They showed this in 1830 and 1831]; | 
aid any one who had heard them talk on Monday would | 
soo have seen that they were animated by noue of the 


generous sentiments of the working men onthe 2 th and | 


' 


25th February. “Shoot them without trial! pour 
grape-shot on the ruffians! kill them!” was the general 
ev heard from the groups of armed citizens. The 


presence of large bodies of workmen in the ranks alone | 
prevented the day, the 24th, being terrible. | 

But, at one time, very different feelings prevailed, | 
The news got abroad that Lamartine was sn, | 
thet Blanqui, Barbés, and Raspail, were members of a| 


new Provisional Government: and wherever the uews || 


tpread the National Guard wavered. Some were for 
terepting it asa fit accompli’, others turned round, and 
moved hone, leaving thines to take their chance, while 
hers discuised not their rejoicing at the suecess of the 
eomspiracy.  ='The energy of Marrast, the activity of | 
Memet Thomas, the good conduct of the Mobile, the 
aspect of Lamartine in the streets on horseback- made 
fhe town aware that all was not lost: and then the 
people mished as one man to defend the sovereignty 
the Assembly. 
In an hour after the capture of Barbes and his asso- 
Mates at the Hotel de Ville. the following proclamation 
pread everywhere satisfaction and a fecling of se. 
tarts 
“PRENCH REPUBLIC.” 
“Linerty, Kovarity, Fraterntry. 
“Te the French People, and a Reg: * National Roseman. 
- ple, and to the National Guard of J’aris, aud 
Si of the Suburbs. 
tens —The National Assembly, elected by the universal 


eee, of the people has heen attacked. 


Its President has been 

“pled from his chair, and certain factious men have substituted 

Metaselves fir your real representatives, who count upon you, and 
Pad caturens, as you may rely upon them. 

“ DEGOUSEE (the Questor Delegate ). 


* Paris, May 15, 1548 


. Vire la RA bliqne !” 
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“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“Linerty, Eqvanity, Fraternoery. 
“Hotel de Ville. 
“The National Assembly is not dissolved. The President, yield- 
ing to tumult, has declared the sitting adjourned. The brave citi- 
zens of Paris are called on to maintain the respect due to the No 
tional Assembly produced by universal suffrage. To attack the 
National Assembly is to attack the Repubhe conquered in Febraary, 
and proclaimed by the Assembly. 
“ARMAND MARRAST, 
The representative of the people, May or of Paris.) 
“May 15, 1848 
‘Vive Assemblée Nationale! Viee la République™ 


“FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
“Liberty, Equvanity, FRATERNITY. 
‘Parts, May 15, 1848, 
“Citizens—-A multitude, misled by some factious men, has vio- 
lated the national representation This insane attempt has failed 


}in consequence of the unanimous manifestation of the Parisian po- 


pulation. The Government of the Republic will perform its duty. 

it will display that degree of energy which will secure public order, 

Without sulfering the slightest violation of the principle of liberty. 
“RECURT (the Minister of the Interior).” 


The following report, submitted to the Executive 
Commission by M. Armand Marrast, Mayor of Paris, will 
show the path which he took in the late disturbances :— 

“TO THE MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMISSION, 


“Citizens-—-I will here, according to your desire, resume in 
writing the verbal report which I made to you of what passed at 
the Hotel de Ville on the 15th At the moment when the tri- 
bune was invaded by the authors of the criminal attempt against 
the sovereignty of the people, I received information that they in- 


| tended to proceed to the Hotel de Ville, there to establish a Pro- 


visional Goverument. My duty called me to my post, and I went 


immediately. I arrived two hours before the conspirators, and | 


instantly ordered every measure to be taken to hinder their entry. 
The Ist Legion was ordered to place itself in colamn at the en- 
trance of the Place. on the side of the quay ; and the Coelonel- 
commandant of the Hotel de Ville, took all the hecessary measures 
to defend it. The columus of the noters, preceded by their stand- 


ards, came close up in front of the 9th Legion. Their chiefs an- 
nounced that the Chamber was dissolved that the Executive 
power no longer existed—that the National Guard, Guard Mobile, 


and the army had, by common accord, proclaimed a new Pro 
visional Government 


“ After a few violent discussions, a musket was fired at the se- 
I ey) | comman lant of the Hotel de Ville. who was af the head uot 
' . : . 
the Legion, and who energetically refused to allow a passage to the 


pirators. The resistance made by M. Beaumont, unfortunately, 


was not seconded with sufficient force and unanimity A chief of 


a battalion of the National Guards gave orders to put the butt ends 
of the guns in theair, The Colonel showed some hesitation, and the 
riuters, taking advantage of it to invade the Place, pushed violently 
nyainst the ra lings which gave way under the pressure My 
leputy, citizen Adam, had already descended and had heen over 
the different parts of the Hotel to see that my orders had heen fal- 
filled. He returned to my eabinet, and told me that the Colonel- 
commandant had said that he would have to be aceountable to me 
for what he did, and what he did not do. I must add, however, 
that citizen Rev, who filled this station, spoke to the crowd, ad- 
dressing himself particularly to Barbes, and refused to open the 
gute as demanded. Some moments after, however, M. Rey weat 
away: and then immediately the gate was opened, on which « 
crowd of people rushed in. The conspirators eried out, ‘ Where 
is Marrast—we must first get rid of him.” 1 was at this mo 
ment in inv cabinet, which [ had not left; and was surrounded 
by several representatives, and protected by fifty men, all resolved, 
like me. to resist to the last, whatever might be the result of the 
struggle. Two or three thousand men filled the courts and stapes ; 
they proceeded to a hall where the deliberations were held on the 
24th February, and they commenced a discussion on the names of 
the new Provisional Government, proposed by them amidst an in- 
describable turnult. 

“During this time I had given orders to the ushers, and to the 
7th and Sth Legions, to march in haste to the Hotel de Ville, I 
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had signed a procianation, making the National Guards acquainted ; 
with the real state of things. I had written to you, cilizens, to 
ask you for more forces, and to indicate the proper measure to be 
taken to drive out the crowd, who had not found means to enter! 
the hall, and to seize the others when the proper moment was 
come. The Legions arrived very opportunely. Barbes and lis 
companions had proceeded tu another hall, which they had guarded 
with armed men. They showed themselves to the multitude col- 
lected on the Place, from the windows; and, at various times, we 
heard cries of Vire Bart a! Vire Louis Bla ic! Vire Alhert y Ge- 
neral Foucher at this moment entered my cabinet, followed by his 
staff. I ordered him to eall in two battalions of the National 
Guards and the Guards Mobile, and to turn out 
filled the courts and stairs; at the same time the hall where the 


the crowd which 


chiefs were assembled wos sarr inded. My deputy, M. Adam, 
went himself into this hall, and there made the first arrests. An 
order was immediately given to allow no one to go out of the 
Hotel de Ville, and to gu ll the issue y which Barbes, Albert 
and their companions might possibly eseape. Citizens Lamartine 
and Ledru Rollin arrived at this moment, and they were soon afte! 
followed by General C. Thomas. Some officers of the National 
Guard now informed us that they would take upon them to arrest 


all the citizens, without d 


Ville ; but As there were amongst them several rej resentatives of 
the people, they demanded a written order. It was immediately 
delivered, signed by me and the two members of the Executive 
C smmission. 

“The commander of a battalion of the 6th Legion had, however, 
already arrested arbis. ‘The superior officers of the artillery of 
the National Guard seized Albert; 
energetic and gencrous cllorts 
the smallest ill-usage, although their conduct excited the greatest 
indiguation. 
parts of the hotel, and by this means pearly 150 persons were ar- 
rested. 
had more than 200 persons ander our bands. 

“ You see, citizens, that if, by weakuess, by 
by crime, the conspirators were able to install 
hall of the Hlétel de Vale, t ey were not, for one instant, masters 
of it. there, nor did I cease to give 
my orders; and the incertitude which, for 
doubts in the minds of a small number of the National Guards, 


tinction, who had invaded the Hotel de 


and one and all made the most 


to save these representatives from 
Two other oilecis made a search in all the different 
This number was incicased in the evening, and we have 


treason, by fault, or 


, s 
tucimscives in one 


I mever ceased to coin ind 
¢ + } 

at TOMeHL, produced 
deputy i id In} self hicul only One 


ye ° 
i, thOath THN 


having been dissipate 
occaupalion— that of taking the necessary steps to arrest the con- 
spirators, while avoiding the effusion of Llood 
“T ought to add, that the com 
I have already spoken, has sent inh 
received that of Colone! Vautier and of a 
Guery. 
arrested. 
“ Salutation ad Fi 


nander of the Sth Leg on, ol whom 
resignation. I have also 

ee Ee . 
landard-bearer named 


4 ? ’ ‘ ‘ } +} } 
As tw ( nel lic y aiiU his wepu y, babes Lila both been 


\ {AND ALAI \ 
“ Representative of the People, and Mayor of Paris. 
- . R : : 
The following interesting paragraph appears ina 
journal : 
ns Further details Te pect nr ti i CVU of Mon ! is have been 
obtained. When the head of the insurgent coluinn reached the 


Hotel de Ville, the Republican Guard prepared to resist, but, after 
some conversation with Colone| Rey and the garrison, the gates 
were opened, and the Ilotel was invaded. A person who was half- 
spectator, half-actor, gives the following particulars :— 

“* The invaders immediately set to work to draw up lists of 
the new Government, without thinking of anything else. Two! 
young men were so engared, when an employé entered and asked | 
them, with a creat assumption of dignity, what right they had to | 
be there. They answered that they were there on the part of the | 
people, that the National Assembly was dissolved, and thai they were 
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| Lagrange. 


names. When an officer of the staff arrived, announcing thee . 
National Assembly was re-established, the erowd whieh had ; 
cried “ Vive Barbes!” shouted “ Vive Assemblée Nationale!” * 
“Many persons escaped from the Hétel—M. Marrag himse'f 
enabled two students to do so. Whenthe National Guard ep 
the Hétel de Ville, some of the insurgents protested in the namie 
of the people, but they were soon put down by threats, and trie 
of, ‘Vire [ Assemblée Nationale” One of the Nationa ( 
not knowing exactly in what position things were, said that tne 
reason why the new Provisional Government was not approved by 
public opinion was, that the name of M. Lamartine did not appear 
‘Oh! there is no objection to that, said one. i 
and taking a pen, he wrote the name. The Jist then 
-Lamartine, Louis Blane, Ledru Rollin, Kaspail, Bag. 
bes, Blanqui, Caussidiere, Etienne Arago, Albert, Llubert, Sobrier 
The following document was found ; 


in the lists. 
will add it: 


stood thus 


“<The Provisional Government, taking into consideratiog the 
wish of the peo] le. declares thi: ® it will Line liately notify to the 
Russian and German governments fhe order to reconstitute Po. 
land, and if they do not do it, the government of the French Re. 
pubhe will immediately declare war against them, . 
“<The Members of the Provisional Governmegt 
“¢ Paris, loth May, 1S4s.’” 
“This document bears the stamp of the Mairie of Paris, but js 


not signed.” 


Meanwhile the aspect of Paris was singular, 
About four o’elock I was in the Palais Royal, and 
I was told that the National Assembly was dis. 
solved, while the rappel still beat furiously on every 
side. I hurried to the Rue Richelieu, and met the 
whole 5th Legion of the National Guard descendin 
towards the river. It was half-past four ere they 
reached the Tuileries ; and some orders, given in a 
whisper to the colonel, sent them off in the directiog 
of the Hlotel de Ville. Their air was most deter. 
mined and warlike, particularly that of the working 
men among them, who complained bitterly of the in- 
jury to the cause of labour done by such insensate 
conduct on the part of their friends, as the conspir- 
ators called themselves, 

In a few minutes another legion came down on ffs 
way to the Assembly, which, next minute, was met 
by another coming from it. I interrogated one of 
two of the National Guard, They knew nothing. 
They were only aware that an attack had been made 
on the Assembly; but in what position the Govern 
ment of France was, they could not say. T heard 
well-dressed people asking questions ; and when told 
that Barbés, Raspail, Blanqui, were the Provisional 
Government, they turned away and smiled, for there 
was hope, perhaps, for their party. 

I cannot but say that the feeling of the National 
Guard itself was undecided. Many wavered, ant 
seemed to wish to know what was the actual amount 
of success of the Socialists and Republicans, ere they 
acted against them. On the Boulevards, hundreds 
of worthy citizens showed extreme indecision. Ha 
ing been told by officious agents of the con 
that “ the people” had expelled the Assembly, elected 





concocting a Provisional Government. At the same moment, a num- 
ber of the insurgents rushed into the room, whereupon the poor em- 
ployé turned verv pale, and stammered, “ Ah! gentlemen, vou are ex. 
ercwsing your mgt, sou may continue!” 
him. Marbés was worn out by the 
ile asked for some Liiite, an a persom connected With tie Jictel 
brought him a bottle of Bord tux and a glass lle took a clas 
and wentinto an MUYCIUNIN, Toc, Wilh several ot her persons 
up 8 proclamation. Lists of the new Government were t 
of the windows, and the people shouted, 
lyttle wus prlolie Opin with us that ma wom ade + arcasims on the 


but noe notice Was taxen ot 


} P o} 1 
latigue and emotions of the Gav 


to draw 
irown out 


“Nive Barles'” but se 








a new Provisional Government, and proceeded to i 
stall it at the Municipal Palace or Hotel de Vill 
they shrugged their shoulders, and took it ass fait 
uccoipli, This arose from a variety of causes. ‘Te 
the first place, the shopkeepers are, it must be 

not at all partial to fighting ; fifty armed omerieft 
are worth two hundred of the middle classes at a8f 
time. In the next, a large portion of them are m® 
narchists; and they had a vague notion that any ti 
umph of vielenee would bring back their darling state 
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of passi obedience and slavery. Again, the French 
are the readiest people in the world to accept for a 
while a fait accom pli. 

{recollect on Thursday the 24th of February, at 
fie in the afternoon, after leaping fifiy barricades, 
and mixing for hours with the dying and the dead— 
after quitting the burning post of the municipal 

_and witnessing the sack of the Tuileries and 
Paluis Royal, suddenly arriving on the Boulevards, 
within a little more than a quarter of a mile of the 
scene of action, and with barricades across the way, 
and finding hundreds of well-dressed walkers quietly 
taking their after-dinner stroll, as unconcerned as if | 
amonarchy had not just fallen, and the whole world | 
been shaken from end to end by the cannon of the) 
Parisian Republicans, | 

The re are those living who recollect well the erowds | 
pf well-dressed walkers, from the laubourg St. Ger: | 
main and other fashionable districts of Paris, as well | 
a« the tens of thousands of all classes, who made a! 
féte-day in the neighbourhood of the Tuileries ~ 

j 











| 
| 
| 
| 


Place Louis XV., on the evening of the 10th August, 
17), when, after a bloody battle, in which six thou- 
sand people and military fell, the Tuileries beeame | 
the prey of the masses, and the monarchy of ages | 
fell shattered to atoms. | 

It is not, therefore, astonishing if, on the 15th of | 
May, the advent of a Socialist and Terror-pregnant || 
Provisional Government excited very little astonish- 
nent, and for a while little repulsion in many. The | 
French people, in revolution, are astonished at no-| 
thing; and well may it be so, when their capital has, | 
in sixty years, seen a National Assembly elected for) 
the first time in ’rance, crushing feudalism and clip- 
ping the wings of monarchy; the takingof the Bastile; | 
three captures of the Royal Palace of the Tuileries 
70, 1850, 1848); the rule of the tiger Marat, the | 
denial of God, the deification of Reason, the stern 
Wt terrible Nobespierre, the bloody Danton, the fall 
ofthese men, and of the Republic; the Directory, 
thei expulsion by a fortunate soldier; a Corsican 
wilitary student, the Consul, then uperor; the 
splendour of an Empire; Paris the capital of E urope; 
an English army in its walls; a Bourbon on the 
throne; the hundred days; a Bourbon again, and 
Wen another; a revolution, an Orleans dynasty; a 
tevolution, and a Republic. 

After recollecting that the above is the history of | 

Paris for sixty years, it need scarcely be matter of || 
Marprise that Barbés, Blanqui, Cabcet, and Co.,, ex- 
Gted less dislike, and less astonishment than is gene- | 
tally believed. 
, But there were those who were aware of the full 
sobeequences of the advent of these men, many ardent 
Wdsincere, but all dangerous; utopists, when not 
rogues, 

Among those were Marrast, Clement Thomas, and 
the Provisional Government. It is the custom to) 
declare that the National Guard did everything of | 
their own accord on Monday the 15th, and that the | 

WHisional Goverument went for nothing in the ac: | 
Wnty displayed. This is a great mistake, Marrast, | 

Mwst active, aud perhaps the most clever man in| 
*hole Kepublican party, was hard at work, as| 
oom seeu, Luchez the President, Degounssée | 
Questor, were the one hurrying about to put peo- | 
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ple in possession of the truth, the other leading the 
National Guard on to the chase of the rioters. La. 
martine and Ledru Rollin, after braving the insults 
and daggers of the mob, were in the streets on horse- 
back, leading the civic troops to the expected attack 
of the Hotel de Ville. 

It will, however, add much to the clearness of my 
account, if I give that of the Monsteur, the official 
organ of the Freneh Government, which is worthy 




































of being preserved :— 


. , : 
“Mond iv, thout One of 


—— : ' . 
wk. the National 


Vy a crowd, at first by no means nume 


\ssembly was invaded 
rous, but which soon increased 


to several thousands of persons. The pretext of this attempt was 
the presentation of a petition in favour of Poland. The petitioners, 
who were met at the door of the Hall of the Representatives by 
M. de Lamartine, soon forced Ir way past him, and rushed into 
the hall, excited by some members of the Assembly, who partie?- 
pate | in thes crime of lése-sovereigats Phe hell of deliberations 
was violated, and the tril 


surped by seditions orators. The 
most awiul tumult reigned in the Assembly, and interpellationrs 
took ] lance between the insurgents and some of the representatives, 
The hall was filled with the ponulaee, who seemed to obey a watel. 
word well Known and accepted, which etlowed no silence to take 
place, except to the speeches of MM Blanqui and Raspail. The 
Assembly, however, displayed the most admirable attitede, Calm 
inthe midst of this horrible disorder, it waited in stlenee and with- 
At leneth, about 
-attered over the hemievele seats, 
passages, and tribunes, began to retire, declaring that they would 
wait for the deliberations of the Assembly, but that they woald not 
entirely leave the plece until the representatives had decided ta 
leclare war in favour of Poland, and the immediate commencement 
of hostilities. Citizen BI mg i even Increased theee demands, and 
hy the side of Poland, he treated of the affairs of Ronen, and de. 


ont fear, until this insensate fury was worn ont, 


four a cloek, the imnsurecents 


pinanded the punishment of the bourgeoise guard of that town, 


Even before these disastrous scenes commenced, and while they 
were coing forward, the Cormmission of the Executive Power, seated 
cave all the necessary orders both to prevent 
Citizens Garnier Paghs, Arago, 
nity, disposed of all the military and 
idministrative forces of the cit: Citizens Lamartine and Ledm 
Kollin went to the Chamber, where they were wholly disregarded, 
anid where their voices were « nplete Vou ipotent before the insur. 
National Guard, enlled together br the 
‘appel, whieh beat in all the ions, surrounded the vicinities of 
the National Assembly, and the oe 


it the Luxembourg, 
and to overcome the tasurrection. 


ind Marie. with a rable u 


isptrators menaced to be there 
Pto the Hotel de Ville. After 
i short strugzle th i led enteriag, Lut by the courage and 
Mayor, and his deputy citazen 
is and Albert, 
vho for a part of a new Gover ‘nt proclaimed by some of 
guarded und r 
escort. A little later, the National Assembly decreed the aecusa- 
ion of these two representatives, the conduct of whom, if it be 
ustifiable, must, at a future time, be defended before the legal au- 
thorities of the country. 

“About five o'clock all was finished, the deliberations of the 
Chamber were resumed, citizens Garnier Pages, Arango, and Marie; 
returned to the Assembly, for the double purpose of assuring it of 
the safety of the country, and to render an account of the measures 
which had been taken, and to inform it of these which were still 
necessary. Citizens Lamartine and Ledra Rollin, who had gose 
to the Hétel de Ville, soon returned to the Chamber; after which 
citizen Armand Marrast ascended the tribune, and, assuring them 
of safety, gave an account of the defeat of the conspirators, arrested 
and heid under the guard of citizen Adam, deputy Mayor of Paria 
During this day, which might have compromiued the hopes of the 
Republic, and which, thank heaven, will ouly comsebdate it, every 
one did his duty : the National Asseinbiy, whuch preserved ue 
calm dignity in spite of the menaces and fury of the insurgents 
the Executive Commission, who throughout the whole day deployed 
the must evergetic and siyurous sulbcilade lor ihe preservation of 
sublic order— the National Gaard of Vans and of the danhenr, 
who, with the most praiseworthy 2 J, put themecives aguier the 
command of the authorities —the army which displayed equal anlour 

—the Garde Mobile, which showed an admirable devotedness and 
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an ineyin para lle enety) —the people, w ho expressed thew terrur fut 
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these insensate disorders, which manifested, in the most unequivo- 
cal manner, their sympathies for the authorities chosen by the Na- 
tional Assembly—the delegates from the departments, who, called 
to a fe, were obliged to contribute to the suppression of an emeute 
1x students at the Colleges, who gave proofs, as they have always 
done, of the most devoted patriotism, and the greatest intelligence. 
The arrested persons, who are very numerous, will soon be panished 
sccotding to their deserts; and this day, long announced as decisive 
by the conspirators, will only turn to the profit of order, and to the 
confusion of bad citizens, who are not afraid thus foolishly to risk 
the destinies of the country.” 


Further on it says :— 


“The day which we have just concluded has been full of the 
most terrible emotions, and it may bring after it the most happy 
consequences, if the public reason knows how to draw from these 
consequences all the results which they carry with them. From nine 
in the morning, the Executive Commission, sitting at the Luxem- 
bourg, prescribed all the measures which were necessary for crush- 
ing the plot of the conspirators, assuring the deliberations of the 
Assembly, and restoring to the capital its security and repose. Un- 
fortunately, these orders, transmitted with all necessary promptitude 
and energy, were either disregarded or not executed as they ought 
to have been. The Executive Commission did not cease, for one 
instant, to watch over the public safety,and its vigilance was crowned 
with success at five o'clock in the evening. The National Guard, 
called together by the rappel which was beaten in all the legions, 
united in enormous masses to surround all the issues of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The Clubbists, intimidated by these preparations 
during this time, left the National Assembly which they had so 
lately forcibly entered, and proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, which 
they entered after a slight resistance. Assembled in one of the 
halls, they proclaimed a Provisional Government, which was svon 
replaced by a second, and which in turn gave way to a third. 
Hardly had this pretended Government been announced, when, by 
orders given by citizen Marrast, Mayor of Paris, the members of 
this Government of conspirators were arrested. Contided some 
mowents after to the care of citizen Adam, the prisoners were de- 
tained in one of the halls of the Hétel de Ville, until the authori- 
ties had deliberated on their case. In the evening, the Executive 
Commission took measures by which the conspirators were trans- 
ferred to the port of Vincennes, under the charge of a strong escort. 
By eight o'clock Paris reposed in the most complete security.” 

Meanwhile, two hundred thousand men, the whole 
of the National Guard of Paris, of the banlieue, 
the entire Garde Mobile were under arms. The 
town was like acamp. Every public building was 
occupied militarily. The Luxembourg was guarded 
like acamp. The garden of the Tuilerics was filled 
with soldiers, whole regiments of whoin entered Paris 
in the evening. 

The next measure was to arrest the heads of the 
insurgents, and thus prevent the organisation of a 
tremendous night insurrection. Inthe Rue de Ri- 
voli, No. 16, within twenty paces of the Palace of the 
Tuileries, isa house, which formerly belonged to the 
Civil List. When the Revolution occurred it be- 
eame the residence of Sobrier, the office of the Com- 
mune de Paris, the centre of the Revolutionary com- 
mittee, and the barracks of a post of Montagnards. 


All knew that here sat the dreaded committee of || 


public safety, which, in the hour of victory, was to 
eover France with guillotines. No sooner was the 
news made known that law and order had triumphed, 
than a move was made in this direction. 

I was in the Rue de Rivoli, at seven o'clock, when 
I saw several battalions of the National Guard rush- 
ing down the street in perfect order, their drums 
beating acharge. Their guns were in their hands, 
and they seemed about to enter into a bloody con. 
flict. Behind them came a battalion of the Garde 
Mobile, showing the utmost and warmest enthusiasm. 
In an instant they had surrounded Sobrier’s house, 
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while pickets flew to guard every neighbouring isgne 
by which the inmates could possibly escape, 
parley was then held. The Montagnards had hag 
caded themselves in, and being amply provided with 
ammunition and arms, it was expected they would 
have defended themselves. But their chiefs were 
absent ; they knew only that their party was qu 
feated ; and, after a serious delay, they surrendered 
at discretion. 

The house was searched everywhere, all papers 
seized, and every effort made to find the ringleader. 
Fortunately for him, he was absent, as in the first 
fury of the National Guard he would have perished, 
The papers found in his house not only are curions, 
but they throw such a light upon the schemes of the 
whole party, that [I have no apology to offer for giv: 
ing them. 


. 


4 : 
To show you what the intentions of the conspirators 
| were, and this is important, I give you the account, from 
the journals, of the documents found in Sobrier’s house: 


* There were published yesterday five out of seven decrees found 
in the house of Sobrier, No. 16, Rue de Rivoli, and deposited a 
the Chamber of Representatives by M. Jeandel, of the 24 legion, 
They had been prepared in advance, and yet, in their preamble, 
was stated that the National Asseinbly had fired upon the 
who came peaceably to present a petition in favour of the Poles: 
The names of the future Committee of Public Safety were left in 
blank. Kuown patriots were to constitute a new National Guan, 
to be called La Force Ouvriére. All burgesses appearing in unis 
form or in arms were declared to be outlawed. All known ¢agis 
talists were to be called upon for a species of property-tax, to which 
the title of Impét Fraternel was to be given, ranging from one-fifth 











up to the moiety of their income in progression, according to the 
| amounts of their incomes, or, in case of refusal, to be liable te com 
‘fiseation. The levy of this tax was to be entrusted to La Forge 
Our riére, and its produce divided among their families in alphe 
betical order. We now proceed to a swumary of these projected 
| decrees :— 
| © * First Decree.—In the name of the people regenerators of 
Paris, founders of the Republic of February and May, 1548, the 
Committee of Public Safety declares —That the National Assembly, 
composed in great part of reactionaries, has violated its mission; 
that it has lost precious time when misery demanded the mos 
prompt measures; that it has refused to create a Ministry of Ie 
hour; that it has sought its strength in the piles of arms it ™ 
amassed within the Assembly, when it ought to have caused itself 
io be respected by its moral force alone, aud by fulfilling its misues 
with devoted zeal; that it attributes to itself the right and power 
of oppression, by suffering the troops to enter Paris, and by gram 
ing to its President the right of calling them out as well as the 
that it has attacked the liberty 
sovereignty of the people proclaimed on the barricades of Febrasry, 
by depriving the people by a law of the right of presenting epee 
‘tion; that, in fine, it has fired upon the people coming 
ito present a petition in fayour of the Poles- —consequently, 
| people of Paris, as the advanced guard, have taken upon th 
| the charge of watching over the trusts committed to the represel 
_tatives, and which they have violated ; declares them to be 
of all power, and have constituted a Committee of Pablic Sel 


| National Guards of France - 


composed of the following nine members. (‘The names of the 

hers are not inserted.) This Committee is invested with wa 

powers for constituting and organising a truly democratic 

and by stifling reaetion with the most energetic means, if it 

dare to show itself again” sie 
“The second decree is missing. The third decree declares, tat 

all administrative and judiciary powers, all public charges wit 

| tions, all privileges and monopolies, without distinction, ae " 

b , a 

lished, never to be re-established. The decree says :— 

“* Measures shall be promptly taken for constituting fret 
powers, and for indemnifying those who now hold charges. Se 
police of the towns and communes shall be vested in the Row 
Ouynere, to be hereafter constituted. The mayors alone . al 
serve such a portion of their authority as may be necessaly # g 
rying the present decree into execution,’ | 
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& This deoree farther contains six articles relating to the forma- 
jen sad functions of the municipal committees, to supersede the 
manicipal councils. ‘These committees were to verify the 
funds of their towns and communes ; to act as judges in all 
# questions arising out of the execution of decrees. Known 
were to be formed into an armed force, to be called Force 
with authority to take the arms of all other citizens with- 
qitdisinction. No others of the people, particularly the burgesses, 
were to appear in public dressed as National Guards or armed. 
ery citizen Who might infringe this decree was to be outlawed. 
«* Fourth Decree.—Considering that the necessitous citizens 
wast be immediately relieved, and that this can be done only by 
those who are rich, but have been hiding their money during the 
last three months—considering that the Fraternity, written on all 
oar public monuments, may no longer be a mere vain and empty 
word, but be manifested by acts—it is decreed that all capitalists 
shall, within five days from the date of receiving notice, pay the 
stm of 200fr. per 1,000fr. upon their rent, amounting to above 
1,500fr., and not more than 3,500fr.; of 250fr. per 1,000fr. if above 
§,500fr., and not more than 5,000fr.; and so on in progression, until 
*the tax amounts to one-half of the income. Within the same time, 
every landowner paying more than 100fs., and under 250fr. per an- 
num for land-tax, shall pay in addition 25fr. for every 50fr. of such 
tas; if the land-tax be 250fr., and under 1,000fr. per annum, he 
shall pay in addition 100fr. for every 50fr. of such tax; if the land- 
tax be 1,000fr., and under 5,000fr., he shall pay 150fr. for every 
60fr. of such tax; and if the land-tax be 5,000fr., or upwards, he 
shall pay 200fr. for every 5Ofr. of such tax. If capitalists or land- 
owners fail to pay the additional taxes above levied, their capitals 
aad landed property shall be confiscated, and applied for the relief 
of the necessitous of their respective communes.’ 

* This decree contains further provisions for the distribution of 
the moneys thus raised among the necessitous, and coneludes with 
a article declaring that the Force Ouvriére is charged with the 
maintenance of order; and, lastly, that every citizen found drunk 
shall be imprisoned three days, and kept upon soup, bread, and 
Water, 

“The fifth decree is missing. The sixth decree ordains that the 
municipal committees shall immediately convoke their Communes, 
wacknowledge the new Republic, with the Committee of Public 
Safety, as the Government. The seventh decree declares that an 
organisation of labour, founded upon the best possible basis, shall 
be promulgated in three weeks, and shall be entirely in the interests 
of the workman, protecting, as far as possible, the just rights of the 
master.” 






Sobrier, however, had been arrested on the oppo- 
tite side of the river, and so had Raspail, while Hu- 
bert, arrested for a moment, succeeded in afterwards 
escaping. 

Perhaps Paris was never more singular in its as- 
pect than this evening. About eight o’clock the 
whole town was illuminated, while heavy patrols 
moved about in all directions, The streets were 
densely crowded. The cafés, on the Boulevards, 
were filled with ladies and gentlemen taking refresh- 
ments, and reading the evening journals, big with 
the abortive revolutions of the day. Towards night, 

wever, the illuminations faded away, the walkers 
vent home, and soon none remained about but the 

igable National Guard, patrols of which, and 
of the Garde Mobile, crossed one another at every 
instant. 


Shortly before midnight not a promenade was 


Mareely to be met in the streets; but double sen- |. 


tries everywhere, soldicrs sleeping on the pavement 
wand the Luxembourg, where the Executive sat, 
entry all night of companies of military, the lond 
‘sof the sentries challenging one another, the 
elosed all the evening and guarded militarily, 
us that another act of the great Revolution 

Was being played. 
Vafortunately, the day did not pass off wholly 
bloodshed; and that is more to be regret- 
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ted, as this misfortune was chiefly the result of ac. 
cident. It having been reported that a quantity of 
armsand ammunition had been concealed in the build- 
ing where the club of the ‘* Rights of Man” met, 
a company of National Guards was sent to take 

session of them. The party proceeded at midnight, 
and, on their arrival, found the doors of the club- 
house firmly closed. After knocking for some time 
fruitlessly at the door, a locksmith was sent for, 
and the lock having been picked, a number of the 
National Guards entered. In the large hall all was 
darkness. Two candles were procured, and the party 
began to explore the building. On the first search 
the hall appeared to contain nobody; suddenly, how- 
ever, several musket shots were fired from various 
parts, by which two of the National Guard fell mor- 
tally wounded. This entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs. ‘There were but few National Guards in the 
hall; it was nearly without light, and the number of 
assailants could not be known. Still the National 
|Guard kept firm to their post, and returned the shots, 
‘firing in the direction from which the sound came. 
'At the same time shots were heard on the outside, 
in the Rue St. Martin. After groping about for 
| some time in the dark, a National Guard discovered 
one of their adversaries concealed behind a door; an- 
‘other was found soon after at the bottom of a small 
staircase. Both of them were immediately arrested, 
The firing in the Rue St. Martin continued to in- 
crease, and a cross fire was directed on the door of 
the club-house. When the party who had been in 
the interior of the building came out with their pri- 
-soners, they found that by some error the detach- 





|;ments of the National Guard had been separated 


from each other in the confusion, and were uneon- 
sciously firing on each other. On reaching the door, 
the National Guard who were outside took the party 
‘who had been employed in searching the house fer 
‘their enemies, the clubbists; and a fire being opened 
on them, one of their prisoners fell dead upon the 
spot. ‘Thus, no one knew who were friends and who 
were foes, and every one fired promiscuously, amidst 
the greatest confusion. Every exertion was made to 
stop the murderous discharge, and by the determina- 
tion of some of the National Guard in sileneing the 
drums, it was at last accomplished. Several of the 
National Guard were wounded in this unfortanate 
affair. Sentinels were now placed at the doors of 
the club-house, and the coming of the day was anxi- 
ously looked for. Whatever number of assailants 
there might have been, it was found, on a second ex- 
amination by daylight, that they all succeeded in 
escaping, as not a soul was found after a most minute 
search. Funeral honours were rendered with 
pomp to the victims a few days after, and the dis- 
solution of the club was immediately ordered. 
The next morning the National Assembly was 
guarded by most imposing forces of civic soldiers, 
artillery, Garde Mobile, troops of the line, &c. The 
Place de la Concorde served as a bivouac for the 
| garrison ; and none passed save the Members and 
the press. Had one-tenth of the veritable army which 
defended the approaches of the ex-Palais Bourbons 
been there the previous day, the insensate attempt 
would not have been made. 4 
The principal part of the defence of the Chamber 
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was given to the Guard Mobile, whose admirable 
conduct on the previous day excited universal ad- 
miration. It was a battalion of this body which first 
entered the Chamber in the possession of the insur- 
gents, the same escorted Lamartine to the Hotel de 
Ville, and the prisoners to Vincennes, 

The day of Tuesday was fertile in emotions, At 
an early hour the rappel beat in every quarter. Ru- 
mours of asinister character were afloat. Vincennes 
was attacked by the populace, the Montagnards and 
Caussidiére had raised the standard of revolt at the 
Prefecture, the railway labourers of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord were in insurrection, &e. Vincennes 
was in reality the object of many visits, to witness 
its aspect as a dungeon for Republican prisoners, but 
no attack was made. The fact is, it is one of the 
most extraordinary fortresses in the world, and would 
hold out no ineonsiderable time against a large army. 

Still the rumour was credited in Paris, and tended 
not a little to quicken the alacrity of the National 
Guard, summoned by the rappe/, which beat from 
seven in the morning until two in the afternoon. 
That the Government were in possession of some 
alarming information, was apparent from the fact, 
that the National Guard summoned to the Luxem- 
bourg were ordered to remain under arms twenty-four 
hours, and provided with ball-cartridge in abundance. 


—_————_-- = 


THE MONTAGNARDS, 


Scarcely had the affairs finished at the Hotel de 
Ville, when another skirmish commenced at the Pre- 
fecture of Police. 

The Montagnards, who had been busy all the day 
in trying to excite the people, when they saw the 
turn that the plot had taken at the Hotel de Ville, 
took refuge in their old quarters at the Prefecture, 
where both they and the Republican Guard remained 
under arms all the night. 

The Execeutive Commission being aware of the 
character and designs of these two bodies, issued an 
order for their immediate dispersion. Accordingly, 
the Prefect of Police was ordered to notify to the 
Montagnards that they should immediately quit the 
Prefecture, and take up their quarters in their bar- 
racks, in the Rue St. Victor. 

They at first seemed by no means inclined to com- 
ply with this command, but at a later hour some 
threats having been used, they agreed to comply. 
About ten o’clock a small number of them left the 
Prefecture, but on reaching their barracks they 
found that their comrades had already been turned 
out. They were, however, allowed another barrack, 
as also their guns, provided they took the locks off 
them. 

Meanwhile a report had been everywhere spread 
over Paris, that the Montagnards and the Garde 
Republicaine, entrenched in the Hotel of the Prefec- 
ture of Police, refused to allow any one to enter, 
and that they were prepared, if necessary, to stand 
a regular siege. On this report, two battalions of 
National Guards being called together, marched on 
the Prefecture, taking possession of the quays and 
bridges in the vicinity. On reaching the Prefecture, 
they found the gatcs shut, and immediate preparations 
were made for treaking them open. Two cannon were 
for that purpose placed so as to command the gates. 





At this moment, and just as they were about to put 
their design into execution, M. Clement ' 
accompanied by some offieers of the staff, appey 
on the ground, and making his way up to the great 
gate, and demanding admittance, it was i : 
opened to him. Having entered the court of the 
Prefecture, which was filled with Republican Guards, 
both on foot and on horseback, he saluied them yith 
cries of Vive la Republique, which they echoed with 
one voice, Afterwards he sent word to their colone 
that he desired to speak to him. _In a few minutes 
the colonel appeared, and after the exchange of 
few words, both he and M. C. Thomas took their de. 
parture for the Chambers, where M, Caussidiare, 
the Prefect, had already preceded them. All fears 
of a collision were now dissipated. The gates were 
immediately opened to the National Guards, who 
hastened to fraternisé with the Republican Guard, 
assured that none of the dissaffected were now 
amongst their ranks, Since the end of this distay, 
bance the posts have been occupied jointly by the 
National and Republican Guards. ed 
Despite the favourable termination of what might 
have been a serious affair, other bodies of the Mop. 
tagnards had to be disarmed or cashiered by strata: 
gem. The necessity of this measure, and its impor. 
tance for the peace of Paris, is manifest from the 
following narrative, taken from the Droit, legal jours 
nal :— "oe 
“Two days ago, when alluding to the Gardiens. de Paris, wpebe 
served that they did not all appear to be animated with the same good 
spinit, and that we thought they required being purified. The 
ing andacious act, which occurred a few days ago, but has only just 
come to our knowledge, is a confirmation of our opiniot. W 
Boulay, Commissary of Police for the Quarter of the ‘Tuileries, 
was, about a fortnight ago, crossing the Place de Carronsel, whee 
he saw one of these Gardiens in the centre of a crowd, declaiming 
against the National Guard, which, he said, was composed of ans, 
tocrats and wretches, who had massacred the people of Rogen. 
M. Boulay caused this man to be arrested by some officets 
were with him; and upon him were found a pistol loaded with tal 
and a poniard-kuife. After being interrogated, the comsmusemy 
placed him in a fiacre to take him to his lodging, in the Faubgug 
St. Marcel, in order to have it searched. As they were passim 
the barracks in the Rue St. Victor, the Gardien leaned out of the 
coach window, and cried to the Montagnards that he was artes 
The Montagnards immediately called their comrades, and the eondi 
was at once surrounded by about fifty of them, who forved: ope 
the doors and released the prisoner. Two of them got intethe 
coach with M. Boulay, a third mounted the box, and made tht 
coachman drive to the Prefecture, where the commissary ™M 


brought before the secretary-general upon a charge of having afb 
trarily arrested one of their comrades. The secretary-general # 
once discharged the commissary, and did justice upon the Mea 


tagnards by ordering them into custody ; from which, howevey® 


doubt, they were very soon released.” w 
After the arrest of the Montagnards, Paris relapsed 
into somewhat of a more tranquil state. + waite 


In the Chamber, the members who had di . 
on the previous day were vastly valiant. . Becht 
was called over the coals for having signed an ordet 
to stop beating the rappel. As this isa 
fecting the character of the president it needsiés 
planation. At one moment in the Chamber/we 
the insurgents had full possession, the sound of th 
rappel beating without alarmed them, and bey 
threatened to use violence, if an order were not gee 
to stop it. M. Buchez spoke with 
questor, He assured the president that every nee 








sary measure was being taken te vindi 
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ifthe law, ard that any order signed by him 
‘moment would be null, and of no effect. On 
ihe Being fully explained, Buchez consented to calm 
dwtary of the elubbists, by signing, on a number 
ftits of paper, the required concession. Whien the 
ao became aware of this, they restored to their 
watent their former confidence. 
iM, Garnier Pagés then informed the Assembly 
vhat the Government had done, how the dangerous 
dubs had been closed, the arms been seized, arrests 
yen made, the Montagnards eashicred, and the 
chiefs sent to Vincennes. He announced that the 
afmy was to re-enter Paris, and Generals Clement, 
Thomas, and Bedeau, answered for the rest. 

M. Caussidiére, the prefect of police, a well-known | 
Republican and Socialist, was not at all to the taste | 
pfcertain persons in the Assembly, and they called 
hit to account. It is but justice to state, that never | 
¥as the police of Paris better managed than under this | 
Repablican prefect’s rule. Disorder, robbery, gam- | 
bing, all the nuisances of a great town, were effec- | 
tually repressed by him. All T’aris owned his offec- | 
tiveness; but it seems certain that if the conspirators | 
had not his co-operation, they had _ his sympathy. | 
His feelings were with them, if not his will. Still, | 
tlie position was not very clear, and it appears to me | 
that when Caussidiére resigned, both as prefect and 
députy, he damaged his opponents more than him- 
self. He was much better where he was than inde- | 
pendent. | 
Victor Considérant disclaimed all connection with | 
the conspiracy, despite the presence of his name on | 
the list of the Provisional Government, while Flocon. 
stated that the presence of his excited only the most 
profound contempt on his part. Louis Blane, who} 
entered the Chamber for a few minutes only, was 
hissed by the National Guard. | 

The next day, the Executive proposed as questions | 
“urgency, the application of the law of 1831, or 
banishment, to Louis Philippe and his family; the | 
dissolution of all armed associations; and a credit of | 
three millions for the national workshops. Isambert, | 
an ex-Liberal of the opposition, rose and proposed | 
the abolition of the right of political association, and | 
demanded that twenty-four hours’ notice should be | 
oe ofall meetings to the police. Noone seconded | 
9 Proposition, borrowed from the code Louis 
Philippe, The Assembly was again, this day, guarded 
uiltarily, as were all public buildings during the 
whole night. 

“Phe important event of Wednesday and Thursday, 
¥ever, was the election of a committee to report 
thé project of a Constitution for the Republic. 
After several ballots, the result was the election of 
‘names, I give the figures of each alongside 
Inions, as it is a curious stady, and will give 

of parties in the Chamber :— 

M: Cormenin, an extreme-Radical, if not a Re- 

/ obtained 687 votes; Marrast, a well-known 
Wire. 646; Lamennais, a Republican, 552; 
_ uy att ex-Radical professing Republican prin- 
517; Tocqueville, a Republican, 496; Du- 
a Liberal Monarchist, 395; Martin (de Stras- 
Weve Republican, 553; Woirhaye, a Republican, 
an ‘querel, Protestant Republican, 453; Corbon, 
blicau, 451 ; Touret, a Moderate, 414; Dupin, 
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a Conservative, 388; Gustave de Beaumont, a Li- 
beral, 388; Vaulabelle, a Liberal, 390; Odillon 
Barrot, Liberal Monarchist, 368; Pages, Liberal, 
365; Dornes, Republican, 352; Considérant, So- 
cialist, 359. 

It will be seen that the Republicans have the large 
majority, while but one Socialist is returned. Among 
those not elected, Duvergier d’ Hausanne had 248 
votes; Berryer, the Carlist, 242; and Buchez, 270. 

Any other week, this commission would have 
formed the subject of endless discussions, but the 
extreme interest of the events of the 15th, and the 
agitation which still prevailed, prevented it receiving 
the notice that would otherwise have been acceded to it. 

The fact is, the public mind was in a great mea- 
sure fixed on the reactionary tendencies of the As- 
sembly. Certain persons, by reason that the cause of 
order had triumphed in the Republic, believed Paris 
and France ready to accept some form of monarchy. 
A vague rumour got afloat that a king was in Paris 
ready to be proclaimed, and men wailed. The Re- 
publicans were prepared, and bloody would have 
been the struggle, had any such insensate folly been 
attempted. 

Towards the end of the week, however, men be- 
came less excited and alarmed. The Carlists retired 
to their secret boudvir conspiracies, the Orleanists 
held their tongue, or turned to the Presse and As- 
semblée Nationale for council. 

On Friday a proclamation, relative to the affair 
of Monday, was discussed. On Wednesday the As- 
sembly was for carrying it, in hot haste, though ih 
reality a vote of censure on the Executive Govern- 
ment. On Friday, having discovered that the Di- 
rectory were not quite so much to blame as itthought, 
all the passages inculcating blame were suppressed, 
and the proclamation passed by an unanimous vote. 

On Saturday a short sitting was taken up with 
the question of the extra tax of the 45 centimes, 
which the minister declared necessary, and with the 
discussion of a costume for the féte. 

In fact, on this day, nothing else was thought of. 
On the Bourse, in the streets, in the cafés, in the 
salons, the great question was the show of Sunday. 

In the bureaux, however, the question of the ba- 
nishment of the several Royal families was discussed ; 
and it was recommended that Louis Napoleon should 
remain banished for five years ; Louis Philippe, and 
the Duc de Bordeaux, and all living members of 
their families, for life. Many efforts were made by 
the monarchists to prevent this conclusion being re- 
ported ; but their object was too clear to admit of @ 
doubt. wig 

And thus ended Saturday evening. The next day 
was to be the féte. But rumours wére afloat of a 
great anarchical plot, of a Communist movement, and 
men felt not altogether easy. How these provisions 
were, or were not realised, will be seen by a study of 
what took place in Paris on Sunday, May 21, 1848. 




































FETE DE LA CONCORDE. 


Paris has always been celebrated for its fetes. It 
matters little whether the French live under a mon- 
archy, or under a republic, their nature is always 
the same. They have tried all manner of govern- 
ments, and may be said to have suceceded wi none, 
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but under every different dynasty they have had their 
fétes, and always with an equal success, Louis Phi- 


lippe, crafty and painstaking, pampered the national | 


desire, and the splendid fétes of the firstof May, and 
of the three days of July, were always prepared for 
their greedy votaries. The Republic follows the 
same course; and on Sunday we had the Féte de la 
Concorde, on the most splendid scale. No matter 





how much money may be wanting for the usual 
affairs of life, in France it is never wanting for 
amusements. The shops may be shut, but the balls 


and cafés will be well attended; there may not be || 


a single sous in the pocket, but the dance will not 
go ou the less merrily on this account, With a) 
Frenchman, to day is everything, and an hour of 
happiness will be gladly purchased by a year of po- 
verty. Amusement is ever the cry, and the more tri- | 
Vial it is the more it is relished. ‘* Vivela Layatelle !” 
has long been known as a Frenchman’s standing 
phrase, <A dance with a grisette, a day at the bar- | 
riére, an excursion to Versailles or Montmorene y— 
even a game at billiards or dominoes atfords more 
true pleasure to him, if he be not a clubbist, than 
all the riches, honour, and power of the world. If 
the men are thus careless of the future, the women 
are ten thousand times more so—their toilette is 
everything, and all will be sacrificed to obtain it. 
Amusement they will have, covte qui coute. In this) 
sweeping accusation we by ne means intend to in- | 
clude a whole nation—far from it. lrance possesses | 
her industrious and hard-working classes, to whom 
we accord every honour. Pleasure and business 
must be, however, alternated with each other, and | 
each succeeds the better for it. 

In France, fétes are grand illustrations of opin- 
ions, and of facts—they are the adhesions of an | 
entire people. That of July consolidated the throne | 
of Louis Philippe—that of May the infant Republie. 
Both were equally spontaneous—both were equally | 
sincere. 

Our task, as chroniclers of the great events which 
are daily and hourly happening in this country. and | 
which are as changeable as the colour of the cameleon, | 
calls us to give a description of the magnificent event 
of the 2Ist. The day at first fixed for it was unfor- | 
tunate. Important political news of a sad character 
had arrived from Poland ; a conspiracy inthe city was | 
darkly hinted at, and the Government, fearful of | 
turning a féte into a field of blood, postponed it until 
the public mind should be in some measure reassured, | 
and the impending danger averted. The prepara-_ 
tions still continued; and if the delay occasioned | 
trouble, expense, and inconvenience, to the citizens, | 
it was more than compensated by the additional | 
grandeur given to the spectacle. 

On Sunday morning, as early as four o’clock, the | 
rappel was beat throughout Paris, and, soon after, 
everybody was astir. The National Guard, as usual, | 
came pouring out at this well-known summons, and 
the Boulevards were quickly lined by a gay and hap- 
Py population. From various previous events, the | 
programme had been so often altered, that some | 
little confusion at first oceurred in the placing of the 
various bodies; but these were quickly got over by | 
the unanimity and good-feeling of the people. By 
ten o'clock the procession was fully formed, and | 
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it commenced to move slowly towards the (hs 
de Mars. 
cavalry of the National Guard ; after which 

the Sth legion and the 73d regiment of the line ; 
the members of the Executive Commission; hy 
ministers ; the representatives of the people, known 
by the distinctive ribbon which they carried at thely 
button-hole; the Mayors of Paris and of the han. 
lieve; the staff of the National Guard; the co. 
querors of the Bastile, carrying their standard ; the 
cavalry of the Garde Mobile; the wounded of Rebra. 
ary, carrying the flag of each hospital; the decorated 
of July; the delegates from the departments, the 
Ain marching first, and the others following in alpha. 


|| betical order; the National Guard of Compiegne; the 


Belgian and I[talian deputations ; the membors of the 
institute and of the colleges; the labkourers in the 
national workshops, carrying their distinctive bag. 
ners; the Irish and German deputations, the former 
with a green flag, with the legend, ‘* Erin go bragh”, 
the Orphéonistes; the Montagnard choristers; the 
old soldiers of the empire, clothed in their historjea} 
uniforms ; the prisoners from the pontoons of Cadi; 


'|the liberated blacks; the schools and colleges; the 


artillery of the National Guard ; the 4th legion, and 
the cavalry of the National Guard from the banliew, 

These were followed, at a considerable distance, by 
the delegates of the commerce of Paris, the trades 
men carrying the chefs-d’wuure of their various pro. 
fessions, and by the emp/ovés in the government 
tobacco warehouses. Then caine the principal at- 
traction of the procession, the grand allegorical car, 
drawn by eight powerful horses. In form it some 


'|what resembled an altar, and was surmounted by 


two golden hands, which were clasped in each other 
on the sides. In the centre was placed an oak tree, 
and in front a plough, and other instruments of 
agriculture. In various parts were placed fraits, 
wheat sheaves, shrubs, and other rural emblems, 
It was behind this celebrated car that the 500 young 
women walked, dressed in snowy white, crowned with 
oak, and bound with tricoloured sashes, who had 
given rise to so much discussion and difference of 
opinion in Paris. The idea of thus parading the 
fair Parisiennes as an open show before the public, 
was by some looked on with horror and alarm; others 
were less squeamish, and considered it as the best 
and most attractive part of the scene, Whatever 
was the difierence of opinion regarding the pr 
priety or impropriety of this part of the spee 

the ladies themselves evidently seemed to be quite 
easy on the subject; in truth, they were but too happy 
to have thus a means atlurded them of attrach 
ing attention. On the first announcement being 


'|made by the Government, that 500 young womea 


were required for the féte, the hdétel of the 

of the Interior was besieged by anxious candidates 
and 5,000, in place of 500, might have been had, if they 
had been necessary. But to appear with : 
it was necessary that the fair ladies should hares 
handsome toilette for the occasion. The Governmest 


eame forward with white gowns, scarfs, satin 

and oak crowns ; and the hair-dressers of Paris 
lantly offered to coéffer the damsels gratis. 

even under revolutionary rule, the French pret + 





their character, and women are to them 


At its head marched a squadron of the 
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was anxiously sought for, and, long before || artificial-flower makers, upholsterers, mechanicians, 
they. their appearance, a large crowd had sta- || and various other trades, all bringing with them the 
rigned itself round the hétel of the Minister of Marine, || objects of their industry. We shall stop for a mi- 
they had assembled. As three hours elapsed be- || nute to notice the car of the musical-instruament ma- 
the appointed hour and the actual appearance ||/kers. It contained a very fine collection, amongst 
ofthe part of the cortége in which they were to take || which was a piano, which was played on from time 
. the inner-women of the female battalion||to time. In front of the car were seated several 
the delay most sensibly ; and the pastry-shops in || pretty little children clad in white. Amongst the 
the vieinity being put under contribution, they were, |/curious articles exhibited in the procession, was a 
us if by magic, emptied of their contents, At last|| steam: plough, raised on a car, and drawn by five or 
the car arrived, and the party set out, followed by the || six horses. 
of the spectators. These were not, however,|| At length, after innumerable delays occasioned by 
the only women in the procession, as the National! the vast crowds who everywhere impeded the onward 
workshops sent a considerable number, handsomely | march of the procession, the head of it at length, about 
dressed in white, with crowns of blue, white, and red || one o'clock, reached the Ecole Militaire, and defiled 
gowers, and grey parasols, bordered with two lines|| before the members of the Executive Commission, 


their first care. To catch a glimpse of the|| with tricoloured ribbons, Next came the goldsmiths, 








“of black. The fleuristes, and girls belonging to the | the deputies, and other high functionaries there as- 


Bazar de Voyage, were also present. ‘They were | sembled. This was the signal for launching in the air 
dressed the same, but wore pretty rose-coloured || a very handsome balloon, formed of blue, white, and 
crowns. All carried handsome bouquets of flowers in|| red silk, and having the words “ Republique Fran- 
their hands. Asthey went along, they were the ob-|) ¢aise’’ painted in gold letters round it. A small and 
jects of particular marks of attention from the per-|| elegant car was attached, from which waved num- 
sops who were around them. Glasses of brandy were || bers of national flags. The balloon mounted in the 
handed them from time to time, which they were by ‘air with the greatest steadiness ; and, following @ 
nomeans slow inemptying. In return for this gal-|| southern direction, continued to ascend to a great 
lantry, the girls bestowed flowers from their bouquets | | height. The clearness of the sky enabled it to be 
on their admirers. Now they were asked to sing || seen when at a vast distance. At this moment the 
the, ‘‘Marsellaise,”” which they immediately com-|| Champ de Mars presented a most animated appear- 
plied with. The ladies seated on the platform at}; ance. The whole of the vast open space was com- 
the Ecole Militaire also found means of wearing away, || pletely filled with National Guards, troops of the 
ina pleasant manner, the time till the arrival of the | line, Gardes Mobile, spectators, &c. Vast prepara. 
procession. The cavalry of the National Guard, who || tions had been made, so as to produce the greatest 
were stationed near, gallantly offered them their|| possible effect. Two pyramids had been erected at 
horses, which being accepted by the ladies, little pro- | the entrance to the gates, having at each of their 
menades @ cheval, or, as our court news Says, * eques- | bases three gigantic statues, representing respec- 
tian exercise’’ was taken by them, to the great||tively—-GrRMANY, supported by a lyre; France, 
amusement both of themselves and the crowd. All | with the Gallic cock at her feet, her hand on a stone 
vas laughter and merriment; and, perhaps, never || table, on which were inscribed the words, “ Aboli- 
was there so inuch sincere ‘* fraternity.” ‘tion of the Punishment of Death—Universal Suf- 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the proces- || frage—Liberty of the Press; Itaty, holding the 
ion Was the small company formed by the veterans|| tiara and the sword; Liberty, with a club and 
ot the old Republic and of the Empire. As they || broken fetters, with the legend, “ Liberty takes jus- 
passed along, they were loudly cheered. Their uni- | | tice for her rule, the rights of others for her land- 
forms, so different from those of the present day, at- '|marks, nature for her principle, and law for her 
tracted nuch atteution. This remnant of what was) | safeguard ;” EqQuatiry, with a level, and the legend, 
oge so great and glorious was headed by the old||‘‘ The nation reigns—the law governs, and is the 
‘eeran, aged 102, whom we remarked as also being |, level of equality —the people is sovereign, its repre- 
present at the féte of the distribution of the Repub- || sentatives administrate ;” and, finally, PRratexnity, 
Hean flags about a month ago, | with the legend, ‘“ Unite yourselves one to an- 
Inthe present féte--and we believe it is for the || other—love your neighbour as yourself—each for all, 
‘rst time—various of the corporations of trades of|,allfor each.” Between the two pyramids floated a 
Paris brought their chefs d’euvre to ornament the|/ string of nine banners, bordered with gold ; on the 
peression. The first that came along was a repre-|| middle one was written the lines of Beranger— 








*itation of the temple of Solomon, constructed by “ Ponples, formez une sainte alliance, 
Journeyimen carpenters; next came the project of Et donnez-vous la main!" 


‘palace by the stone-cutters; afterwards the tobac- A few steps further on were placed two other sta- 
‘dealers, with a monster cigar placed under a red|| tues—the one representing AGRICULTURE, with a 
"ebet palanguin, fringed with leaves from Virginia || reaping hook at her waist, and crowned with leaves; 
=) Maryland. The bakers followed, with a more || the other Inpustry, holding an olive branch in theone 
wefal though less gaudy display. They carried a|} hand, and Mercury’s wand in the other. From this 
Yunne, which supported a faisceau of flites [small || point to the extreme end of the Champ de Mars were 
Js and pains deafé. To make up for the homeli-|| placed, from space to space, thirty-two pedestals, 
wa this display, they also carried, under a canopy, || bearing on their tops 4 triangular ornament, con- 
Mais: child, dressed as Cupid, and attended by || taining an iron basin, necessary for the illumination 
wal young girls habited in white, and ornamented | of the evening. Between each of these pedestals 
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were placed trophies of flags and banners. In the 
centre of the Champ de Mars was erected the colos- 
sal statue of the Rerusiic, from the classical chisel 
of Clésinger. The figure is that of a woman with a 
severe countenance, wearing a Vhrygian cap, and 
clothed with a long flowing robe. Her right hand, 
stretched out horizontally, weighs the olive and the 
sword; her left, by her side, holds a crown of oak. 
At the corners of the pedestal were placed four lions. 
Flags, antique vases, &c., were also placed around. 
At the Ecole Militaire was erected a vast platform, for 
the accommodation of the Executive Commission, the] | 
representatives of the people, the high authorities, Xe. 
A vast number of places were also reserved for the 
ladies, whose gay dresses added much to the bril- 
lianey of the scene. In front of the amphitheatre 
were placed two large rue s, the one representing 
the Army, and the other the Navy. During the whole 
of the day the cannon from the he ights of Challi: it, | 
and from the Invalides, were fired in constant sue- | 
cession. At 11 o'clock in the evening, when they | 
ceased, it was estimated that 8,402 rounds had 
been fired. From the former point a most splendid 





view of the Champ de Mars was to be had. Here | 


the spectator could look down over the whole, and 
take in at one view the vast mass of human beings), 
who were moving about in all directions. Nothing 
could be conceived more graudand magnificent, At 
the extremity was perceived the Ecole Militaire 

the platform in front filled with ladies, the windows, 
and even the roof itself being equally crowded. In], 
the middle of the enormous open space stood the gi- 
gantie statue of Linerry, and here and there other 
smaller statues, columns, pedestals, flags, banners, 
&e.; while many long streams of troops, their arms 


glittering in the sunshine, and making them appear} | 





like a river of steel, winding on their way, forming || 


graceful defours over the whole vast space below. 
For the illuminations of the evening there were also | 
abundant preparations. A line of erections, eontain- 
ing handsome devices in variegated laimps, enclosed | | 
the whole Champ de Mars, between each of which 
was one of the pedestals above mentioned, surmounted | 
by oriflammes, and having at their bases trophies! 
designed in tricoloured lamps. 

In the Champs Elysées, and Place de la Concorde, 
preparations had been also made on the most exten- 





sive scale for the illumination. A double line of!! 


chandeliers, containing variegated lamps, were placed | | 
at short distances all the way to the Are de l’Etoile; 
while on each side were three waving lines of tricol- 
oured lamps. The railing of the Tuileries gardens, 
the public buildings in the Rue de Rivoli, the Cham- || 
ber of Deputies, and many other parts, were also 
hung with lamps. In the evening when, as if by)) 
magic, all these had been lighted up, the effect was 
magnificent. It was a true representation of fairy- 
land, and any description can give but a poor idea of it, 

The evening was excecdingly favourable, There || 
was not a breath of wind stirring. ‘The moon, rather 
past her full, had not risen—all around was dark- 
ness, while in the vicinity of the illumination all was 
a blaze of light. <A pin might easily have been 
picked up anywhere.* On purpose t~ divide the 


°*A ealeulation has been made of the number aud cost of 
the lamps used in tle illumination, and the expense atiending 
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population, displays of fireworks took place At-the 
Champ de Mars, Are de Triomphe, and Bastile, A tthe 
two first-mentioned places they were of a very 
description—at the last they were much better, 
accident happened here, unfortunately, attended with 
a fatal result. Oneof the rocket-sticks fell on the head 
of a lieutenant of the National Guard, and killed. hig 
on the spot. Several other sticks in their fall wounded 
persons of thecrowd, The evening at the Bastiloag 
forded a great deal of amusement. A large artificial 





building had been erected in the Place, represe 
the fortress. The display of fire-works represented 
| the taking of the fortress. They were terminated by 
a splendid banquet. <A very pretty and unexpected 
effect was produced by the sudden illumination of the 
'Genius of Liberty, placed on the top of the colum 
of July. A universal and long-continued shout ge. 
|knowledged the pleasure of the people. To supply 
eatables and drinkables to the vast concourse of peg- 
ple employed in itself a little army. The Cant 
-niéres, who attended to troops, National Guards, &e, 
‘were gaily and tastefully dressed. No two of them 
| were alike—some wore a smart blue jacket, with plew 
tiful rows of buttons, short blue petticoat, with trea. 
-sers, and a little low-crowned glazed hat, with a band 
on which the name of the legion to which they be- 
longed was printed; others were dressed in red, 
green, and all the other colours. Every one carried 
a small barrel containing brandy slung about his geek, 
and depending from his waist. Besides these, thegs 
were thousands and thousands of cake-sellers, of all 
descriptions, Some carried bread, some wine, some 
brandy, others cigars and feu. The smallness of 
‘the capital on which some traded may be koova 
‘from our mentioning that the whole stock-in-trade 
of some of these small merchants consisted in asingle 
‘bottle of brandy. All met with a ready sale for their 
‘commodities. Nor is it wonde orful; as it is estimated 
‘that there were present in all at the féte about 
1,209,000 persons, and that the most of them had 
‘been out from six in the morning. It is estimated 
‘that a sum of at least ten millions of francs was spent 
‘during the day. The only persons who seemed to 
bee in a doleful humour were the umbrella merehaats. 

No heavy shower of rain came to their assistance, # 
‘the ‘'y were obliged to return home without having 
effected a single sale. 

As reports were everywhere in circulation of am gub 
break taking place during the féte, the most extensitt 
| pre} arations were made for its extiuction, should such 
really prove true. At the corners of all the p 
| streets, sentries of dragoons and Mobile (ruards wert 

placed; and large Nii of National Guards and trogps 
lof the line were stationed in every quarter. ot cage 
soldier being on duty, the sentinels were not chat 
‘during the whole sixteen hours that the procession, ¥# 
in march. In consequence, through hunger 





—T 
it. 30,000 houses were lighted, with an average of 10 lampioth 
Equalto .. ~~ 300,000 lampions. 


At the Champ de Mar ws, Clamps 
Elysees, and Tuileries,... 500,000 variegated lamps 


Chinese lanterns, _— 10,000 Agisatt 

Gas lights, — on 30,000 eve 

Lampions for the ‘stands and _ 
public buildings, ot 200,000 os jon 





Total, .. .. 1,040,000 ligtits. waif 
Which, at 4 sous.a piece, gives a sum 900 
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them paid too frequent visits to the dram shops, 

evening considerable numbers of them were 
Still they preserved their good humour 

of “ fraternity.” 

“qbout seven o’c 


psy. 


the corner 0 


Republicain aussi.” 
eemed to yield a ready assent. 
surrounding crowd was immense. 
the “fraternity,” a more difficult one presented itself— | 
that of getting the tipsy dragoon on the back of his 
earger. Here the Mobile Guard, scarcely less tipsy | 
thm his companion, came to his assistance. Taking the 
le horse by the bridle, and steadying himself by 
holding fast by its nose, he called out lustily for the dra-. 
This was easier said than done. 
however, gave rise to several ineffectual attempts, each | 
failure being received with renewed shouts of laughter | 
At this moment a general officer | 
rede by. On perceiving him, the Garde Mobile was in| 
a desperate way to present arms; and, throwing the 
bridle over his arm, he, with great difficulty, succeeded 
in making something approaching to the usual salute. | 
The dragoon, however, was not so fortunate. He tried 
lng and heartily to unsheath his sword, but all in vain. 
—it rested immovable in its scabbard. 
mused at his predicament, could not refrain from laugh- 
ing. This incident seemed somewhat to sober the dra-| 
goon, as he, on another attempt, once more gained his 
seat in the saddle. By midnight, Paris had returned to 
ts usual repose. 
On Monday morning Paris rose tired and fatigued. 
She got up sulky after her fée, but she would have been 
more 80 had she known the infamous plot which was 
There exist in Paris several 
muist associations, Barbouristes, &c., who have no 
open leaders, doctrines, or dogmas. They are, in reality, 
outcasts banded against society. 
me acquainted with a member of one of these secret so- 
teties, and from him I, as usual, derived all the infor- 
I won his confidence by a few 
phrases against the tyranny of riches ; and, as 
I think myself perfectly at liberty 
ell known to Lamartine, and the 
mer members of the intermediary powcr. 
mmunists, par excellence, spurn the idea of 
Fourier, Cabet, &c., base 
ms On community of property; these on division 
pillage of the rich, and distribution of all 
There is no mincing the matter. 
frobbery. There are, unfortunately, very 
wretched bodies, with chiefs of sections, 
ttalions, colonels, and governing committees. 
m holes and. corners, in low wine-shops, at 
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by the bystanders. 


celebrated on Saturday. 


mation J could desire. 


n no names, 


publish what is w 


lock a rather langhable scene took 
f the Rue d’Alger. This street was 
by a dragoon and a Garde Mobile. During the 
hole day they had each in turn paid frequent visits to 
s‘wine-shop situated close by, and towards evening 
often-repeated potations began to take effect. The dra- 
cially drunk. Leaving, as usual, his horse | 
charge of the Mobile Guard, he went across the street | 
for another petit rerre, and on returning, which he ac-| 
ished with the utmost difficulty, he seemed in his | 
confusion to have taken his charger either for his friend, | 
the Mobile Guard, or at least for a good Republican. || 
Catching him first by the bridle, and then taking him 
round the neck, “ Nous fraternisons,” said he, “tu es_ 
The horse was quite docile, and 
The laughter of the 
After the scene of 





The General, | 


Circumstances made 
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night in the fields. Their plan of action iste excite 
terror, and gain their end amid the universal destrue- 
tion of allthat is great, and good, and noble, and 


‘virtuous. On Sunday, the 2ist, they determined to 


make a move. While all Paris was at the fete, they 
were to stir, to fire the theatres, the publie buildings, 
all eaSily combustible places; then to seize the Hotel de 
Ville, and proclaim what can be called by no other name 
than the Infernal Provisional Government. The leaders 
of this horrid scheme had no hope of permanent sue- 
cess, but they counted on what could be caught during 
the scramble, and cared not for anything else. The 
Government, no matter how, became aware of this aw- 
ful plot, and every precaution was taken to render it 
abortive. Some of the men were arrested, and remain 
in confinement. The Executive very properly kept the 
whole affair a secret, not wishing to serve the cause of 
selfish reaction, by making it public. 

The Monday sitting of the Chamber was consumed in 
talk, as was that of Tuesday, except that the paeific 
speech of Lamartine had a favourable influence. It was 
at once seen by the aspect of the Chamber on that day 
that there was no war party there—that none, save the 
furious demagogues who had something to gam by con- 
fusion, wished to draw the sword, shed oceans of human 
blood, and cast the fate of the Republic on the hazard 
of a die. 

The day of the 15th seemed to be bringing about its 
results in the departments, for the news came to Paris, 
and diffused much satisfaction, that Lyons and Rouen 
were quite pacilied. 

The most important intelligence of the week was a 
rumoured split in the Executive Commission. Lamartine 
and Ledru Rollin, when they, on the 24th February, ae- 
cepted the lead of France, were actuated by a sincere 
desire to be true to the people. They did not compre- 
hend the Republic with monarchical institutions; but de- 
mocratic—pure, true. Lamartine, though wiser and 
more prudent than Ledru Rollin, was quite as great an 
enemy of aristocracy as his colleague. Though an aristo- 
crat, he knew well how, in 1830, the people had been 
tricked, and he resolved to be a party to no such triek 
again. ‘This explains the union of the eloquent, enthu- 
siastic, and public mind of Lamartine with the ener- 
getic and hot-headed Ledru Rollin. Marie, Garnier 
Pages, and Arago, were equally republican, but their ideas 
were more aristocratic. Thus the Executive differed. 
Lamartine insisted on the promises of the 24th Febru- 
ary being kept; and when he found his eminent col- 
leagues inclined to hesitation, he signified, with Ledra 
Rollin, his intention of resiguing, and leading the sin- 
cere democratic party in the House. His eloquenee, 
however, it seemed, gained over the scruples of Arago, 
and the really Democratic party is again triumphant in 
the councils of the nation. 

The fact is, Lamartine is too great a man, too un- 
selfish and true, not to wish that the Revolution shall 
profit those who made it. If the days of February are 
to benefit only the middle classes—if the Republie is, 
like the monarchy of July, to be bourgeoise—things 
might as well have remained as they were. Ledru 
Rollin is turbulent, hot-headed, violent; but he is the 
energy, the action of the Revolution—Lamartine the 
head; and, in my opinion, the sincere union of these 
two men is a great blessing for France, for the Republic, 
and the cause of Democracy. e! wo 
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The constitution, to be prepared during the course of 
the next month, will cause it to be an important era in 
the history of the Revolution. It will be seen whether 
the democratic or the aristocratic element is triumphant; 
that is, whether the Revolution has entered on its era 
of repose and tranquillity, or whether there are yet be- 
fore us other phases in the movement. In my opinion, 
if France steer clear of war, that bane of Democracy, 
she will yet consolidate her Republic, despite the in- 
trigues of kings, the enmity of aristocracies, the seltish- 
ness of money, and the dull, stupid opposition of the 
ignorant. It is to be ardently hoped that such will be 
the case, for the sake of the general progress of humanity. 





If we examine all the deeds of the month, it cannot 
but be said that the friends of France have serious 
eause of misgiving and complaint. The National As- 
sembly, while its members have not been reactionary as 
a body, have yet not shown that devotion and earnest- 
ness which should characterise an assembly legislat- 
ing after a revolution. Instead of sitting, as did the 
old Convention, from eight in the morning until mid- 
night, they barely consume five hours of an afternoon— 
a poor day’s work for a one-pound note—while half the 
speakers endeavour to defend or explain a measure. 
It is the fault of all French assemblies, that every man 
loves to talk, while none love to listen. 

Last month Lamartine was at the height of his popu- 
larity. This month he has deteriorated in favour, be- 
eause the organs of royalty, 4ourgeoise, and reaction 
have taken courage, and over-loaded him with abuse, 
misrepresentation, and falsehood. Having, last month, 
made out Marrast to be an ex-pensioner of Louis Philippe, 
they, this month, saddled the ex-secret service money 
with “so much paid” to Lamartine. Wise men were 
known who shook their heads, and declared they had 
seen his receipt. 

The chief excuse, however, for running him down was, 
that he had united with Ledru Rollin. These two men 
divided, the Republican party wanted that union whieh 
alone could oppose a determined front to their enemies. 
The Monarchists—the serfs of aristocracy, the friends 
of Henry V., of Louis Philippe, of the Regency, of Na- 
poleon—all sent one discordant howl. But let us, for 
one moment, examine the act. Ledru Rollin—though, 
unfortunately, hot-headed and hasty, somewhat reckless 
and careless about the means employed, so the end was 
gained— is still the representative of the opinions of a 
large body of French Republicans. He is the action of 
his party; like Danton, he has audace, and he has, I be- 
lieve, with all his faults, sincerity. To place himself in 
opposition to Ledru Rollin was to play the game of the 
conspirators against the Republic, and Lamartine was far 
too desirous of seeing the Democracy triumph to act in 
any manner which could have a tendency to bring about 
such an end. 

In uniting thus the moderation and activity of the 
Republic in one, M. Lamartine, in my opinion, acted the 
part of a true patriot. He sacrificed his own individual 
taste and feeling to his desire to consolidate the Republic. 

But though the men of the 15th of May were unwise, 
were foolish, were wicked, it must not be forgotten that 
they were the pioneers of liberty. From 1830 to 1848, 
Barbés, Raspail, Hubert, and all their friends, braved 
persecution, prisons, exile, all for the Republic. It is, 
therefore, much to be regretted that they now lie in the 
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dungeons of the nation. _[t is to be hoped that, Petide 


once thoroughly restored, they will be set free by 2 
amnesty, instead of, as the valiant shopocracy of ‘Payiy 
desired, been shot on Monday, without judge or jury, . 

It is melancholy thatthe dawn of liberty should Have 
been thus inaugurated. It is disheartening to the lovers 
of freedom ; it is a triumph for the enemies of Demo. 
eracy ; it is hopefulness for the cause of re-action. jt 
is to he hoped that the wisdom of the Executive, the 
patriotism of the Assembly, and the devotion and sy. 
cerity of the people, will ward off from France the eri 
brought upon the nation by the ill-advised conduet of g 
few misguided men. 

Let her recollect that the Republic everywhere hangs 
upon the life of France; that the advent of Democragr 
in England, in Germany, in Italy, everywhere, depends, 
whether it be sooney or later, on the conduct, on the 
wisdom, on the success, of the Gallic experiment. 


PHYSIOGNOMY OF PARIS. 


Summer is certainly the season for Paris, the city 
contains so many beautiful gardens. In truth it is aa 
astonishing thing to tind such splendid trees and pretty 
flowers in the midst of any great city. The most splen- 
did garden in Paris, the Tuileries, is surrounded oy 
every side by great thoroughfares, and is situated in the 
midst of a dense population. Such a site has an ad 
vantage, as it can be reached in a short time from every 
quarter. This is the fashionable promenade, even w- 
der the reign of democracy; and here the French: ladiés 
show off their elegant costumes. Chairs are provided 
for the tired, newspapers and books for the studiots, 
coffee and brandy for the thirsty, and sweetmeats and 
cakes for the children, All find their wants supplied— 
all are happy, fluttering about in the sunshine ; and the 
present régime has changed little, save that terraces 
monopolised by the ex-royal family are now thrown open 
to the public, while smoking is allowed. On Sunday, 
however, the most acute frequenter of this beautiful & 
cale would find no peculiarity informing of the change 
from despotism to liberty, except it be the perfect free- 
dom reigning on every countenance. Under the Re 
publican sway, the Boulevards wear a very different a 
pearance to what they used to do. Perhaps they a 
at present more crowded than they used to be, but itis 
by a very different class of people. Formerly none bat 
fashionables were met with ; at present no one evere 
countered a more mixed population. They are oft 
classes ; but the major part certainly would find its 
great advantage to pay a visit to their tailor, if ty 
could. The precipitate flight of Louis Philippe has giv 
rise to thousands of caricatures. The ex-king has bem 
represented in every possible form, but scarcely ev 
without his satellite, as Robin Hood never was mor 
faithfully followed by Little John than Louis Philippe? 
Guizot. Singular it is that scarcely one of these® 
numerable representations contains the least partiele 
humour—they are cold, dull, and some of them even Cot 
temptible. The late Revolution has been fruitfil'® 
statuettes, medals, &e. Napoleon, Robespierre, and Le 
martine, figured in the first rank ;—many t 
of representations of them and other heroes of wat 
liberty have been sold. Although newspapers have 
much benefited by the late events, the sale of books 


proportionately declined. Soarcely any are published 
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Damas hi , who used to be so fully employed on his 
fesilictons, has been obliged to change the scene, and 
itical leaders for a livelihood. na 
The police having been less severe in Paris until lately, 
pirat host of oa merchants, ballad singers, organ 
players, &c., seemed to take the town by storm. Every 
was crowded with them; the merchants 
spread out their goods on the pavements, bridges, &c., re- 
gardless of the inconvenience they caused to the passen- 
gers; the ballad singers, harpists, organ players, &c., took 
ion of every vacant space, where they played and 
sangfrom morning to night. In many cases the music was 
brno means contemptible. The crowds were great, but 
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the donations few. Patriotic airs were alone played ; 


god any allusion to Louis Philippe was sure to be re- | 


gived with much applause. On the accomplishment of | 
the Revolution, and the establishment of the Republic, 
we were told that all the amusements of the rich were 
to be done away with, from want of patronage. Horse- 
racing especially was alluded to. Fortunately this has 
tarned out untrue. At the Versailles races, which hap- | 
last week, and which are the first that have hap- | 
ned under the Republic, the attendance was as un- | 
‘merous and fashionable as ever,and the number of horses 
as great as on any former occasion. Several belonging | 
to the Duc de Nemours ran, with the sole difference | 
of being entered in the name of his trainer. | 
Daring this month the weather has been exceedingly | 
‘favourable ; generally speaking it has been warm and 
beautiful; there have been, however, several showers, | 
which have been very salutary for the crops. All ar- 
ticles of food, especially bread, are at the present time 
very cheap ; and, from the appearance of the country, 
there is every reason to hope for a good harvest. Pro- 


vidence has hitherto smiled beneficently on the Republic. | 


THE PARIS BOURSE. 
APRIL 24 To MAY 25. 
First Week.—The result of the elections was, as | re- | 


marked last month, favourable to the funds. Capital | 
always timid in times of doubt, became bolder on the 
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to know the national receipts and expenditure. A gra- 
dual return to confidence was, however, taking place. 
The lowest rates quoted since the Revolution had ex- 
perienced a rise of 21f. on the 5 per cents., and of 15f. 
on the 3 per cents. On the week there was a rise in 
the cash transactions of 7f. 25c. on the 3 per cents, and 
of Sf. 50c. on the 5 per cents. ; on the Bank of France 
shares, of 270f.; on city bonds 20f.; on the canals 10f, ; 
and onthe Zine Company of the Vieille Montagne 620f. 
On the railways the rise was checked, on account of the 
adjournment of the proposition for their purchase by Go- 
vernment. The lines in actual operation closed, never- 
theless, at a higher price than those which remain un- 
finished. The Versailles railway (right bank) rose 10f. ; 
ditto (left bank), 5f.; Orleans, 72f. 50c.; Rouen, 7Of. ; 
Havre, 32f.50c.; Marseilles, 10f.; Basle, 7f. 59c.; Centre, 
| 20f.; Bordeaux, 2f. 50c.; Northern, 10f.; Lyons, 7f. 
|50e.; Troyes, 5f.; Strasburg, lOf.; Nantes, 1f. 25e. 

| A proposition was made at the general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Orleans Railway to relieve the 
company from its financial embarrassments, and which 
seemed to be very well received. It consists in con- 
verting the whole of the debts into obligations of 1,250f., 
issued at 650f., and bearing an annual interest of 50f. 
The affairs of the Strasburg Company, as stated at the 
meeting of the shareholders, were in a most flourishing 





‘|condition, considering the general state of commercial 


affairs. 
The Railway possesses, in real Property,.... 5,394,745f. 50e, 
in Moveables,.......15,159,724f. 82e. 
- in Rentes,........... 30,200,083f. 88e. 


AS TOA ADH, We, 
Which represents 195f. 52¢. per share. 
It results from the report made by M. Godin to the 


Total,.... 


'| shareholders of the Centre Railway, that by keeping to 


the actual works undertaken, in case the State should 
not finish the works at its cost, the company would have 
a fair net annual income of 7,800,000f, Supposing 50 
per cent. of expenses, smking fund included, 3,900,000f., 





there would remain 3,900,000f. net. 
In stating the capital at 26 millions, it would give 


tepresentation of the country being appointed. Anarchy || about 15 per cent.; and in supposing that the Govern- 


was found to be a long way distant, and the great ma- 
irity of the deputies were found to be Republicans of 
the most’ moderate principles. Such facts had their im- 
mediate influence on the money market ; purchasers be- 
fe numerous, money plentiful, and the result was a 
mpid rise in all the securities. 

Another reason may, however, be given for the buoy- 
ey of the money market, which was the continued ex- 
pectation that the railways would be purchased by the | 

in 5 per cent. stock at par. In expectation of this | 
‘vent, many sales were made for the term at the rate of 
8 531. to GF. on the 5 per cents. ‘The project not 
ag been, however, entered into, the sellers who had 
Walled to the last minute were again forced to buy, to 
fall their engagements. 
"Although some little confidence was restored, still 
edit isthe last thing which is assured. The dreadful 
thoek which the commercial world had experienced was 
WA to be cured easily. The idea that the masses would 
Wot by the ruin of the great commercial classes has 
found untrue; everybody, on the contrary, has felt 
evils of these private misfortunes, and more especi- 





ment, even although not finishing the works at its cost, 
the surplus of the line would amount nevertheless to 
the half of this, which would exceed $ per cent., and 
there would yet remain to the shareholders a net re- 
venue of 11} per cent. 

The 3 per cents., which shut on the preceding week 
at 40f. 50c. for cash, rose to 45f., and closed at 47f. 
joc. cash. 

The 5 per cents., which shut at 61f. 25c. cash, rose 
to 70f., and closed at 69f. 75c. cash. 

Bank of France shares, which shut at 1,170f., rose 
to 1,550f., and closed at 1,440f. 

Second Week, from \st to 6th May.—The Bourse was 
this week remarkable for the firmness of all kinds of 
stock. The universal cry of /ive la Republique! 
made by the Assembly, imparted general confidence, 
even to those who thought all was lost; simply because 
some of the violent papers, after having thrown doubts 
on the sincerity of the patriotic sentiments of some of 
the members of the National Assembly, called for the po- 
pular hatred against them. 

The 3 per cents, which closed the preceding week 
at 47f, 75c., rose to 48f, 50¢., and shut at 47f, cash, 








ly the public credit, Great auxiety was felt this week 
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The 5 per cents., which closed at 69f. 75c., rose to, 
71f., and shut at 69f. 25c. cash. 

Bank of France shares, which closed at 1,440f., rose 
to 1,500f., and shut at 1,420f. 

Railways.—Orleans closed at 520f.; Rouen, 395f. ; 
Havre, 200f.; Avignon, 200f.; Basle, 85f.; Centre, 
938f. 75e.; Bordeaux, 395f.; Northern, 338f. 75c. ; 
Lyons, 300f.; Nantes, 332f. 50c. 

Third Week, from 8th to 13th May.—After a consi- 
derable increase in prices during the course of the week, 
the funds suddenly fell under last week’s quotations. 
This reaction is not, however, astonishing, if we consi- 
der that many persons wished to realise their purchases 
during a continued rise of nearly a month, amounting 
to 25 franes on the 5 per cents, and to 19 franes on 
the 3 per cents; besides, all the things which produced 
a rise had their effect. 

The causes of the rise were, the result of the elec- 
tions, the constitution of the National Assembly, the 
establishment of the Executive Comission, and, as a 
consequence, the creation of a legal ministry, the for- | 
mation of the Garde Mobile, the arrival of the troops 
in Paris, &e. &c. The political discussion of the Polish | 
question, containing that of peace or war, rendered the | 
funds heavy. ‘The manifestations by the populace of | 
Paris were also looked on with alarm. 

The railways participated in the general fall in public | 
securities. Still the project for their purchase, although | 
daily expected, had not yet appeared, which made trans- | 
actions few. 

The 3 per cents, which closed the preceding week | 
at 47f. 75e. rose to 40 francs, and shut at 46, cash. | 
The 5 per cents, which closed the preceding week at) 
69f. 5c., rose to 74 franes, and shut at 6Sf. 56¢e., cash. 
Bank of France shares, which closed at 1,420 franes, 
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| 


| charged with it. 


from a variety of motives. After proving in their report 
that the various institutions of a state should all deriye 
from a common principle, and that monarchical instity. 
tions cannot subsist in a republic, they ranged in their 
report the concession of companies to private individuals 
among the things incompatible with the new order 
things. It declared that the institution of companies wy 
wholly aristocratic, and was borrowed from | 
the old monarchy, solely with a view to a sort of fina. 
‘cial feudalism, and that it was urgent such a counter. 
‘revolutionary institution should not survive the mon. 
varchy. Because the Liberals under the monarehy 
opposed the formation of railways by the state, they 
|were accused of being inconsistent; but there is some 
difference in confiding so vast a power to a monarehy, 
and to a government emanating directly from the peopk 

The proposition of the Government was variously aé. 
cepted on the Bourse. Those who had bought since the 
Revolution were almost unanimously favourable: those 
who held before were wholly against. But nothing can 
be known decisively until this matter come under the 
discussion of the National Assembly. 





SPAIN. 


The eraldo of Madrid, of the 19th, announces that 
the departure of Sir H. Bulwer and three at/achés of the 
embassy took place on the previous evening, and says 
that Mr. Otway, secretary to the legation, remained 
A crowd assembled in the street to 
see Sir I. Bulwer leave, but no demonstration of opinion 
took place. The J/eraldo informs its readers that the 
sending of passports to a foreign minister does not cor- 
stitute a casus belli, though it authorises the gover. 





‘ment represented by the minister todemand explanations; 


rose to 1,430 franes, and shut at 1,320 franes. 
Railwavys.—Orleans closed at 517f. 50¢.; Ronen, 590f.; 
Havre, 195f.; Avignon, 200f.; Basle, 90f.; Centre, 246f, 


25c.; Bordeaux, 390f.; Northern, 540f.; Troves, L15f.; 
Lyons, 301f. 25¢.; Strasburg, 350f.; Nantes, 351f. 25e. 

Fourth We hk, from 4) fo the Dh. - This week Was 
full ofevents. The attempt of the 15th May, which 
brought down the funds, the triumph of law and order, 
which caused a sudden rise; and the project of the rail- 
ways, the effect of which was to stay the rise of the 
funds; and to carry wp the railway shares. On the pre- 
eeding week the rise was-—3 per cents., If. 75c.; the 
5 per cents., If. 25¢.; the Bank of France, 50f.; the Ver- 
sailles, right bank, 10f., the left, 5f. 75e.; Orleans, 524f.: 
Rouen, 30f.; Havre, 25f.; Marseilles, 35f.: 
Vierzon, 33f. 75c.; Bordeaux, 10f.; Northern, 25f.; 
Troyes, 5f.; Lyons, 6f. 25e.; Strasburg, 15f.; Nantes, 
3f. 75e.; Dieppe, 5f. 

The 3 per cents. closed the week before at 46f., fell 
to 43f. 75c., rose to £8f. 75c., to close at 47f. 75c. The 
5 per cents. from 68f. 50c., fell to GIf., rose to 72f., 
and left off at 69f. 75c. 

The question of the purchase of the railways by the 
State excited much disenssion. The Executive Com- 
mission propose the taking possession of the railways 


Basle, 5f.: 





'|and it adds, that the explanations which the Spanish Go- 
|vernment will be able to give will satisfy the English 
| Government and all Europe, not only of the justice, but 
‘the urgency of the measure it has adopted. The last 
news from Seville represents the city as perfectly tran 
quil. The pursuit of the military insurgents, who were 
‘flying towards Portugal, was kept up. On the 18th, 
‘thirteen sergeants of the regiment which was concerned 
‘in the recent insurrection at Madrid were placed 
capilla, previous to being shot, but the Queen spared 
‘their lives, and ordered them to be transported. The 
Gazette publishes a notification of the re-establishment 
|of diplomatic relations between Prussia and Spain, and 
of the reception of General Zarco del Valle, as Spanish 
minister, by the King of Prussia. The private secre 
tary of Espartero, M. Gurrea, and four citizens of Log 
rono, have been arrested and sent to Bilboa. 

A Madrid letter of the 19th announces that extraor 
dinary military precautions were taken on the previows 
evening, in consequence of an apprehension being enter 
tained that Sir HL. Bulwer’s departure might occasion dis 
turbances. All, however, remained peaceful. The British 
arms have been removed from the front of the 
the embassy. Sir H. Bulwer’s private secretary has 
mained at Madrid to settle some private affairs, 
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“ 0, nan vision of the spirit shore, 

dhe ile heavenly music with the earthly blending, 
dby teach the trembling spirit to adore 


“Mid eloads and tears to heaven’s bright home ascending, 
‘And Faith and Hope their glorious influence lend ing 
O’er the wrapt soul a magic influence shower, 





















THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS, 


') While myriad voices chaunt the lofty song 


| Th fnll-toned words which none but spirits know ; 
And still untiring press the chosen throng, 
And strike their colden harps, and bear the sound alcng. 


And are there not bright spirits lingering yet, 
In mercy sent to man from worlds above ? 
O, doubt it not, nor ‘mid life’s care forget, 
Our paths are sanctified by forms of love, 
| Which hover o’er us, and around us move, 
| Aiding the helpless, soothing those that weep: 
| Their constant cares a higher Presence prove. 
Do not they sojourn by us while we sleep, 
And in the solemn hours their watchful vigils keep ? 
J. 





Dd. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 


rv As when, in earth's young prime, in love descending, 
he An angel walked with man in mortal bower— 
bua And spake with thrilling tones in the still evening hour ; 
rehy, Telling of many a high and holy theme— 
ople. Of glories dimly shadowed forth below— 
y nee + Ofshapes which yet may haunt the Poet’s dream ; 
e the And verdant meads where streams of plenty flow, 
those And amarantiine flowers unfading blow; 
Z can 
r the 
that Wuen the shades of evening close, 
of the Welcoming to soft repdse, 
| Says And the stars like angels’ eyes, 
ained With magic beauty fill the skies: 
et to Till all that’s bright, and all that’s fair 
non To loving hearts seem centred there. 
= Then let music's thrilling power 
“ais Aid the calm stillness of the hour, 
_ Till heaven with all its glorious ligbt 
ons; Descend upon our raptured sight : 
h Go- And peace and hope, and joy, and rest, 
Steal gently o'er the troubled breast. 
: ee Alas! 'tis but a transient feeling 
| O'er the ruffled spirit stealing : 
trae ‘The eyes may close in peace at night, 
were But cares return with morning light — 
18th, And stamped upon man’s noble brow 
— The marks of grief are lingering now. 
pare 
The 
iment 
and 
ar THE PEOPL 
secre: 
| Log: 
‘traor- I, 
evions Wuen wilt thon save the people ? 
enter Oh God of merey! when? 
on dis Not kings and lords, but nations! 
Sritish Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
tel of God! save the people! thine they are— 
sas It Thy children—as thine angels fair: 


Save them from bondage and despair. 
God! save the people! 


I. 
When wilt thou save the people ? 
Oh God of mercy! when? 
The people, Lord, the people ! 
Not throves and crowns, but men! 





There was a time ere sun’s chill blight 
Shed round the earth the shades of night: 
When joy, unchequered and serene, 
Without a cloud to mar the scene, 

Filled Eden’s bowers with hues so fair, 
That heaven itself seemed imaged there. 


And still at time’s sweet thoughts will rise 
Which take their source from Paradise, 
And hopes, and joys, and tender fears, 
And grief's sweet balm, the bliss of tears: 
And glimpses of that happier shore— 
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That haleyon calm when toils are o'er, 
And thus the soul aspires to rise; 
Triumphant through the glorious skies: 
To burst this “vesture of decay,” 

And soar to brighter worlds away. 


J. b, 


S ANTHEM. 


BY ERENEZER ELLIOTT, 


Towers of thy heart, oh God! are they; 
And shall they pass, like weeds, away 
Their heritage a winter's day! 

God! save the people! 


‘Thy angels are our brothers; 
Let us like them become, 
And emulate in beauty 
The first-born of our home. 
Lord! they are thine, and we are thine, 
In Eden rescu'd, let us twine 
With mortal virtues love divine, 
And be earth's angels 
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Lectures on the Bible to the Young. By John Eadie, 
LL.D. William Oliphant, Edinburgh. 


To preach effectively to the young is one of the most dif- 
ficult of ministerial problems, Instead of demanding, as is 
commonly thought, less, it demands more preparation. In 
nothing do we find more contemptible clap-trap than in those 
modes of addressing the young which are prevalent. To 
address the young in stiff-starched elaborate discourses is 
confessedly bad ; but it is equally so for the preacher to give 
his audience nothing but a string of silly stories—to drivel 
“down to their capacity,” as it is called; to try by what 
combination of little truth and much nonsense he may gain 
their attention ; or worse, to pump it up by asking perpe- 
tual questions at them as he proceeds. We have heard 
preachers who, in seeking to sink to the level of their juve- 
nile hearers, have got so far below it, that the children 
themselves laughed them to scorn. Indeed, so far as our 
experience goes, a sermon to the young constitutes a scene, 
only inferior in unique absurdity to a congregational soiree 
—a scene, like it, of uproarious noise—of miserable attempts 
at moving the risible faculties—of eructations of all kinds 
of nonsense—and of a monstrous conjunction of things sa- 
ered and profane—constituting a spiritual tragi-comedy 
worthy to pass under the aduncal nostril, and to regale the 
malignant sense of Mephistopheles himself, 

The real preacher to the young were one who should 
combine, in fine proportions, the instructive and the enter- 
taining, the solemn and the stimulating ; and who, instead 
of sinking to the level, or below it, of his audience, should, 
by a sweet and strong gravitation, draw them up to his. 
By the double cords of information and affection should he 
sway them ; and the information should be solid, and not 
a twaddling anecdotage ; and the affection should speak in 
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language and looks, and not in mere whining tones and 
impertinent apostrophes, 
powerful describer, and use the faculties of pictorial imagi- | 
nation rather than that of circumstantial memory. | 

We have often heard Mr. Fletcher of London described | 
as a model preacher to the young, but never heard him our- 
selves. It is told that on one occasion, preaching to a great 


He should also be a clear and | 


crowd in St, John’s, Glasgow, he was surprised to hear one 
weeping behind him. This was Dr. Chalmers, who had 
been compelled by the throng to seat himself in the pulpit, 
and was now, under a simple touch of the orator’s, weeping 
like a child, in concert with the whole assembly. Judg- 
ing, however, from Mr, Fletcher’s published discourses, the 
charm must be in his manner. They do not at all answer 
our ideal of sermons to the young, which ought to be as 
equally interesting and instructive to the old, and which 
ought to preserve this interest long after the immediate ex- 
cifement of the occasion is over, On the contrary, in our 
judgment, they are very poor and vapid concerns. 

How mortified all of us must have frequently felt when 
we have stumbled on some books which had been favourites 
of our infancy, and been foreed to realise the fact, what babes 
we must have been to have relished such poor fare! To 
others, again, such as Robinson Crusoe, we return with re- 
doubled pleasure the older we grow. So ought it to be with 
sermons to the young—they should suit all ages, they should 
please at once and for ever. 








REGISTER. 


In this unpretending little volume we find wany quali. 
ties which ought to distinguish the class of genuine sermo. 
to the young. Their history is very simple and short, Thoy 
appeared at firet in an interesting and little periodical, put. 
lished in Glasgow, edited by the excellent Mr. Hamilton 
M‘Gill, and entitled “ The Juvenile Missionary Magazine” 
From this (where they proved very popular) they are noy 
republished with numerous additions, and constitute a mos 
attractive present to that interesting class for which they 
were intended. They are plain, but not over plain ; they 
are bold, but not too bold ; they are pious, but far from 
being pretistie—a.cestam elegant simplicity, reminding yoy 
of a well-dressed lady or child, distinguishes their matter, 
manner, and style. They are sprinkled with Scripture faets 
and illustrations—have just enough, and no more, of anee- 
dote, which, however, is never commonplace ; and abound 
in choice extracts, from the rich stores of the author’s read. 
ing. Their subject is the Bible ; and we have seldom read, 
in the same compass, the points of panegyric connected with 
that blessed book enumerated with such comprehension, in- 
dicated with such clearness, stated with such force, or brought 
home with such impressive simplicity. Dr. Eadie has given 
at once milk for babes, and strong meat for those of full age; 
and, aware as we were previously of the strength of his mind 
and the extent of his acquirements, we were not prepared for 
believing that he could have turned them to such practieal 
and varied account. If no great prose poems on the Bible 
has yet been written, this may be called, at least, a short bat 
beautiful /yric in its praise. 

We may add that the work is got up in a very handsome 
style—in a singularly happy imitation of the antique mode 
of arranging and printing a book. 





The Foundation of Eton College, and the Past and Pre: 
sent Condition of its School, By ES, Creasy, M.A. 


London : Longman and Co. 


Ir is pleasing to observe how much of the public attes- 
tion is now oecupied with the subject of education, and how 
much impressed all classes are becoming with its vast imper- 
tance. Hence thestrong desire manifested to extend the be- 
nefits of education much more widely—to increase the num- 
ber of our educational institutions, and also to improve and 
render more efficient those already in existence, There eam 
be no doubt that we owe the publication of this small tres- 
tise to the operation of this desire. It is written by om 
who was educated at Eton College himself, and who's, 
therefore, well able to speak on this subject. He does not 
profess to give a complete history of this celebrated school, 
but only an elementary account of its origin, progress, and 
present condition ; and the reader will find that the authet 
has successfully accomplished his design. 

Regarding its origin, Professor Creasy tells as that—_ 

“Eton College was founded about four hundred years 9? 
King Henry the Sixth, in counection with King’s College, ¥ 
he founded at Cambridge at the same time. The first charter 
the foundation of Eton was granted by the King in 140.4 
was at that time a small village adjacent to Windsor, and this 
cinity to his birthplace was, as we read in the original charter, + 
reason why Henry of Windsor selected Eton as the site of his. 
tended College. The old parish church of Eton was 
and a new edifice erected in its stead, whichwas to sefve botli & * 
parochial churel: and asa edollegiatechapel.” “The 
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- has often been effected in any institution by the single act of an indi- 





os bnally designed by him, was to consist of a provost, ten fellows, 
in ins, ten clerks, sixteen choristers, an upper and under 
aster, seventy scholars, and thirteen servitors. Many changes 
aed redactions soon took place in this scheme ; but the influx of 

unconnected with the foundation itself, and the great bene- 
fits which the college still continued to offer, speedily made Eton 
the principal school in the kingdom, and such it has continued to 
he four centuries to the present time.” 


In reading this small volume, what specially delighted ns 
«as the spirit of improvement manifested by the authorities 
of Eton, Of late years, the desire to keep pace with, if not 
in advance of, the times, and to render Eton College still 
more efficient and worthy of public patronage, has been 
strongly evinced. Several very necessary and important 
improvements have been introduced, Without naming all, 
we would refer to the much greater coinfort, in point of diet, 
lodging, &c., now enjoyed by the boys on the foundation, or 
the collegers as they are called. So uncomfortable were 
their circumstances in this respect, formerly, that most of 
them hired sitting rooms in houses in the town of Eton, 
where, also, they took breakfast and tea. Now, however, 
there exists no cause for such a step. Another serious de- 
fect that existed some years ago, was the want of an annual 
examination of the boys in the higher parts of the school, 
This also has been remedied ;-— 


*Soch was the general character of the state of education at Eton 
util 1829, when the munificence of,an old Etonian gave a greater 
stimalus to increased and varied study throughout the school, than 


vidual benefactor. In that year, his Grace, the present Duke of 
Newcastle, founded three scholarships of fifty pounds each per 
year, for superior proticiency in divinity and classics. Each scho- 
larship was made tenable for three years, so as to ensure a vacancy 
every year. The examination is conducted by two Masters of Arts, 
from Oxford and Cambridge. The examination in divinity is ap- 
pointed to precede the examination in classics ; and no candidate 
who may grossly fail in the divinity examination is to be allowed 
to proceed to the examination in classics. 

“A new path to distinction was opened, and a reward for merit 
in other parts of the school business, besides composition, was of- 
fered, Now it was that attention to the school-lessous began to 
tell, not merely in saving a boy from censure, but in raising him 
wdistinction. * * * 

“The change was instantly felt. Many boys who had hitherto 
remained in the ranks. comparatively unnoticed, now became the 
objects of attention and interest; while others, who had contented 
themselves with the laurels of suceessful composition, became aware 
leat they must study in a different spirit—that they must seek to 
ettend the range and accuracy of their reading, and must, in future, 
ok on the school-lessons as being as important as the school ex- 
ereises.” 

Another very important improvement we cannot help al- 
loding to. While the classics are still the great objects of 
ady at Eton, they are not now the only objects of study, 
The modern languages are taught as well as the ancient; 
and, in addition to these, the youth attending this school 
have an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the other 
very necessary branches of education—such as, history, 


‘cient and modern ; geography, arithmetic, mathematics, 


religion, &e, 


“It will be seen from this sketch how grossly erroneous is the 
a sometimes hazarded by the disparagers of our public 
‘that a boy may pass through Eton with distinction, and 
me femain ignorant of the commonest facts of modern history, and 
ted with the very rudiments of geography.’ On the 
‘omtrary, no boy of ordinary capacity and indnstry can remain any 
a rtd at Eton without becoming thoroughly well-grounded 
ences, in addition to the excellent classical and religious 
tteettion which he receives.” 


Abthe end of the volume is au appendix, consisting, 
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used at this institution. By those who take an interest in 
the advancement of education, or who may wish a concise 
and accurate account of Eton College, this small treatise of 
Professor Creasy will be relished and found useful, 





The Middle Kingdom; a Survey of the Geography, Go- 
vernment, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, $e. 
of the Chinese Empire and its inhabitants. By 8, Wells 
Williams, 2 vols. New York and London: Wiley and 
Putnam. 1848. 

Tue author of these two goodly volumes, each consisting 
of 600 pages, spent twelve years at Canton and Macao, and 
during all that time he was in daily and familiar intercourse 
with the Chinese. He is, therefore, well qualified to write 
about the country, and to describe the manners and customs 
of the native inhabitants. Mr. Williams went to China un- 
der the patronage of the American Board of Missions, as a 
printer ; and on his return to the United States he delivered 
a series of lectures in various of the principal towns, on the 
geography, population, arts, customs, science, government, 
and social state of the Chinese; the proceeds of which were 
devoted to the manufacture of a fount of Chinese type, then 
making for the missions, The substance of these lectures is 
embodied in the two volumes before us ; and they will be found 
to comprise a compendious, impartial, and just account of the 
government of China, and its principles of action, a synopsis 
of the literature and literary examinations of the Chinese, and 
a detail of their social, industrial, and religious state. The 
information in general is new, authentic, and important, as 
well as most interesting. Many parts of the polity and cha- 
racter of the Chinese, not commonly understood in this coun- 
try or in America, with our different notions of things, are 
fully explained, and the condition and habits of the people 
illustrated in such a way as to place the subjects of that vast 
empire in a right point of view with the inhabitants of other 
countries, One chief object of Mr. Williams was to divest 
the Chinese people of that peculiar impression of ridicule 90 
generally ascribed to them; ‘* as if,’’ he justly remarks, 
‘“they were the apes of Europeans, and their social state, arts, 
and government the burlesques of the same things in Chris- 
tendom.” In this attempt to set them in a fair pos'tion, he 
has succeeded admirably ; and the very name he has chosen 
for his work shows that he has been anxious to do that inte- 
resting people all the justice in his power. It is called Tw 
Mippie Kryepom, chiefly, he says, from that being the mean- 
ing of the most common name for the country among the 
people themselves ; but particularly from the Chinese holding 
a middle place between civilisation and barbarism— China 
being the most civilised pagan nation, in her institutions and 
literature, now existing. The vast mass of details which Mr. 
Williams has been able to collect together, and which he has 
here arranged with great care and judgment, embraces & con- 
siderable amount of information as to the extension of trade 
in China, as well as tends to show how far the recent changes 
and openings are likely to advance the introduction and dif. 
fusion of Christianity among these enlightened pagans. The 
work is enriched with a new map of the empire, drawn from 
the best authorities accessible, and with numerous woodeut 
illustrations, principally engraved by J. W. Orr. It is one 
of the most valuable publications recently issued relative to 
China; and not only in America, but in this country, it is 
likely to become an authority on matters relating to the dor 
mestic, social, religious, and literary state aad institutions of 








vol sets of examination papers that have been recently 
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An Essay on the Diseases of the Jaws, and their Treat- 
ment. By Leonard Koecker, Surgeon-Dentist. New 
Edition, with copious Notes, and an Appendix. By J. B. 
Mitcholl, M.D., Surgeon-Dentist. London: Churchill. 





Frew unprofessional persons read medical books, and 
nobody but those who do can form any conception of the 
numerous and dreadful ‘‘ ills that flesh is heir to,’’ till they 
find them therein described with the most minute and cold- 
blooded circumstantiality. As regards the jaws and the 
teeth, the topics of the present slim volume, we may say 
for ourselves that we really had no idea that they were in- 
fested with so many fearful maladies and tendencies to dis- 
ease and pain. Of toothache, everybody mostly knows some- 
thing, although, as in the case of corns and rheumatisin, 
few have any sympathy with those who suffer from it. But 
the list of affections and irritations, local and constitutional, 
tumours, cancers, inflammations, suppurations, &c., which 
this book records, with the different modes of treatment and 
cure, is horrifying in the extreme. Mr. Leonard Koecker, 
the author, has added to his rather queer name a somewhat 
lengthy list of professional titles, too numerous to quote 
here. 
to recommend his own practice and curative process, and to 


His object in compiling the book seems to have been 


condemn the indiscriminate use of surgical operations in the 
Dr. Mitchell has 
added copious notes, and a series of tables of upwards of 
Although the 
volume has something of the appearance of a puff-book, it 


treatment of the diseases of the jaws. 
300 cases, with their causes and treatment. 


will be found very useful both to the surgeon and the dentist. 
In these hard times, however, a work that could point out 
effectually how to cure one disease of the jaws not touched 
upon by the author or his editor—namely, that arising from 
want of food, would be a great and unspeakable boon to our 
famishing and destitute population, and to all political eco- 
nomistr. 

Belgium, the LPehiine » Swetz rlaud, and Holland, [by 

J.5. Buckingham, London: Peter Jackson. 

FEW men, by whom the world has been informed of their 
sojournings, have travelled more and farther than Mr. Buck- 
ingham. He may be considered a professional traveller, 
one of the connecting links between many lands, His 
work on Belgium, and the adjuncts we have named, ex- 
tends to two portly volumes, which have been rather long 
in our possession unnoticed, because we must say that we 


found them rather heavy work. Mr, Buckingham could 
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not have made a light book out of his materials, and we do | 


not know that this was his object. Ile appears to have been 
more desirous of investigating the characteristics and habits 
of our near neighbours on the Continent than of writing 
descriptive works, of which the Rhine has furnished a super- 
abundance. The next issue, which should be ready now, 
will be more interesting, because it embraces France, Lom- 
hardy, Piedmont, the Tyrol, and some other parts of Italy— 

the scene of great events ; while, since the annihilation of the 
Sonderbund, the countries mentioned in the first two volumes 
have been tolerably quiet. ‘The introduction contains Mr. 
Buckingham’s defence of publishing by subseription, The 
plan is antique, justifiable by prescription, and by common 
sense. The only argument against it is its inconvenience. 
The greater part of authors would lose largely by the prac- 
tice. They could hardly manage their own business, with all 
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|| out its repeal, 





Mr. Buckingham’s historical notes regarding the old cities 
of the Netherlands are valuable, and his reflections on the 
customs of their inhabitants form leading points jn pi, 
volumes, which are more ‘argely historical, reflective, and 
argumentative, than descriptive. Early hours, for e 
make even the theatres more than usually conducive jg 
liealth and pleasure. He says, at Bruges :— 


‘« Even the theatres, which open at six, are usually closed 
at nine o'clock, ene piece ouly being performed on each even. 
ing—an arrangement so much more conducive to heal 
pleasure, and morality, than our later hours, that it would 
be well worthy of adoption by us. The practice, indeed 
which seems to have grown worse of late years in England, 
of crowding a tragedy, an opera, and a farce—or an opera, a 
comedy, and a ballet, all within the space of a single evening 
while it must add considerably to the expenses of the manage. 
ment, does not in the same degree increase the pleasure of 
the visiter; as, insteatl of his pleasure being concentrated on 
one Class of pleasures or feelings, they are dissipated over 
several—the songs of the opera chase the sentiments of the 
tragedy or comedy from his recoliection, and the ballet as 
speedily removes the recollection of these, till the parti 
instead of retiring after a reasonable period of high enjoy. 
ment, irom a single performance, are jaded and wearied out 
with a prolongation of that which within moderate limits 
would have given them high gratification, but being extended 
beyond all due bounds, becomes tiresome to the last degree. 

‘The same remark is equally applicable to monster con. 
certs, and to every other description of entertainment or 
amusement. There is seareely any pleasure so exquisite, but 
that it will at length pall upon the appetite for enjoyment ; and 
that point once past, it soon becomes pain. A want of atten- 
tion to this law of our nature is one cause of the many dall 
and tedious parties which, in England especially, do not begin 
till the individuals who form thein have been exhausted bya 
long day’s attention to business ; and who, instead of meeting 
in fres!iuess of spirits which an early dinner and an early how 
after it would give them, begin jaded and dispirited, ges 
languidly through four or five hours’ more laborious idleness, 
and retire to rest about the period when, in the order of ma- 
ture, they ought to be awaking to the enjoyments of a new 
dlay.’” 

We agree entirely with Mr, Buckingham in his recom 
mendation of early hours, although we fear that in thts 
over-wrought country we must steal time for our amuse 
ments from night. 

The last extract is indicative of the character of this 
work. Mr. Buckingham lectures us by examples ; and we 
have him immediately after helping Lord Duncan and the 
public to get more light from the Chancellor of the Br 
chequer. 

‘In passing through the streets, one is struck with the mack 
greater profusion of glass used in the houses here than in Eng- 
land. ‘The windows are much more numerous in each hous, 
and always much larger, so that light and air are more fully 
enjoyed by all classes of inhabitants. This, too, is a pomtes 
which we ought to imitate, without delay, the continental 
nations. The duty on glass, once so heavy, has been 
reduced, but still the odious window-tax remains—@ 
which it is impossible to speak in too strong terms of et 
demnation, opposing as it does the beneficent design of Pro- 
vidence, by cutting off from men, women, and children, the 
enjoyments of those elements which are common to the 
of the air, and the beasts of the field—impeding health, e- 
couraging filth, and sheltering immoralities—doing evil, # 
short, in every way, and producing heartburnings 
treds among those who find their own dwellings subjectto™ 
impost from which the people of every other country &® 
exempt. ‘This, indeed, is a tax which ought to be execratel 
by every man who can write or speak, till it is swept away ® 
an abomination, and never again permitted to outrage - 
mon sense, or stain the statute book of our country. 


This window-tax of ours is a case of cruelty, and we a 
surprised that session after session is allowed to past 
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we Before he quits Bruges, Mr. Buckingham makes a heavy || table, the opera, and the ballet—in search of preasute: bat 


drat at the young gentlemen who supply linen-drapers, 
dé customers in gauze, and other materials of that na- 


1 | 
“4 The shops of Bruges are quite in the style of those in 
paris, thouzh inferior, of course, in clegance to the principal! 
shops of that eapital, but their exterior and interior arrange- 
meuts are of the same kind. ‘he signs or announcements 
am here, however, most frequently in two languages, the 
French and the Flemish. The attendants are uniformly po- 
like and engaging; and, in the ease of their address and gaiety 
h and manner, are certainly more winning and per- 
quasive than the same class of persons in England. A much 
Jarger proportion of these also are females than with us. 
This is certainly an advantage, and for the interests and hap- 
iness of the sex. No one can doubt that one powerful cause 
ef the large number of unfortunate females that now unhap- 
pil erowd the streets of every town in England As the want 
efsuitable occupation for them, and the impossibility of their 
ebtaining a livelihood by honourable means. ‘They are there- 


fore quite as much objects of pity and compassion, as of | 


blame; and every effort should be made rather to prevent 
their falling into that unhappy course of life, than to rescue 
themafter they have fallen. 

_(In England a very large portion of the shop duties that 
aro performed by men should be assigned to women, while 
the young men might find fields tor their enterprise in our 
colonies and distant settlements, to which the unoccupied 
females could not so readily go before marriage at least ; 
aad suitable employments ought to be multiplied for female 
bands, especially as those in which they .ow labour are so 
miserably paid, that there perhaps is not a more suffering class 
than that of sempstresses and poor dress-makers. In France, 
women are most advantageously employed as book-keepers 
aad accountants, as well as correspondents, in houses of busi- 
ness, and perform the duties admirably. In the United States 
of America, many make a comfortable livelihood as copyists 
@ public records and documents, at Washington, the seat of 
government. In England, much is yet wanting to be done for 
female occupations of a lighter and higher kind than that of 
factory labour, working in mines or working in the fields. In 
the last two occupations, indeed, no woman ought ever to be 
employed, as it cannot fail to make many of them coarse, un- 
feminine, and less fitted for the duties of wife and mother— 
relations of such importance, that anything which has a ten- 
deney to lessen their sacredness, or unfit women for the due 
dwcharge of the duties involved in them, ought by every 
means to be discouraged.’’ 


According to this system of Mr. Buckingham’s, we should 
become a nation owning a vast majority of young fe- 
males, and the latter will rather want the shopkeeping than 


accept the arrangement, There is, however, we are glad 


! . . 6 . | 
W earn, a growing disposition amongst young females who 


lave to earn their bread, against some of those employments. 
that have been usually assigned to them, and that are over- 
etowded. We can see no objection to the practice, on their | 
part, of many of the lighter professions. One-half of the 
fumales who slave as governesses might have lived respect- 
ably by many trades that would be improved by the appli- 
tation of female taste and ingenuity. 

Mr. Buckingham admires the sisters of charity and their 
labour. at Ghent so much that he thus commends the de-. 
seruion of the ball-room for the duties of the hospital, and 
the erchange of the race-course for a home missionary’s dis- 


os ‘“Tn every country, and nowhere more than in England, | 


eds of persons of both sexes, who have means of subsist- | 
suce sources independent of labour, are daily seeking | 
on eaaures, aud bestowing great labour and great expen- | 
om oa the purchase of new enjoyments, for which, indeed, | 
th is chiefly sought. They try the heights of ambition, | 

fs sound the depths of sensuality. Men contest a seat | 
ent at the expense of thousands—maintain a yacht | 


“snannual expense of hundreds—and try the turf, the gaming- | 
VOL. XV.—NoO, CLXXIV, 


j all these in succession, after a while, become flat and weary. 
| Women of fishion busy themselves in promoting matches of 
| gain, im rank or fortune, for their families or relations— fatigue 
| themselves with balls, routs and assemblies—and waste their 
| health and spirits in endless steite—for pleasure; but with 
these, too, disappointment and ennui are frequent guests, If 
| these seekers after new delights would but try the seemingly 
-unpromising, but, in reality, most fertile souree of happiness 
| that exists—the daily exercise of some active benevolence, 
which should make others happy, by giving health to tho 
sick, comfort to the dejected, h ‘Ip to the needy, adviee to 
the embarrassed, encouragement to the desponding, and kind 
words and cheerful looks to all; if they would visit the 
dwellings of the retiring sufferers who hesitate to make their 
misery known, and seek to find out objects for relief, and 
would spend only half as much on these as they lavish on 
contested elections, yachts, hounds, races, betting-books, 
‘routs, and feasts, or on balls and operas, they would pur- 
}chase more real pleasure in a day than they now enjoy ina 
/}month; with this very material difference, that instead of a 
'self-reproving retrospect of time and money wasted for no 
good purpose, their reflections for the past would be as agree- 
able to indulge as the actions themselves were pleasant to 
| perform.” 


The day may come when our Lord George Bentincks will 
follow this sound and Christian advice, and try a new excite- 
‘ment ; but, as yet, Epsom and the Derby thrive better than 
the cause of public instruction, 

We take another extract regarding a good habit in 
Ghent, on which Mr. Buckingham takes, as usual, very 
proper counsel. 


‘‘The Hotel de Ville is a large building in the Ltalian 
style, with the five Greek orders rising one over the other. 
It is imposing from its size, height, and solidity; and har- 
/monises well with all the surrounding objects, though in a 
| different style of architecture. It was built about 1580, 
|The Town Library is kept here, and is open to all the inhabi- 
tants without charge—an advantage possessed by most Con- 
‘tinental towns, and very rare in England, one of those good 
customs of which there are many that we might be proud to 
‘copy, instead of importing from abroad only the fashions of 
our dress, afew new dishes of cookery, a Spanish or an Ameri- 

can dwarf, and a French or Italian dancer. In the Salle de 
| Marriage of the Hotel de Ville is a large chimney-piece, of the 
‘same kind as that described at Ghent, representing the Mar- 
‘riage at Cana, in a number of carved figures well exeeuted,”’ 





Our public libraries are deficient, not only in quantity, 
but in quality. One-half of the works are so commonplace 
that thes should not be there, except to preserve the com- 
pleteness of the library, if it be to contain a copy of every- 
thing published ; while those who seek an expensive and va- 
‘luable work need not expect to find it in the majority of 
libraries. 
| We should be forgetful of the author’s grand remedy for 
many of the social ills everywhere, if we did not say that he 
occupies a page occasionally with an excellent temperance 
tract ; and we subjoin one of them. 


“ At the Guildhall of the Weavers—now used as the li- 
brary of the university, built in 1317, when that class was both 
numerous and powerful here—there are also some fine en - 
gravings in wood. In this period of their history it is said 
that the town contained two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
eight times its present number, and a full half of these were 
engaged as weavers, in the manufacture of linen and eloth ; 
at present a much less useful article occupies the capital and 
labour of the town, in the manufacture of beer, of which the 
almost incredible quantity of two hundred thousand casks are 
said to be made here, and exported all over Belgium. The 
waste of so much valuable grain as this implies, and the per- 
version of it from a wholesome and nutritious food to at least 
a useless, not to say pernicious drink, is one of those errors 
of judgment for which it is difficult to aceount, except on the 
principle, that pecuniary interests and one, ea 
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blind men’s perceptions to such truths as, in their apprehen- 
sion, oppose the advancement or enjoyment of either of these 
privileges. 

‘* If the people were everywhere so well fed as that it was 
a matter of no importance whether grain was wasted or uot, 


and if the conversion of so large a portion of it for the use of 


breweries and distilleries made men stronger, healthier, or 
happier, than they would be without them, there might be 
soine excuse for the practice; but as it is now proved, by 
careful inquiry, and by medical and magisterial testimony of 
the most unquestionable kind, that the produce ot breweries 
and distilleries neither improves the strength, health, or 
morality of any that consume them, but, on the contrary, 
produces more disease, want, crime, and misery, than alinost 


from the diplomacy of our foreign office; and we should m, 


eTto the 


| Joice if his expectations were realised, because }j1) 
| foreign oftice has not repaid Its cost to thie country, or to 


‘any class within the country ; and we doubt whether jt — 


| will. 

| The succeeding volumes relate, in existing cirewmstances 

, ° . ’ 
to a more interesting land than Belgium, Holland, or sy i. 


zerland, 


Northwood; or, the Friendship of a Jesuit, 
Sutherland and Kuox, 


L vol, Edin. 





bargh : 


all other agencies united, it does seem inconceivable that | 


nations, communities, and individuals, should go on consuin- 


ing that which, though it may give a momeutary pleasure to) 


some, inflicts the greatest injury on others ; 


ing instruction, there should be expended in these useless and 


pernicious commodities more than cnough to feed all the | 
hungry, clothe all the naked, instruct all the ignorant, and | 
leave a large sum tospare. In Great Britain it is ascertained | 


by proof, that the expenditure in these drinks amounts to 
about fifty millions a-year, a sum equal to the whole revenue 
of the kingdom ; and yet it is with difficulty that the tenth of 
one million can be raised for the purposes of education. So 


large a proportionate sum may not, perhaps, be spent in these | 


drinks in Belgium ; but the wealth and Jabour consumed in 
the production of two hundred thousand barrels of beer every 
year in Louvain would effect a large amount of good if con- 


verted into other channels; while the beer and tobacco—tit | 


auxiliaries of heaviness and stupefaction—benetit none but the 


manufacturers and sellers of them, who grow rich in their! 
extensive consumption, leaving the drinkers and smokers but | 


a sorry account to produce of the benetits received by them 
when they attempt to cast up their reckoning.’’ 


The extracts that we have given will convey a very fair 


idea of the book, and the manner in which Mr. Buckingham | 


makes a text of everything he sees, and the sensible lay 
sermons that he discourses thereon. 
There is one topic so interesting to authors, that we ven- 


ture to take from the volumes Mr, Buckingham’s version of 


an oft-repeated tale. 


“ The reprinting of foreign books is an occupation or trade 


carried on to a greater extent in Brussels than in any city in 


Europe, as there is scarcely an English, French, or Ameri- | 


can publication, and sometimes German ones also, if they 
possess any popularity, that is not immediately reprinted here ; 


and nothing being paid to the author for his copyright, they | 


can of course be rendered at the mere cost of paper and print, 


and generally undersell the original edition. This, ike every | 
other kind of smuggling—for so in reality it is avoiding the pay- | 
ment of the just dues—is neither more nor less than robbery, | 
and of the most dishonourable kind, because it is the plunder | 


of those who are perfectly defenceless, without risk of per- 
sonal danger, and without the possibility of the injured party 
being able to obtain redress. No Government, professing to 
rule over acivilised people, ought to permit such an oujrage on 
the rights of property as this; and the English, the French, 
the Americans, and the Belgians, are all equally in fault, for 
all permit the practice within their respective dominions, and 
neither can, therefore, justly reproach the other, without the 
retort that they are equally guilty. 
prevented by a law mutually and reciprocally granting the 
protection of copyrights, as patents are protected; and surely 


the invention of a literary work, which might have cost the | 


author years of thought and labour to produce, ought to be as 
worthy of legal protection as newly-invented fish-sauce, or a 

tent frying-pan ; but it is granted to the latter by the patent 
aws in each country, and denied to the former by the absence 
of copyright protection ; though no reason can be assigned in 
defence of this state of things, but the most untenable one, 
that it isfor the interest of the papermakers, printers, and 
booksellers of the pirating countries—a reason that might 
just as well be assigned in favour of any other kind of fraud, 


robbery, and spoliation.”’ 


and that, while | 
hundreds in every land are wanting food, and thousands want- | 


All this might be easily | 


- . ; 
[ue Jesuits have been recently the object of many at. 


| tacks. They are evil spoken of in all quarters. They as. 
|| sumed a noble name to drag it through the utmost degre, 
|i dation. Not only in*thé press, but im the senate, and on 
|, the hill-side, they have been assailed. M. Thiers procured 
their banishment from France. ‘The Sonderbund could not 

protect them in Switzerland. The Pope at last has given 
‘them up, and they are exiled from Rome. 
become in this country a term of the utmost reproach, 
| That name has been perverted in the most extraordinary 
/manner ; and the popular taste, jealous though it be on 
‘similar subjects, bas acquiesced in this perversion. In ad. 
| dition to the attacks in the periodical press, there were re. 


** Jesuitical ” hag 





cently published two separate volumes, * Ihe Noviciate,” 
and “ The Jesuit in the Family,” by the same author, 
| They were powerfully written, and have been popular, The 
| tirst was calculated to produce a sensation against this or- 
‘der. The seeond was a religious novel. ‘The same author 
|} has announced a history of the Jesuits in’ three volumes ; 
and we expect that work to be a searching eXposure of che 
principles on which this hs sterious oider guides its pro- 


ceedings. “ Northwood, or the Friendship of a Jesuit,” is 


another novel of a religious character. The Pusevites, who 
are called Jesuits in disyuise by their most ardent opponents, 
began this system of arguing ecclesiastical attairs, or blacke 
ening opposing principles, by the aid ot novels, They exe 
pected to gain by this weapon, and they have miscalculated, 
Their opponents use it skilfully. We have no vbjection to 
the inculcation of morality, or religion, by fictitious narra 
tive. There is high precedent for its employment with that 
‘view. There is even precedent for its use, as a means of 
“exposing the vices indulged, or the errors enacted under a 
religious disguise : but tor the latter purpose, gre at caution 
The author may, in the narrative, keep prt 
‘| dently within the range to which their avowed principles 
Ile may take care 


is requisite, 


would carry the disciples of any creed. 
that his heroes or heroines never speak or act beyond their 
book. That is within an author’s power, but still the pet- 
sons whom he p rtravs possess an advantage, in dealing 
with all such works, that is not easily parried ; and a plain 
| statement of principles, with a lucid exposition of their con- 
sequences—their necessary and unavoidable consequences— 
will answer every good end with the reasoning part of man- 
‘kind. There is a section that will not read books of that 
‘nature; but they may skim over the pages of a novel, and 
| they may be led by its contents to inquire if these things 
| really exist in life that the author deseribes in fiction. That 
is the solid advantage to be gained by the operation. But 
we lose time in justifying or attacking a system that has 
taken root, and will flourish for a season, We are to have 
a knowledge of religion made easy through novels; and 
shall have the perversion of religion made equally facile 08 





Mr, Buckingham unfortunately expects benefit to his clase 





the same arena. 
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Northwood” has beauties and defects. The style is 
‘tia rich and captivating. Sometimes there is . dry on 
soar displayed, as in Dr. Morton’s interview with Miss Bar- 
ara Smith, that indicates considerable talent in that de- 
vartment. All the passages descriptive of natural scenery 
a drawn beautifully. The writer is evidently Scotch, and 
wats Scotch expressions into the mouth of a Canterbury 
shaurer. “ Bonny” and lassie” are not the adjective 
wn the noun to be in likely use by a Kent peasant and an 


Fuglish doctor. The latter, indeed, being a * Morton,” may | 


seve been * Scotch” from the beginning, and the words in 
ye - 


re not misplaced. The narrative has weak points. 


s case ar 
Its parts are ‘inconsistent. Chronology is carelessly detied ; 


te while dates are wisely withheld, yet we are informed 
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that the events narrated occurred after the rise of the Ox- | 


ford achool of theologians in England, since the commence- 
ment of the publication ofthe * Tracts for the Times”—that 
a their time a traveller could pass from the West of Eng- 


lwell in the world. 
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since 1840, notwithstanding that they lived to a good old 
age, are gathered to their fathers before this present 1848! 

The book begins with an account of a Dr, Morton and 
his family, pleasantly written ; and it is a pleasant theme, 
for Dr. Morton is an accomplished physician in an English 
provincial town—a man of good heart, good talent, and 
good principles. He had enough to do in the world at the 
beginning of his career ; but the novelist says :— 

* And he conquered: conquered as all will do, who, with single- 
ness of aim, and integrity of purpose, strive lawfully on the great 
battle-tield of life.” 

It is becoming a very 
common opinion amongst a class who have themselves done 


From this opinion we dissent. 


Nevertheless, experience has shown 
The first chapter farther states how Dr. 
Morton was led to visit, in his professional capacity, a lady 


that it is untrue, 


'|in fever at a village inn, attended by a faithful maid-servant. 


| 


land to London at railway speed—that M. Guizot was in! 


wer at Paris, and likely to reward well any person who 
could give him the means of doing a favour to the Govern- 
ment at Madrid. These are all modern circumstances. 


The) 


j 
| 


| 


Spanish marriages must have been under discussion during | 


these occurrences, 


The fortunes of the Duc de Montpen-||calm and unimpressible. 


| die. 





The lady recovered, although at the time rather anxious to 
The second chapter takes the reader away to a ball- 


'room, where some friends of Lord Vincent are hazarding 


guesses at the cause of his evident depression of spirits, and 
at the character of his companion, named Mervin. 

In the ball-room of Newby Castle, Mr. Mervin seemed 
The author carries us to his 


ser must have been agitating Louis Philippe at the time ;|| chamber in Lord Vineent’s house, and exhibits him in a 
and Viscount Palmerston had been busily engaged in exam-|| towering passion ; although before beginning to be excited, 
ining valets and chamber-maids regarding the character || he has taken the precaution, which no man, intending to 
and circumstances of Queen Tsabella’s proposed husband, | | be angry, should neglect—of bolting the door of his room, 


and speculating on the probable eventualities of their union || After indulging in a fitful passion for some time, Mr. Mere 


by the aid of Sir James Clarke and Dr. Locock. 
are thus enabled to fix the occurrences within the present | 
wennial period ; and we can see no reason for supposing | 


We || vin “ plunged his burning head into cold water,” and come 


| inenced to open his letters. 


“They were from various quarters: many bore distant post marks; 


that fictitious narrative, based on contemporaneous cireum- | | but, however different the immediate subject of discourse, however 


vances, may not be at least equally interesting and useful | 
| was the aim of all 


with the same description of literature based on the history 
of the last c niury ; but it must present some consistency 


historical narrative. The author has altogether trans- 


gresed them. After leading us to regard the events nar- 


rated as of a recent date, occurring, indeed, during the occu- 
ney of the Parisian Fore'gn Oftice by M. Guizot, when 
railways were in action from London to Devonshire, and all 
England was agitated by Pusey and Newman—he winds 
up with the following statements as to his hero and heroine : 


S Boon! 1 6] . , , _ 
Empioved thus usefully in doing and receiving good, the cur- 


j oF Re . 
at of their days flowed trangquilly ; and when, ina ripe old age. 
wy were gathored to their fathers, they left behind names venerated, 


and Memories beloved. the priceless jewel of a good example, the | 


oAumable treasure of an openly consistent walk.” 
(Of 
vice, and frum vice into punishmeut, we hear thus :— 
When restored to the world, he was an altered character. 
Vhonie/ } 
sooied bY sorrow, he liad learned to choose the better part; and 
Bith hy . ° . 
“2 is now happy, blooming Mary, he lived for many years a 
Wel servant on the very scene of lus misdeed.” 


OF om 
"another unreformed “rascal.” 


? 


- Dick Fowler, after many years of violence, and sin, paid at las 
“e penalty of his offences on the gallows.” 
i a ’ . . . . . . 
. ta third, alter being told of his reformation, we are 
“Us Instructed :— 
* tt 
When at wength his life was closed by a wasting ilness, Xc.” 


These are great mistakes in reference to the actors in 


oe within the existing decennial period. Not one 
then seems to be left alive, yet several of them lived for 


"wy years ; and two, who were a young foolish noble couple 


me subordinate in the tale, who had been led by want 


ee ; ; 'l are in every place, whose unseen influence pervades all classes, and 
dates, and be tried in this respect by the rules applicable || tots , 


\| 
| 
| 


i] 


' 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| pect 


|} 
ionly house of reluge, 


Opposite the character and station of the writer, one single object 
the extension, by whatever meaus’ of the in- 


Society, whose agents 


terests and power of that vast, mysterious 


sways, unrecognised, the councils of so many nations.” 

So we have a Jesuit in this Mervin; and the pest in the 
The 
reader’s most particular friend, his lawyer, or his bookkeeper, 
These 


matter is, that we cannot tell who may be a Jesuit. 
the minister of his parish even may be a Jesuit. 
peuple are moral chameleons—everything by turns, to serve 
their purposes —the aggrandisement of their order, and the 
As thev have been beaten, or 


. 


injury of their opponents ! 
banished out of almost every other European country, we ex- 
that they will swarm in this land hereafter, as their 
We have seriously little doubt that 
this order are numerous, unprincipled, and mischievous. 
We cannot otherwise discover any reason for their having 
made themselves so hated in all Koman Catholie countries. 
Pope Pius the Ninth, as an upright man, would not and 
could not have banished them from Rome, if he had not 
been convinced that their existence and organisation was 
highly objectionable, We do not, however, yet believe that, 
in a secret way, they influence the councils of many nations, 
But Northwood was written befure the revolutions of 1848, 
A Jesuit seldom has peace. He has too many secrets, 
plans, and plots, to be at peace. He digs pits too busily 
for others not to fall sometimes into one of them himself, 
One of his letters has called up an expression of anger on 
Mervin’s features, and he thus answers it :— 

“‘T tell you, Martigny, the plan you have suggested will not an- 


swer. Adopt it, and failure is as certain as success will be, if my 
designs are carried out. You do not know dim. A direct attempt 








to lead him to us would assuredly be baffled; for, though he cares 
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as little for religion as some others we could name, he has enough 
of that old English Protestantism (which, thanks to our manage- 
ment, is fast dying out) still in him to resist all open efforts in the 
way you wish. No, no—TI have a better scheme. Ile is now suf- 
fering the tortures of the damned for the loss of his wife, whom he 
has cast out, under the suspicion of infidelity. It was hard work 
to bring that matter round—but it is done. In a few days, we go 
to the coast for a change of air. The Rector of Walport is my 
fast friend—a sensible fellow, whose heart is at Rome, though his 
dread is in the English Church. He understands our noble maxim 





well, “The end will sanctify the means,” and he will help me as | 


none other could. 
labours.’” 


Hloly Mother owes many a conversion to his 


The secret spring of the novel is beginning to appear. 
M. Mervin seeks, for one of his objects, the conversion of 
Lord Vincent. That same nobleman has received a letter 
from the single servant of the lady in fever at the village 
inn— Dr. Morton’s patient. In the letter he is informed 
that the lady isdying. She is his wife. Almost quarrelling 


with Mervin, and greatly against the advice of that gentle- || 


man, he sets out alone again to see Lady Vincent, if that be 
possible, before her death. The third chapter states the result 
of his visit. He hastily entered the sick chamber, and his pre- 
sence, unannounced, nearly cost the invalid her life, He did 
not return. She gradually recovered. By Dr. Morton’s coun- 
sel, and that of the rector of the parish, she came to see 
existence in a quite different light from any she had pre- 
viously viewed it in. Her principles were changed, “ and 
she advanced rapidly in the divine life, her character 
expanding with new grace, and her mind acquiring a far 
higher tone from the exalted themes with which it was 
now occupied.” The fourth chapter is a narrative of her 
history. She was the daughter of a Swiss landowner— 
the chief magistrate of Berne. Her mother died when she 
was sixteen. She had an only brother, a wild young man, 
whose love of money led him to commit a serious crime—a 
forgery—and he disappeared from Berne. He was forgot- 
ten in the chateau, except by some particular friend of the 
family. Signor Monti, an Italian, was one of them. 


Berne magistrate and his daughter. The introduction was 
not on his own account, but that of “a dear friend in Eng- 
land.”’ 
bleman,’’ who arrived at the chateau some days after his 
departure. 
the young lady. The young English nobleman followed 
his example in that respect. The Signor had not de- 
clared his attachment; besides, the lady did not like him ; 
and so, when the nobleman whom she did love acted more 
promptly than the Jesuit, for so was Signor Monti, there 
could be no doubt of the result. They were married ; and, 
after visiting Rome, came to reside in London. A visitor 
for Lady Vincent was announced, one forenoon, and, to her 
chagrin, she found Signor Monti, He informed her that his 
uwame now was Mervin. Under that name he required to be 
introduced to Lord Vincent. The lady objected. The Jesuit 


combated her objections. Had she told Lord Vincent every- | 


thing? Had she named her brother Ulric? That con- 


He himself had never seen “ the young English no- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





This | 


Signor Monti introduced a young English nobleman to the | 
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Unfortunately, Signor Monti was in love with | | 





sideration prevailed ; Lord Vincent became acquainted with | 


Signor Monti as M. Mervin, who very quickly acquired a great 


influence over him. He soon appeared to have supplanted 


even his lady in his regards, who, when she was begin-| 


. . ° | 
ning to feel this coolness, received a letter from her brother | 


Ulric, intimating his presence in Switzerland, and his in- 
tention to visit her. The letter was so composed, that, 
coming from a brother, it was intelligible ; but from any 
other mustachoed Ulric to a married lady, it would have 





weighed miserably against her in an ecclesiastical 

She replied in terms of sisterly regard, but decidedly 0 

ing the visit at present. Ulric, without the slightest ae. 
quaintance with the fact, was a tool of Signor Monti’s—; 

is M. Mervin. That person had dictated the letter, He 
-also contrived to steal the copy sent to Lady Vinoene. 
Farther, he forged an answer, in which that lady was 
made to express a great desire for Ulric’s visit, in the eg. 
pacity of a lover, not of a brother, to free her from her exist. 
ing bondage! This letter was shown to Lord Vincent by 
Mervin. The noble and foolish peer charged his wife with 
criminality, but refused to hear her answers, or make any 
investigation, The lady left the house, became ill of fever, 
and was Dr. Morton’s patient, as already noted. Mervin 
was revenged on Lord Vincent for being more successfy} 
than himself—on the lady for slighting the love of g 
/man who never offered any, and who, as a Jesuit, was bound 
not to allow terrestrial affections to twine around his heart; 
and a stroke of business was done for Rome in the hope of 
-a nobleman’s conversion, along also with the reversion of » 
| much of his property as was not entailed to the owner, 
| Such are the outlines of the story thus far, Dr. Mortog 
and the rector were unable to help the lady. All their 
efforts failed. And yet the case was so plain, that 
men of smaller energy might have cleared away its dif- 
ficulties. She would not, on any account, act on the 
auihority that Lord Vincent had left, and draw on his 
banker for money. No answer came to the letters sent to 
her father at Berne. Therefore, she began to teach lan- 
guages to young ladies ; and the only amusing chapter in 
the book is that in which Dr. Morton cures Miss Barbara 
“Smith of the consequences springing from a heavy dinner ; 
}and manages to worm from her a lease of a cottage without 





rent for his female protegée. 
“*T declare, you men are all alike—no sooner is a little objection 
_started than you give up the point at once, A woman, now, wold 
argue till she lost her breath, or gained the victory. 1 am almes 
tempted to declare, I will not do it, just to spite you for your 
coldness!’ 

“*That would be very unlike Miss Smith, 
| “*Well, well, I forgive you for this time, for I do believe you are 
‘in earnest. Your friend shall have the cottage.’ 

** 4 thousand thanks. And the rent?’ 

“*Dr. Morton, if you dare to mention rent, I will never speak 
‘you again! No, no, I will not do the thing by halves. I give p 
| my cherished purpose for her sake ; and it shall never be said tha 
| [ was the neher for it. Now, listen, and see what you have i 
| duced me to forego. [ have been wretched for some time, in thina- 
‘ing of the miserable degradation of our poor. Their squalid diry 
looks almost haunt me; their ignorance is frightful to contemplate 
I cannot but believe they might be made much better, if we would 
but take the pains. But as I drive through the town, and see ther 
| miserable homes—long frightful rows of hideous brick—I feel that 

nothing ean be done for them, while they live in such styes. Nom, 
suppose these wretched hovels were thrown down, and pretty rasie 
cottages erected in their place, each with its little porch and flower- 
garden, and climbers trained up the walls, and peeping into the 2 
dows, is it not plain, as my favourite Southey says, that 
morals would improve in their new and picturesque condition ? 

t was with no slight ditliculty that Dr. Morton checked the nm 
ing smile, as he listened to this brilliant specimen of political ee 
nomy; and there was, in spite of himself, a slight quiver in bs 
voice, While he replied— 

| “* But, my dear Miss Barbara, you do not surely think of under- 
taking such a Herculean task, as the regeneration of all our pow! 
Why, it would take the wealth of Crassus himself to build you 

pretty little palaces for each family.’ , 

“* Positively, you are the most stupid man I ever met with: ssf 
you take me for as great a simpleton as yourself! Of cours & 
not! I would hate gone quietly to work: pulled down the hoes 
your friend is to have divided the garden into plots; and bait # 


| 
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ay cottages as the ground would hold. I should then have]| yet, if the truth mast be told, the feeling common to both at this 


out the most well-conducted and clean paupers I could find, | 
pave given each a home, and shown them how to make it neat and | 
tim. And when you saw them smiling and happy, and training | 
thar flowers in an evening, after work hours, instead of making| 
themselves beasts in the beer-shop, then, perhaps, your high mighti- 
nesses of the Town Council might have deigned to approve of my 
hamble labours, and petition Parliament for a grant of money to 
do the same thing on 4 large scale!’ 

«+ Ave,’ he added, ‘and vote you a statue in the parish church 
as the greatest benefactor of the tow nt? 
“*Poctor, I will not be quizzed! 
isagh at what we poor Women propose; but it may be found at) 
iast that there is sometimes more wisdom under a muslin cap than | 
s beaver hat. Well, let that pass. I give up my project for the 

t, and your friend shall have the cottage as soon as the rooms | 





I know you men always 


are well enough aired for an invalid. And mind, she continued, ‘1 
am to be her first V isiter in her new abode, or, rather, I will be there 
to welcome her, anc. make her feel at home. 

«The good lady kept her word; and, before another week had 
raased, Mrs. Steinberg was comfortably settled in the little nest her 
bind friends had provided, and full, indeed, of gratitude was that | 
wor heart which had so often hitherto been t ri with anguish, 

“ But Miss Barbara Smith did not rest satisfied until she had not | 
only sarrounded her with every comfort she could prevail upon her 
to aceept, bat had persuaded all her friends who had daughters of 
age to Jearn, either to send or give promise that they would send 
them to the interesting stranger for tuition. Indeed, she would 
have never paused in her exertions, had she not found at length 
that more pupils would be a burdén, rather than an advantage, to 
her friend. And then her active mind employed itself in scheming | 
her plans, all benevolent. though tinged with the same fanciful | 
colouring, Which prevailed in everything she said or did.” 


Meanwhile, Mervin contrived to get letters sent from the 
village, where Lady Vincent had been taken ill —addressed 
to the noble Lord, intimating the increased severity of the | 
fever, its hopelessness, her death. Lord Vincent received | 
them as genuine—believed them, but never seems to have | 
inquired for the innkeeper’s, the doctor’s, or the undertaker’s 
accounts. That negligence, however, is perhaps not so un- 
becoming in his circumstances. Peers are said not to be 
always particular in accounts. 

Mervin suceceded in conveying his noble friend for con- 





vlation and health to Devonshire, and the parish of Dr. 
Thomas, who is already described as an Anglican jackal, 
parveving for Rome. 





“But Mervin did him injustice in his letter to Martigny. Dr, 

Thomas was no lover of Po ery per S 
i e 

and he mourned over them. 


he saw her vast corruptions, 
Still she had what he believed the} 
tue succession, and the mystic influence of this imaginary chain | 
wa in his eves so holy, so almost awful, that he spoke of her in | 
terms of tender sadness, far other than he might have found in the | 
tuthorised standards of his own Church. It was quite true that 
wany of his hearers, having imbibed his doctrines to their full ex- | 
tent, had carried them out to their only legitimate conclusion, and, | 
P- the honesty of their convictions, had found themselves coin- | 
pelled to close with Rome; but he viewed their change as a lamen- | 


We defer; Pat] i 
tille defection, and never failed tu point out to the rest the error | 
of their misgui led course,” 


Sowithstanding these peculiarities, Lord Vincent made | 
“y towards Rome, under the teaching of this gentleman ; | 
ta his friend was called away to London on duty, and ob- 
ged to leave the conversion of his victim to the sule care 
Dr. Thomas for a time. 

4 time, 


Mervin’. ; , . — ; 
m* introduction to his superior in London is thus) 


deseribed 


2 
The entrance of his superior puta termination to his thoughts, 


orn him at once to avity. The two met as old friends, 
ey hal never seen each other until this moment. The 
ANY shake of the hand, the warm welcome, the kind inquiries 
+ 8 tmp Welfare, would have convinced any third person 

en present, that this was a re-union full of pleasure, Aud 





|| ° His business in London is disagreeable. 


moment was suspicion; and, in the midst of all these outward civi- 
lities, the mind of each was busily employed in the attempt to read 
the other's character.” 
Two gentle- 
men were at law regarding an estate which both claimed. 
One of them, Sir Henry Grey, is a fervent Protestant. His 
opponent is a Puseyite. The Jesuits favour the Puseyite, 
To promote his object they plan, unknown to him—for like 
“fairies” of old, they may help a man against his will—the 
robbery of certain papers from Sir Henry Grey’s mansion. 
In this work Mervin employs Ulric, Lady Vincent’s vaga- 
bond brother. He finds it necessary to employ some other 
Some 
The Lrish robbers 
act by means of an Irish groom, over whom, through their 
The at- 


tack on the mansion was successful so far as the box that 


desperadoes in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. 

of them are Irish, others are English, 
secret societies, they have attained an influence, 
had contained the papers was stolen. It was unsuccessful, 
inasmuch as the papers had been previously removed from 
the box; and some of the robbers were killed, while others 
were imprisoned, There is effective writing in this part of 
the book, especially in the case of George Robinson, an Eng- 
lish labourer, who joined the gang to save himself from 
starvation. 

There is in this part of the work snatches of writing that 
make * Northwood” noticeable, and indicate power of a high 
order. Mrs. Robinson, waiting for her husband on the night 
of the robbery, of which she knew nothing, is one of them: 

* Worn out at last, by watching and anxiety, the heavy lids had 
closed upon her aching eyes, and the miserable spirit was wrapped 
in furgetfulness—forgetfulness, that is of all the present, but keen 
perception of the irrevocable past. The starving, trembling woman 
was asleep; the gay, light-hearted girl was busy with the buoyant 
energy of youth. Again she trod the green sward of her native 
village; again her feet were moving in the rustic dance; again the 
blithe, free carol of her joyous voice was bringing smiles to many 
a happy faee. And ‘hey were there, the parents whom she loved, 
though stronger love had made her leave them lonely, to wither 
and to die of broken hearts! —they, too, were there even as they 
used to be; the old man with his silvery locks and calm, kind face, 
and sturdy stick, on which he bent for help; the gentle mother— 
younger, but still old, with that sweet venerable look which age 
zives to the kindly-natured, her grey hairs parted across her fore. 
head, and just seen under the neat white cap she always wore, and 
which poor May took so great pride in making. They were there 
seated on their accustomed bench beside the cottage porch, and 
listening with delighted ears to the merry song of their darling; 
and her father had just laid his hand upon her head, to give his 
child a blessing, when the dream was past, and she awoke ta 
wretchedness.” 

Lord Vincent, wearied with Dr, Thomas, visited at Sir 
Henry Grey’s. The stern Protestantism of the worthy baro- 
net—we suppose that he was a worthy baronet—alarmed 
him. ‘The affectionate doubtings and anxieties of an old 
friend, Captain Seymour, who is to become Sir Henry Grey’s 
son-in-law, disturbed him, This gentleman disbelieved the 
story of Lady Vincent’s guilt ; but as he did not doubt her 
death, he was unwilling to harass his friend with the rea- 
sons of his dislike to Mervin, and his esteem for the unfor- 
tunate lady. Mervin was, however, falling. His superior 
determined to keep him in London for the management of 
a plot which he expected to fail, because he was jealous of 
the new man’s influence in the order ; and wanted to injure 
him by the failure. Captain Seymour hvd casually inquired 
at Lord Vincent what profession Mervin followed. His 

| lordship had never asked, and never been told. The noble 
lord had virtually turaed his wife out of his house om the 
allegations of a per-oa whose profession or means of living 
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he did not even know. It would almost appear, that a clever 
fellow of good address can hook himself behind an English 
peer, and be carried through the world at his cost ; with an 
influence sufficient to supplant the peer’s wife, and drive 
her from his mansion to the grave; and without even show- 
ing his card. It must be remembered, however, that Mer- 
vin was introduced into the family by Lady Vincent herself. 


That fact fully sustains the probability of the narrative. | 


The plot gradually thickened around the clever, unprinci- 
pled Jesuit, Ulrie threatened to turn crown evidence unless 
the money promised for the robbery were paid. The superior 
refused payment on the plea that the box was stolen, but not 
the deeds, His real object was to harrass Mervin and pocket 
the money—tfive hundred pounds which he had charged 
to his order. 
that Ulric should take a passage to the continent. 
respectable gentleman was desirous, in the first instance, of 


Ultimately the sum was paid, on condition 
That 


avenging his sister’s wrongs on Lord Vincent; for, like the 
lady's husband, he believed that she was dead, He was 
perhaps a little more influenced by the wish to finger the 
reward offered for information. 


London, but landed at Walmer, and set off for Canterbury ; 


At any rate he sailed from 


called on Sir Henry Grey, criminated Mervin, disclosed the | 


whole affair, met Lord Vincent, and made him very un- 


happy by revealing the manner in which he had been duped. | 
The letter we subjoin trom Mervin, dated on the continent, | 


where he had fled from justice, and under his real signa- 
ture, confirmed this information :— 


” My Lord- 


station, and have learned, perchance, how wise it was to trust a 


You have at length discovered my true name and 
stranger's word against your wife! How very worthy of an Eng- 
lish noble, to receive suc/ proots unproved, and withhold trom her 
the smallest, poorest chanee of explanation ! (Juick-witted man— 


far-seeing son of wealth—I almost blush to think the task of your 


deception was 80 ensy ! 


“Is it needful to tell vou now—what none but the judicially 


that 
that 1 glory in the deeds my hands and head have wrought ; 


blinded would have failed long avo to discover | hate vou: 
and 
only grieve that inconquerable necessity should have compelled me 
to forego the draining of the 
geance ’ = But for 
wearing oar of priesteraft ! 


last choice drop of my destined ven 


this | would have had you chained to thre life- 


, , , 
hound down dav and night by the self- 
toiling tor ever on the weary 


' How 


the conception, though 


Imposed burden ol insensate penances ! 
road to an imaginary 
even now. and 


Was spoiler 


hopeless heaven | huge the thought 
the working 


reyoree mn out 
© And vou deemed vourself 


whose sole claim to notice 


worthy of Catherine Steinbe re’ 


You. 
some gilt- 


tering coins, must match with her, forsooth, who might have sought 
and won a monarch’s love! 


were alew broad acres and 


And when the prize w: how 


well your lordship Ke pI it! With bac whrm a @¢ 


s gained 


rasp vou held the 

treasure ' how tenacious the heart clung to its ido . and refused 
fo own that slander could have aught to rest on there ' 

“(O) ’ shi Was pure. mys lord : nure «as thre snow t if tfers o7 


the inaccessible top of her own mountain ' Conld vou look upon 
her face and for one moment deem that crime was there > No! 
had your pitiful, mean soul been but halt worthy of hie 

" Go, ms lord ! 
weep, and rave 


path of—-Monrt! '” 


' 


seek her unknown, unhonoured tomb. and as vou 


} ‘ 
and how! above it, curse the day vou crossed the 


After Captain Seymour's marriage, there remained to Lord 
Vincent, according to his own opinion, but one duty—that 
of visiting the grave of his innocent wife, and then passing 
the remainder of his davs in mourning over his infatuation, 
the Village P and its 


injustice, and cruelty. So he went to 


churchyard ; but there was a new family in the inn, who 
knew not the old story, and the sexton was but recently ap- 
pointed. As a last resource, Lord Vincent called on Dr. 


Morton, whose address he at 


’ re- 


? 
ostier 


obtained from an old 


the inn, who, without remembering the ladv’. fat: 





eo —.... 
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collected her illness, From the narrative it would net 
appear that any great stretch of memory was requisite a 
the ostler’s part. Any gossip in all the village must hay, 
perfectly remembered the entire affair. The blacksmith’, 
wife, and the shoemaker’s wife, or the tailor himself 
was sure to have known the whole details of the Imnsines 
with additions and variations. It was undoubtedly better ty 
take Lord Vincent to Dr. Morton’s house, however, because 
| Lady Vincent, under her maiden name of Mrs. Steinberg, was 
iat her friend, the Doctor’s, when her husband called, The 
‘narrative stops here, with the exception of some inconss. 





Northwood is religious in its purpose ; and that character 


| 

|is well sustained. 4 There are some abstruse points regan]. 
the ministration of angels, and the near Jo ality, and 
 copelillities of the dead, touched with a gentle hand, TI 
jauthor’s opinions are becoming more common on these sub. 


jects, 


We find them strongly argued for in a work of g 
‘different character— Mrs. Crowe's new book, “the Night 


shade of nature.” A promising young poet has made one of 
these doctrines the subjeet of some very beautiful verses ip 
our present No, A dream became one of the means of 
awakening in Lord Vincent the suspicion that he had been 
cheated. We take an extract from that passage, for the 
purpose of noticing the ideas that the author throws 


out :— 





“It was broad daylight, but the phantoms of his dream had 
seemed so real, and the impression they had made upon his mind 
it required no small effort to shake it of, 
and feel that what he had seen was but the creation of an exeited 
And though for atime he perfectly succeeded, and even 
felt inclined to despise himself for permitiing such an wnsabstantal 


was still so vivid. that 


fancy. 


inothing to disturb his thoughts; vet ever and anon throughoat 


} 
treacherous 


the vision would come back the CEE P-set 
glare upon him, and his ears would ring with 
'piteous scream. It was the immaterial battling with the matena 


in unequal and uncertain strife, each conquering now, and now 


that day 


eves would that lact 


subdued 


‘We are apt to think too little of this sincular contest, in whiel 


ra til 


nevertheless, we are all more frequently engaged than we ymagie 
Things pal able and pres at to our outward sens usurp 8 met 


o;rour attention, and occ Ups a) disproport: mate a space in the Rew 


‘ ‘ ‘ , } + } ‘ fore . 
Ol mental vision, that ne imsecn, UU no ieSS ACLUAI eXistenced 
} } ‘ ‘ | » 
Wil | surround Us, are @lLLoye ther OVeDTMOonead ana sughtea, Ax 
' ‘ é » } } — . a f-» 
vet, were our eves bul Opened to the trutl Could We ut for s 


moment eatch a faith-shown glimpse of the multitudinous spires 
| our daily pad 
lhe eerm. 


ius 1 fel Coe 


throng that crowds the air about, and hovers rout 


we should have other and far sounder views. 


} " 
pik abit, 


wortd Wotld seem more ear Its denizens being l 


own immortal destinv would be more pia 
We shots 


tact with us Qiu 


recogcuis d. 


he MHANMIStry OL mcory real agents being 
+} : + + . . cane alwats & 
Wwe were never alone nal we had companions awa'> & 
, * tiv 
infiuence tor good or evil, the prince ( power es 


r, With lus unnumbered host, to tempt us to do ill tle ministeria 
angels to defend our souls, and lead us im ihe wal to biesseudee 


. . seh Lhe 

Phere are few thoughts me calculated to impress us Wie @* 
» " . . } ont » that ac 

sense of the importance of our tate, than the consideranon that » 


step we take is marked, with keenest interest, by the oppess 
powers of Hieaven and liell; few more likely to induce & halal © 
constant watchfulness, than the remembrance that each wages 
feelin is hauled 9 


a ae ee 
x indulged, each unchristian act periormesc, } 
’ > oan 
triumph by our foes, and mourned over by our kind and loam 


Who has ever realised, to its fullest extent, the agency of thew 
? Who ean tell what mental processes have ongussie: 
1 whisperings, or separate these from the eg 

reams from ae 


deiendcrs 


Irom their unheare 


otispmng of ou 


+B Ng ralus > ( ome a 


ma | Tr own i 
jare they but the irregular movings of our proper faculties? 
ithe sensorium give back again impressions it has received, 

some outer stunulus? Or needs it, like the polished piste, © 
whose smooth surface the sun-ray has pictured images, the ad 


of others to evoke its hidden writing ? These are deep »y™ 
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ge have no power to solve ; dark things, which need a better light | 


to make them clear.” 
Something very similar occurs in another page :— 


[yok up, poor mourner—thou art not alone! That glimmer- 
ing lieht which flashed across the room, like a stray moonbeam, 
was the glancing Tay of a bright angel—that soft sound, that | 
gemed the rustiing of a gentle breeze, was the broad fauning of | 


bus rapid wings: he comes on merey’s errand to thee, and his low, | 
sweet voice ‘s murmuring in thine ear these words of peace.” 


And we have the idea that the spirits of the dead are not 
far removed from the world, and may be very near to those 


ther loved in a subsequent passage. | 


— . : P ‘ 
« The dee} ie skv was ec} equere lLbva few hght pate hes of 
u 


that lav calmly on its broad bosom, far above 


hibit 


the lower mu\ current of air emblems of those blessed spirits 
wit ; = —e ‘ 

/ } +2 . . 
gho are near enogzh to see, but do not feel the busy turmoil of 
man's troubled course 


(sto the ministration of angels, we see not how those who 
The mole of op 
existence of a connexion between 


helieve S ripture can aie stion it > Als hee, 
The 
men on earth and spirits elsewhere seems clearly revealed, and 
It THA 


ration is unknown. 


vet that connedion is not amongst apparent things. 
A suggestive, or it may be employed in many ways that we 
: The dea 
that the spirits of the dead, if not resident near, yet may be 


eannot explain, do not understand, and vet feel. 


often present with the persons, or at the seenes of their 
former intimaey is not so well supported, It may be true, 
There isno reason to call it erroneous, It is even a pleasing 
while a solemn thought, whieh would certainly rob death | 
of some sorrows, The author of Northwood seems to think | 
that it might be a check on the conduct of the living. 
Others have thought so. Probably they even felt the gentle 
influence of that check. They may have mixed it with the 
wlemn power of memory in many solitary hours. The heart, 


The 


forms of those men ounce revered come, with their words be- 


often in its busiest seasons, has Visits from the past. 


fore them, to stand bet ween their souls and some disreputable 
deed, But while the length of this notiee prevents us from 
following out the subject, We may state that this intluence 
will only operate on minds already predisposed in a mea- 
sure 10 avoid error—beeause there stands on reeord the 
lem judgment on many, that * they would not believe, al 
though one rose from the dead.” 

We have extended our notice of this volume unusually, 
hecause, with the blemishes Wwe have indicated, it contains 
heautivs el ugh to float it out of the sea of commonplace 
works, and evidence sutheient to convince us that the author 
of N rthw ood may vet w rite a better book, 


drelaid he fh j'¢ Ps ) of? thie I; . 
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PERE is no other work that so completely exhausts the 
Matistical questions relative to the state of Ireland previous 
to and since 1814 , the date of the legislative union, as this 
rolume, We wish that the leading repealers would seri- 
Msi¥ read the book - 
that Ireland wi 
is now, withon 


arkn, Vs 1, » +} > 
mieege that its consequences have not been so extra- 


agar v ‘ wT . i 
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and although they might still believe 
mld have been happier and greater than she 


t the union, they would also be obliged to 


. . . i 
ue books and statistical reports, inter- | 
-e gathered from all available quarters, | 
' ’ 4 | 
urrent notes. Whatever Ireland Sail 


under a local parliament, there can be no doubt 
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that for centuries previous to the union that country was de. 
pendent on the English Parliament ; and its representatives 
in Dublin had no higher position than that of a Colonial As- 
sembly. Even after 1782, it does not appear that the Irish 
Parliament had any greater degree of independence than the 
Canadian House of Assembly at this present day. The 
Legislative Union, in our opinion, elevated Ireland in the 
social seale, and increased her influence. Many of the great 
questions carried since then have been successful by the 
votes of the Irish members ; and it is unquestionable that 
[reland exercises greater lecislative influence in the polities 
The 


ordinary assertion that the trade of Dublin has decreas- 


of the British empire since than before the Union. 


hed since 1800 is grossly inconsistent with the account of 


the tonnage cleared out from the port of Dublin. Mr Mar- 
tin quotes a period of forty vears, but since his last date, 
now nearly ten vears ago, the trade of Dublin has inereas- 


ed, His figures are : 


1780. cleared out of the port of Dublin, 204,570 tons 
10), I) De 273,726, 
Isiu, Deo Deo. SOUUHO 
isis. Do, Dao, 366,799 ,. 
IS20, De, Do, 326,540 ,, 
1825. Do. Deo. $96,053. 
P8390, Deo Do. BOLAST 


There are many valuable facts added to the third edition 
of this work; and the figures are generally brought down 
toa later date. The results of the harvest of 1846, the 
consequent fearful scarcity, and the agitation against savings’ 
banks, stand out perceptibly in the following returns :— 


[S45. Balance in Savings’ Banks of Leinster, £1,078,309 


IS47. Do, de, do. S40, 042 
Decrease geee see eee eev8 ‘ £238 207 
1845, Balance do. in Ulster, £621,858 
IS47. Le do, a a cecctocccce ONG 219 
Decrease,... és seeees 74119 
1845. Balance do. in Munster, £121,156 
IS47 Do, de, err eccesve SO 
Decrease, ......e.., peaeeceet eboned : : 10,420 
PS Balance do in ( onnaught, seaee .s £1LiMG 584 
Is4, De i: —S«s.-—s (eek aboncasace 932,405 


| lecrTease, .., 


113.001 
£435,897 

We have not the returns beside us, but we are tempted 
to suppose that the printer has transposed Munster and 


lotal dec reAKC,.. 


Connaught in this case. The population of Connaught is 
little more than the number of pounds carried to its eredit 
in this statement, while the sums affixed to Munster are un- 
accountably sinall; especially as at 20th November, 1842, 
the balances at the Cork Savings’ Bank 
£356,593, but in Ireland there are savings’ banks not di- 


amounted to 


rectly connected with the Government seheme. 

The Repealers object to the increased export of goods 
and produce from Ireland being taken as an argument 
against them and their objects; for they say that these ex- 
ports are so many proofs of misery, and that as their 
sales of produce rise in amount, their people fall into 
poverty. A similar objection cannot be taken to the evi- 
dence furnished by her excise revenue, which has quadrupled 
since the date of the union; by the revenue on stamps, 
which increased from £189,731 in 1809, to £668,633 in 
1814 ; or the post-office revenue, which rose from £81,442 
in 1800, to £191,037 in 1814, The strongest evidence 
we observe of accumulating wealth, is in the transfer of stock 
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in the national fuuds to and from Lreland. From 1825 to 
1834, the balance on the account of transfers in favour of 
Treland was..............0.0. seccccmae ese 416,010,949 





From 1838 to 1848, four vears, it was.......... 7,791,863 

We have not the accounts from the period 

from 1834 to 1838; but taking an average, 

it may be assumed at............ ipvisaekews eves 3,000,000 
| ero ... 26,762,812 


which must give an increase of one million annually for 





the last twenty-five vears to the capital of Ireland ; and 
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an aggregate additional income of £802,884 from the 
same. 

The increase of enstoms’ revenue in Dublin alone js 
£669,181 in 1830, to £1,012,089 in 1845, which implies 
a very respectable addition to the wealth and available my, 
sources of the capital during that period of fifteen years. 

We cordially recommend Mr. Martin’s work to the pub. 


lie ; and his recommendation of reclaiming the waste land, 


| strengthening the banking system, and encouraging the flay 


culture of Treland to the Legislature, so far as it ean pfu. 


/ mote these objects, of which the first two w ait its will, 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—No. I¥. 


Tur grand rule that all friendly, benevolent, and | 
Life Assurance Societics should adopt in fixing or) 
in altering their rates of payment, in inereasing or | 
diminishing the returns, in whatever form, that they 
propose to vield, is often neglected. LExperience has 
shown that it has been sadly neglected by benevolent 
and friendly socicties. We have scen many states 
of these societies at their final disruption, when the 
remainder of the funds came to be divided amongst 
the surviving members, and they uever produced a 
good dividend. The reason was obviously to be 
found in the ignorance ef the parties with whom | 
they originated. Until reeont vears, the tables of | 
the various friendly societies had not been sub- 
jected to any rigorous calculation. They began 
business generally on the seale adopted by some of | 
their predecessors; and the only maxim of an 
arithmetical kind adopted by their conductors was | 
to make their shop the “ cheapest market.” ‘They | 
wanted business. © Everybody likes to be connected | 

' 





with a flourishing institution. They found new | 
applicants for membership weekly and monthly ; | 
their funds increased : the excitement was sustained : 
the annual meetings were “hilarious: the proces- 
sions were numerous and gay; the dinners were ex- 
cellent; the after-dinner libations, we are sorry to | 
add, were often ¢ pious; the closing ball was . re- 
velry; the members consented to expend double or 
treble the amount of their vearly contributions in 
making these payments, and resolved in their own | 
ininds that they deserved well of their families. The 
bubble floated, while it was sustained : but, as vears | 
passed away, @s new concems arose, aud new appli- 
cations for admission became rare events that excited 
nu sensation, while siekuess vrew more frequent in | 
the society, and annuitants more numerous on the | 
treasurer’s books, then the original viee of the affair | 
spread out before the paying members, and their | 
utter inability to make a show of fight with the world | 
became apparent. 
Their error was one, not merely of ealeulation, but | 
also of the original basis on which their ealeulations 
were founded. ‘They did, perhaps, calculate, in one | 
sense, upon a constant influx of fresh, voung, and | 
healthy contributors, who should support the old. 


r . . . . 
Phat was their only practical chance for existence. | 
| 


r . . . 

rhey were, without dreaming of their error, engaged 
in mortgaging posterity for the sake of the present. | 
r ° . . . n ; { 
Their societies were not self-supporting. The con- | 


Giibutions of one set of members were not to be em- }| required to meet the risk that he brings, There i% 





ploved in their own support, but for the support of 
their predecessors, A business of that description 
could not last. It is not permanent in commeres, 
and it could not exist in this description of transge. 
tions. The simple rule that all friendly societies 
should have adopted was the one of all others that 
they never even proposed—they should have calew 
lated whether their society could proceed to the last 
man among the existing members, making good its 
way, although there never should be another new 
member admitted. They had no right whatever te 
reckon upon new members. The money of new 
inembers was not theirs, even after the members 
themselves were found. No new candidate pro- 
posed to bring, in point of fact, new property to the 
society. Itis true that he brought new payments, but 
it is equally true that he brought new responsibili- 
ties. In all such societies the payments should 
slightly exceed the responsibilities. There are con- 
tingencies for which provisicn should be made in this 
way, and that provision should amply cover the risk, 
If it be not required, it will ultimately revert to the 
members, or fall into the formation of a guarantee 


| fund, which may be a useful legacy to posterity; one 


which no individual experiencing the security and 
advantages of all such societies would regret that 
he had helped to form, ‘That is the only safe view 
of the question, It is the only generous course that 
can be pursued. ‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive;” and surely far more blessed to give than 
to take. We may fairly leave in any public instite- 
tion a guarantee fund, for the use of those who are 
to occupy our places, That is not only fair, but eom- 
iendable: while we cannot, without robbery, involve 
expected receipts for the liquidation of certain pay- 


iments. 


In all societies depending upon the risk of healthor 
life, a numberof members sullicient to give an average 
of the disease and mortality in society is essentially 
necessary to success, A smaller number makes the 
transaction a mere gambling speculation, instead of 


a tolerable certainty. Any inerease above that point 


should not necessarily and directly increase the 
power of that society to fulfil its promises. Theret 
an indireet interest in adding to the membership, 
which quite justifies all the usual exertions made for 
that purpose. There is the small contribution that 
in every well-regulated society, should be annually 
made by each member, above the sum apparently. 
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‘ge addition thereto, the economising in the cost of| 
management, that can be made in a large, as com- 

with a small society. And there is also the 

ed probability of laying out large sums of, 
money at greater advantage, and with more security 
or profit than can be attained in the investment of 
small sums. On this latter expectation we do not set 
mueh value. Capitalists, like traders, are at present 
somewhat at sea regarding money matters. ‘There 
is abundance of investments open at all times, but! 
not a great abundance of that character which should | 
satisfy benevolent societies, or the associations for’ 
the insurance of lives. There are, however, unques- 
tioned advantages in a numerous membership, that 
render commendable all legitimate efforts for its 





increase. 

The necessity of all these companies and socicties, 
—not regarding the contributions of new members in 
the light of increased property, but calculating 
strictly and periodically whether, if their roll were 
closed and sealed against all candidates, they could | 
discharge responsibilities and leave a balance —is 
apparent. An institution that could not aeccom-. 
plish that object is insolvent. It may recover, but 
the probabilities are against recovery. — Friendly. 
societies were incompetent to conduct these investi- 
gations, Life Assurance Societies have the means, 
and their managers could only culpably neglect 
then, The best rule in estimating their state is to 
count for nothing the probable influx of new mem- 
bers. They should see the practical conclusion that 
everyman brings his own burden, and carry it out) 
iu their accountings. : 

There is no science that has branched out into a 
greater number of different modes and plans than 
that of Lite Assuranee. The payments of premiuins 
have been varied in all imaginable ways. The old 
and common plan was to pay the premium annually 
in advance. Then several societies adopted semi- 
aupual, and others quarterly payments. Weekly or 
monthly payments must become the rule, when Life 
Assurance is extended to the working classes in any 
degree equal to the results which society needs ; and 
that we contemplate as not merely desirable, but as 
speedily attainable, 

When the premium is paid annually in advance, 
the society has the interest of the sui during the 
year, and the probability of the policy lapsing dur- | 
ing the currency of the prepaid year, in its favour, | 
The death of a member will seldom oceur exactly 
when his premium expires. The society must, there- 
fore, always have some part of the year, less or more, 
‘onger or shorter, in its favour, unless in those cases 
where death may oecur during the days of grace, | 
wally thirty, that may elapse between the expiry | 
of premium,and the date when a policy is forfeited, 
if the premium be not renewed. The operation of | 
this plan of prepayment in favour of the society is. 
evident, it we take the case of policies on which the | 
Premiuin is £25, a sum not unusual, from a variety | 
of areumstances, The policies, if carried to their) 
close, would, in the average of cases, fall out neces-| 
> de months after the last premium was paid. | 

" ©aeh policy, therefore, the socicty would thus 
fam £12 10s, In a company, consisting of two 
‘members, with average annual premiums, | 
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of £25 cach, the absolute gain of the company, by 
prepayments, from this source, would be £25,000, 
during the currency of the two thousand policies ; 
less, of course, the proportion for members who might 
die during the days of grace previously noticed, with 
their premiumsunpaid. Ifevery premium were left due 
to the very last day on which it could be paid, there 
would be one-twelfth exactly to deduct onthis account. 
Policy-holders do not, however, generally act in that 
way. Premiums are paid on a different principle from 
bills. We might have ascertained the average dates 
of payment in some of the large companies; but we 
have neglected to seek that information. We have 
been, however, personally cognizant of the payment 
of a considerable number of premiums, and we only 
remember one instanee where the payment was ac- 
tually and accidentally deterred to the last possible 
day. In the majority of cases it has been made 


| when due, and in all of them, with.only one or two 


exceptions, within a few days. We are perfectly 
safe in assuming that, instead of eight per cent., 
four per cent. is a sufiicient deduction, on this 
ground, and that leaves £24,000; but if we remem- 
ber that a number of the policies are renewed on 
payment of fines, and that these renewals are only 
made in the case of probably good lives, the four per 
cent, allowance may be fairly set aside, and the gain 
lett at, on the fairest allowance, £25,000, 

That sum arises by only one source of profits, from 
prepayments, The gain by interest is still larger, and 
is equivalent to the proceeds of £25 for six months 
on each premium, during the average currency of the 
premiums. The expectancy of life at 31 years of age, 
according to the Carlisle table, is 33,68. The pre- 
mium on a policy for £1000, originated by a party 
at that age, may be taken for our purposes at £20. 
Assuming the value of money at four per cent., al- 
though we seareely think that Life Assurance Com- 
panies should reckon on that high rate, the product 
of £25 for six months is 10s. We have supposed a 
case where there were two thousand contributors, at 
that annual premium; and they would thus realise 
£1000 annually, or £33,680 during the currency of 
the transaction, according to the Carlisle tables, 
Prepayments in this case, therefore, atlord a profit 
to the company, or add to its capital a sum of 
£50,680 during the probable continuance of the 
transaction, There is yet to reckon the improvement 
of these sums at compound interest, from their ac- 
cruance to the close of the transaction. 

Our object is not to load our remarks with sta- 
tistical matters or extracts from tables of interest, 
Those of our readers who are curious in figures may 
easily ascertain the immense value of this addition; 
and those who are not, will be satisfied with doubling 
the amounts, to feel the immense importance of the 
rule for prepayment to the prosperity of the societies, 

These statements will explain the necessity for 
charging a high rate, when payment of premiums 
is taken at short dates. There is not merely any 
difference that way arise from the reasons which we 
have stated, but, also, an increase in the staff and 
other expenses of an office to be accounted for when 
the premiums are paid in smal sums, We have, 
however, observed a want of elasticity in the 
transactions of some offices that might, we think, be. 
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advantageously remedied. Some time since a mer- 
chant took out a policy on his life for £6000, The 
events of 1847 and 1848 have left many men poor 
who, in 1846, were considered wealthy. This policy 
was held by one of those parties. Reluctant to lose 
whatever money he had paid, the insured request- 
ed the Board to take pavinent of the premium 
in quarterly or half-vearly sums, until his affairs 
were in some way arranged, The application was 


refused, and the policy lapsed; merely because | 
the life was apparently so geod that nobody would | 


accept the policy. The cireumstance that thus 
made it valueless in the market inereased its value 
to the society. The Board therefore, should have 
been empowered to relax this condition, on receiving 
a proportionate fine for the privilege of changing 
the time of payments. 

sarily all the money that had been paid; but we deem 
it likely that they would have gained more ulti- 
mately by permitting the existence of the poliey on 
the proposed conditions. The interest of all com- 
panies is in favour of the utmost relaxation. The 
greatest obstacle that has to be encountered in re- 
commending the practice is the fear that the party 
insured mav be unable te continue his payinents, 
at some period of his life, and lose all that he has 
previously contributed. We ean say that this feel- 
ing prevents the extension of the practice more than 
any other; and its entire removal would in a few 
years treble the number of policies. 

We have previously stated that 2 peliey becomes 
negotiable after the lapse of a number of years. The 
period before it aequires value is, therefore, that 
alone in which a well-grounded apprehcnsion of this 


The Society (WAIT «| neces 


kind can be entertained ; and while we do not place, 
on account of the members themselves, a material 
value on a vast increas: of their number, vet, for 
the benefit of societvat large, and the advancement 
of a commendable and prudent practice, they should 
afford all encouragement, consistent with security, to 
timid or cautious persons, who often act impradently, 
in neglecting this duty, from an * over prudent” 
fear of the possible contingency that we have men- 
tioned. 

We previously mentioned the practice of assurance 
for limited periods of one, of five. or of seven vears, 
When a policy is meant to cover a period of ‘seven 
years, there is a practice adopted by several com- 
panies that must be more advantageous to the in- 
surer than takine a pohiev that will lapse at 
the expiry of the Syren ited period, The comp: vii 
assure a sum on half payment for a given number of 
years. The insurer at the expiry of these vears has 
the choice of making good the unpaid half premiums 
wita interest ; of permitting the debt to be debited 
on his poliey, or of reducing the poliey to a sum 
that his half premium will cover, but in either case, 
meeting the past deficiency. The practice appears to 
us more favourable to the insured than to the in- 
surers, 
~ Payment of the premiums is often made on a 
graduated seale, either ascending or descending, 
to meet the probable circumstances of applicants ; 
and the whole premium may be paid in one sum in, 
we believe, any office, ‘lhe sum will be much 


ithe life, with the interest accruing to the soctaty 
‘from them as they fall in would make, becanse the 
‘receivers have interest on a comparatively larga som 
‘from its payment; and the probable advantage—jp 
every case, however, a matter of caleulation—that 
may arise from the lapse of the life at an early 
date, and even before the original sum received, 
would have been paid in annual premiums, Pep. 
sons possessing capital, and desirous of providing 


, 


certain large sums for relatives at their death, night 
‘invest their money as profitably in this as in any 
other way, short of business and its risks. Where 
policies are taken out against loans, this mode js 
oceasionally adopted, The proprietors of entailed es. 
tates, who are generally good lives, may find the plan 
the interest of the loan, requisite tomake this pay. 
‘inent, from their annual receipts. 


alvantageous, beeause they can always provide for 


Female lives are better than male lives: and po- 
licies, at an equality of age, ase taken on them at 
pa smaller premium, Medical statists hold that the 
lives of married, are better than those of unmar. 
ried females ; and that the greatest expectaney of 
lite is extended to mothers, The experience of Life 
“Assurance Soeieties confirins these statements, and 
we notice it as a most beneficent and remarkable 
arrangement in the economy of life. Insurances are 
frequently made on joint lives. Often the lives of 
husband and wife are insured together, for the bene- 


fit of the survivor. Unless where there is some 
special purpose to serve, we do not reeommend the 


practice, The death of a wife and mother is the 
greatest calamity to be met or to be teared on earth. 
But although it must involve pecuniary loss, yet to 


ithe survivors that is an afHiction spreading over 
many years, most probably, and consisting of 
inany small, and apparently unimportant sums, 
that it never is taken into aeeount. The great de- 
privation altogether hides the inconvenience, The 
ninor affliction is entirely lost, sunk, and forgotten, 
in the major ealamity. In the family arrange- 
iments, the husband stands out before the world 4s 
the aetive paovider; or, unless in purely acci- 
dental cireumstanees, he should stand in that po 
sition. The arm is paralysed when the heart is 
heavy, The mind mav be dimmed that is dragged 
by its attachment down into the darkness of the 
grave, Still the man must combat even with this 
difficulty. [le is in the world, and his duty yet is on 


the earth. Heisstillthe manager of his business, 0 
the earner of bread for his family. In ordinary cases 


he is not by and by incapacitated from following 
He nay prosecute them 
with less elasticity of spirit—perhaps he must— 
fir all of us moving down through life learn to 
The precise reasot, 


lls usual avoeations. 


tread heavier as we go. 
however, that induces us to urge most strenuously 
the assurance of male lives, as a_ provision ~ 
widows, and for the fatherless—that reason being the 
iffectionate anxiety that all men should feel for the 
welfare of their own—when their bodily eyes as 
closed on them for ever, and, from their place of dust, 
they look no more upon the jovs and sorrows of the 
circle where, for a time, they had been the earthly 


centre—that affection which is so much the revers® 
j 


less than the premiums, during the expectancy of! 


of selfishness absolutely revolts at the assurance if 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 417 
ordinary circumstances of the life of wife or mother. || know that this practice was extending. It enables 
The soul shrinks away from the idea of placing con- |} mercantile firms, on a partuer’s death, to put aside, 
slation for a man’s saddest catastrophe to his ac-||at once, if that be desirable, the capital that he may 
count with his banker. In the opposite case, it||have invested or formed in their trading. Many cir- 
is a very different affair. It is not pecuniary gain || cumstances, within the last eighteen months, have 
but pecuniary loss. It is not enrichment, but only || eonvineed us that this scheme should be universally 

sision against poverty. We do not, therefore,|/ adopted. The annual charge to the company is limit. 

rove of this class of joint assurances ; although, || ed, and its payment should be easily practicable in or- 
as we have said, peculiar cireumstances form excep- || dinary circumstances, We urge this matter on the 
tions. ‘mereantile and trading community, from a_ belief 
Joint assurances are occasionally effected by the || that it has been generally overlooked, and that Life 
partners, in a trading firm; and at the charge of the | Assurance has greater benefits to yield to society in 
They are marked by consummate pru-!|/this department than have been hitherto antiei- 








company. 
dence and foresight, and we should greaily rejoice to pated. 


POLITICAL REGISTER. 
Tne world is startled every day by great events. FREE TRADE. 
We had in February the King of the French, esca- 
ping from his kingdom as William Smith, in a blue 
pilot coat, and a gray southwester. The King of 
Prussia next took a short run, but came back. The 
King of Bavaria then resigned, and has been no more 


‘The general result of Free Trade has been once 
.|,or twice discussed, partly on account of a difference 

between Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Gladstone 
vregarding the present price of colonial timber, in 
es > : which Lord George Bentinck was perfectly right, 
heard of. The King of Naples has been appearing |) ang Mr. Gladstone wrong. Colonial timber has 
and disappearing daily or nightly like the flames of : 
hisown burning mountains. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria has fled, and his affectionate Viennese have been 
running after him; so far as we know, without any 
good result. He has gone to the Tyrol for his health. 


fallen twenty-five per cent. in 1848, as compared with 
the prices In 1846, Cotton wool has fallen nearly 
(fifty per cent. in 1848, as compared with 1847. The 
jone facet has no more necessary relation to free-trade 


Te than the other. Lord George Bentinck and his party 
In Ireland, the state trials went against the Attor- ‘charge all the evils that the country suffers under, 


ney General. In Smith O’Brien’s ease, two jurors, | avainst our commercial policy as settled in 1845, 1846, 
and in Mr Meagher’s, one, overturned the opinion ||. 4g 1847, They are welcome to take this course of 
of ten and eleven, respectively, There is no cure || argument if they please; but then, that commercial 
for these eccentricities of juries, except the Scotch policy is not free-trade. We mavbe suffering from too 
verge of majorities, with the absence of doctoring. little rather than too much freedom of trade. Want 
We have just heard, while going to press, that lof freedom is, in our opinion, the cause of the dis- 
Mr. Mitchel, of the United /rishinan, has been ‘lease, Business languishes beeause we have a 
found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ ba- | 
nishment, under the new act. roughly without principle. It has become a piece 
PUBLIC BUSINES». ‘jof curious patchwork —very good for tapestry, but 

THE House of Commons took, by a majority of}! out of all decent character for every-day wear, The 
103 to 90, a holiday on the 24th for the Derby, not- |) nation is like the patriare i's fave red son, clothed in 
withstanding the state of public business. This Par-||4 coat of marty colours: and the motley garment is 





mongrel system. Our legislation has been tho- 


lament was, when elected, considered eminent neither |! the reverse of convenient. There are three distinet 
for talent nor genius, of which it has small propor- || questions that will make our meaning plainer. 
tions, Lut for practical business habits. Work was || 
to be done, speedily and regularly, like the posting up | THE CURRENCY 
ofaledger. Bills were to be checked and forwarded | The seeret committee on the distress of the 
with the warehouse punctuality of invoicing. We | country have, we hear, decided, by a very small 
Were not tohave long hours-—twenty column debates, || majority, in favour of the restrictive clauses of 
and brilliant speeches—but the public work was to be || the Bank Charter Act. We have frequently dis 
facilitated, and the end of the session was to show a| cussed this subject; and without doing so again, 
long bill for labour. The end of the session is not iwe re cord the obvious fact that the present bank- 
distant; two months must close it. Seven have | ing system is absolutely inconsistent with free- 
passed since Parliament first assembled, prematurely, || trade. ‘There is not a human being in the country, 
transact in haste business that has yet been unaec-| although there are some of its advocates bold enough 
complished, If the two months pass like the sixthat in their statements, who would allege that the trade 
the members have been in session, we shall have one- in banking is free. There are monopolies in all the 
third part of a bill more than we now possess. The! three countries; and until they be removed, we do 
Town aud Government Security Bill is passed. That, | not expect permanent prosperity. There will be 
ve believe, is the only measure of consequence to this|| feverish starts and relapses. The latter, like the 
date, although there have been few private bills to!| waves of the rising tide, will grow in strength, until 
®erupy the time of the house. We glance at the sta-| the nation becomes convinced that the monopoly of 
Ws that some of the leading questions have attained, capital is even more mischievous than that of corm, 
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418 POLITICAL REGISTER. 


According to existing appearances, we shall have 
Manchester arrayed this time behind a _ gross 
abuse. Its position causes regret. Manchester 
cannot be easily missed from any cause ; but we 
invite the owners of its great names to be careful 
of their character. They may come to be re- 
garded, on this subject, as the Newdegates and 


of improvable land wasted; and twice the number 
indifferently tilled. Free- trade im land would re. 
move this great calamity; and in all the instances 
we have named, the sufferings of the people originate 
not with freedom but with monopoly. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS [ 





Bankeses on a kindred question. The community 
may suspect that they want money to be nominally 
dear, and prices therefore cheap, to encourage foreign 
trade. We cannot buy foreign trade at that sacri- | 
fice. It would throw the burden entirely on labour, 


and the labourers will recoil from its weight. Free) 


trade in one set of commodities, without freedom of 
trade in another, is most prejudicial, and must be 
destroved., 

rik COLONTES 


Afford another instance, The conditien of the West | 


India Islands is deplorable. If people were com- 
pelled to accept legacies, which they fortunately 
are not, any man might be rained by an unfor- 
giving foe making over to him, on his death-bed, a 
West Indian estate. Before any prudent man now 
administers to the affairs of a deceased friend, he 
first carefully inquires whether a West Indian plan- | 
tation be included amongst the effects. If that 
be the case he instantly stops proceedings. The West | 
India Committee have not, we believe, agreed upon | 
any report. They are divided with great precision, 
and the two parties che ek off each other. In the 


struggle, Lord George Bentinck’s party will probably | 
of the West! 


prevail, as he isechairman, The case 
Indies is as clear as any case possibly ean be made, 
Our Legislature insist upon free-trade in sugar with- 
out free-trade inlabour. Freedom in produee—mo- 
nopoly in the means of producing — 
with each other, without ruin to the planters, 
are accordingly ruined in great numbers; and, with- 
out some immediate change in the state of the law, 


the West India Islands and interests will be irretriev- | 


ably destroved; yet that 
but from the want of freedom. 


TI MONOPOLY OF LAND 


At hone is almost equally prejudicial with the mo- 
nopoly of labour in the colonies, ‘The existing entail 
and primogeniture would be more properly 
described as bills to restrain draining and subsoil 
ploughing. They have retarded the progress of this 


laws 


. | 
country far more than ever did the eorn-laws them- 


selves. That fact is certainly not vet generally ad- 


mitted, but its existence is not more doubtful on that | 
The many thousand families who have | 


account. 
sought homes in the colonies, the many thousands 
more at home now without work or bread, inight all 


have been employed here, except for laws that are) 


maintained at the cost of eight or nine million acres 


are incompatible | 
They | 


arises, not from freedom, | 


Are assailed by the Government, although assuredly 
|| participating less in the character of a monopoly 
|| than the laws relating to land. Any man or any 
‘|company aggrieved with the cost of freights may 
build ships. We can increase the number of ships 
indefinitely ; but the number of acres is pretty well 
‘fixed to our hand, The Government, however, sys. 
| tain their reforming and free-trade character with the 
constituencies, by proposing the repeal of these laws 
| so far as they relate to foreign trade, with the suspi- 
| cion that their bill cannot now be passed in the pre. 
| And they leave ‘the land question over, 
| or as in the case of the Lord Advocate’s Entail Bill for 
| Scotland, touch it softly; because the interest in 
| 





sent session, 


the maintenance of the monopoly in land is stronger 
than that in the monopoly of ships. Then the latter 
subject gives them a certificate of character for 1848, 
'|and will also count for 1849. Thus they dole out re. 
| forms as the miser pays his money, with the utmost 
‘|reluctanee. They have determined to make small 
||matters carry them a great distance, and to live 
|| sparingly on their stock in trade. The police of one 
| largo city were recently charged with connivance 
at the existence of thieves, as the purveyors of their 
_own daily bread. The Whigs have, we fear, adopted 
the same policy for a similar reason; regarding all 
abuses, which they handle, with apparently a family 
tenderness. They will not see that they would be 
safe at any rate, for nobody could succeed them 
with a character from the last place. 





| 


| 
| 


THE FRANCHISE IN TRELAND. 


The fate of the last bill will render Sir William 
Sommerville anxious regarding the chances of his 
|, measure for extending the franchise in J rish counties 
| toall persons rated for £8 on the poor-law valuation, 

with or without a lease. The measure would greatly 
| simplify registration in Ireland, and increase very 
considerably the number of veters. Common morali- 
tvdemands a change in the Irish registration courts, 
for all parties denounce them as sinks of perjury. 
In Scotland, where there is no forty shillings’ fran- 
chises as in England, we may naturally inquire 
what e xtraordinary qualification exists amongst the 
| Irish tenantry, that the payment of a rental of £8 
should go as far politically as a rental of £50 here! 
Justice to Scotland requires the Lord Advocate # 


' 
‘take a step after Sir William Sommerville. But the 


Peers having commenced, may make a run of rejee 
tions; and itis quite possible that there will be 9¢ 
more legislation for the season, 
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~ IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 





que great number of new Medicines which have within the last few years been 


offered to the Public, would have prevented the Proprietor from submitting to their notice this valuable Extract, had 
at the fullest and most decided evidence of its superiority convinced him that, as far as he could, it was strictly a duty on 


bis part to make it generally known. 


It is purely Vegetable, being extracted from CAMOMILE FLOWERS; hence, in 


alieases where the stomach does not rightly perform its office, it is at once the most harmless, pleasant, and efficacious 


assistant possible. 


With the weak, the sickly, and the sedentary, the preventive art of Medicine must be an object worthy of particular 


attention. 


The effect of a few doses will fully prove its effeacy; for whether the constitution is naturally bad, whether it 


has been seriously injured by severe attacks of illness, or by some inferior dilapidating cause, or whether it has been impaired 
by time or by neglect, the general effect is similar, and, consequently, the repairing and propping up of the system ean only 
be accomplished by invigorating and bringing Into proper action the digestive organs, thus preventing the general breaking-up 


of the constitution. 


The Proprietor, from experience, confidently recommends an occasional dose of this valuable Medicine, 


being assured of the most happy result, and that the period of life may be extended many years 


BY THE USE OF 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH; 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


BFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 


A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





INDIGESTION is a weakness or want of power of the digestive 
jniees in the stomach to convert what we eat and drink into 
healthy matter, for the proper nourishment of the whole system. 
It is eaused by every thing which weakens the system in 
general, orthe stomach in particular. From it proceed nearly 
all the diseases to which we are liable; for itis very certain, 
that if we could always keep the stomach right we should only 
de by old age or accident. Indigestion produces a great 
variety of unpleasant sensations: amongst the most promi- 
nent of its miserable effects are a want of, or an inordinate, 
appetite, sometimes attended with a constant craving for 
irak, a distension or feeling of enlargement of the stomach, 
fatulency, beart-burn, pains in the stomach, acidity, unplea- 
sb} taste inthe mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling noise in 
the bowels: in some cases of depraved digestion there is 
wearly a complete disrelish for food, but still the appetite 
#hOt greatly impaired, as at the stated period of meals 
Persons so afflicted can eat heartily, although without 
moch gratification; a long train of nervous syinptoms are 
alm frequent attendants, general debility, great languid- 
bessand incapacity for exertion. The minds of persons so 
afflicted frequently become irritable and desponding, and great 
abnety is observable in the countenance; they appear thought- 
fal, melancholy, and dejected, under great apprehension of 
‘ome imaginary danger, will start at any unexpected noise or 
eeurrence, and become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves ; yet for all this the mind 
#ethilarated without much difficulty; pleasing events, sovie- 
'}, ml for a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; but the 


*citement produced by an agreable change vanishes soon | 


ft the cause has gone by. (Other syinptoms are, violent 
Pupitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
Sand startings, and affording little or no refreshment ; 


“easionally there is much moaning, with a sense of weight | 


oppression upon the chest, night-mare, &c. 


t is almost impossible to enumerate all the symptoms | 


'§ first invader upon the constitution, as in a bun- 


cases of Indigestion there will probably be something | 


each ; but be they what they may, they are ali oc- 
by the food becoming a burthen rather than a sup- 


a ap stomach ; and in all its stages the medicine most 


‘ystems—notbing can more speedily or with more 


isthat which will afford speedy and effectual assistance | 
* digestive organs, and give energy to the nervous and | 


certainty effect so desirable an object than Norton's E.rtract of 
Camomile Flowers, ‘Vhe herb has from time immemorial been 
highly esteemed in England as a grateful anodyne, impartin 
an aromatic bitter to the taste,and a pleasing degree of waruath 
and strength to the stomach ; and in all cases of indigestion, 
gout in the stomach, windy colic, and general weakness, it bas 
for ages been strongly recommended by the most eminent prac- 
titioners as very useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
only, objection to their use has been the large quantity of wa- 
ter which it takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, and 
which must be taken with it into the stomach. It requires a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water to dissolve the soluble per- 
tion of one drachin of camomile flowers; and when one or even 
two ounces may be taken with advantage. it must at once be 
seen low impcssible it is to take a proper dose of this whole- 
some herb in the form of tea; and the only reason why it bas 
not long since been placed the very first in rank of all restora- 
tive medicines is that in taking it the stomach has always 
been loaded with water, which tends in a great measure 
to counteract, and very frequently wholly to destroy the ef 
fect. It must be evident that loading a weak stomach with 
a large quantity of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a spall quantity of medicine, must be injurious ; 
and that the medicines must pessess powerful renovating pro- 
perties only to counteract the bad effects likely to be produced 
bythe water. Generally speaking, this has been the case with 
camomile flowers, an herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly the most speedy 
restorer, and the most certain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, prepared by a 
peculiar process, accide tally discovere|, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly believes to be one of the 
most valuable modern discoveries in medicine, by which all 
the essential and extractive matter of more than an ounce of 
the flowers is concentrated in four moderate-sized pills. Ex- 
perience has afforded the most ample proof that they — 
all the fine aromatic and stomachic properties for which the herb 
has been esteemed ; and, as they are taken into the stomach un- 
encumbered by any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more imme jiate and deeid- 
ed. Mild in their operation and pleasant im their effect, they 
may be taken at any age, and under any circumstance, with- 
out danger or inconvenience ; a person exposed to cold and 
wet a whole day or night could not possibly receive any injury 
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from taking them, but, on the contrary, they would ethene 
prevent a cold being taken. After a long acquaintance wit 
and strict observance of the medicinal properties of Norton's 
Camomile Pills, it is only doing them justice to say, that they 
are really the most vainable of all Toxic Mepicines. By the 
word tonic is meant a medicine which gives strength to the 
stomach sufficient to digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every nerve and muscle of 
the hnman body, or, in other words, invigorates the nervous 
and muscular systems. Tlie solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body which so quickly follows the use of Norton's 
Camomi/e Pills, their certain and speedy effects in repairing 
the partial diapidations from time or intemperance, an i their 
lasting s#lutary influence on the whole frame, is most convin- 
civg, that in the stnal est COM PAss iscontained the largest quan- 
tity of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses health and strength 
sufficient to resist the formation of disease, and also to for- 
tify the constitution against contagion ; as such, their cene- 
ral use is strongly recommended as a preventative during 
the prevalence of malignant fever or otber infectious dis- 
eases, and to persons atteuding sick rooms they are inva- 
luable, as in no one instance have they ever failed in prevent- 
ing the taking of illness, even uoder the most trying circum. 
stances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are particularly recommended 
for all stomach complaints or indigestion, it will probably be 
expected that some advice should be given respecting diet, 
though, after all that as been written upon the subject, after 
the publication of volume upon volume, after thé country 
has, as it were, been inuslated with practical essays on diet, 
asa means of p:olonying life, 1t would be unnecessary to siy 
mnore, did we not feel it our duty to inake the humble endea- 
vour of inducing the puble to recard them not, but to adopt 
that course which ts dictated by nature, by reason, and by 
common sense. Those persons who stady tbe wholesomes, 
and are governed by the opinions of writers on dict, are uni- 
formly both unhealthy in boly and weak in mind, There 
can be no doubt that the palate is desizned to inform 
us what is proper for the stouach, aml of course that 
must best instruct us what food to take and what to avoid: 
we want no other adviser. Nothing can be more clear than 
that those articles which are agreeable to the taste were by 
neture intended for onr food aud sustenance, whetoer liquid 
or solid, foreiyn or of native production; if they are pure 
and unadulterated, no harm need be dreaded by their use; 
they will only injure by abuse. Consequeutly, whatever the 
palate approves, eat and drink, always in moderation, but 
never in excess; keeping in mind that the first process of di- 
gestion is performed in the mouth, the second in the stomach: ; 
and that, in order that the stomach may be able todo its work 
properly it is requisite the first process shoul be weil per- 
formed ; this consists in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
80 as to break down and separate the fibres and small sub- 
stances of meat and vegetables, mixing them weil, and 
blending the whole together before they are swallowed: 
and it is particularly urge! upoa all to take plenty of 
time to tueir meals, and never eat in baste. If you 











conform to this short and simple, but comprehensive advice 
and find that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without inconvemience, ang 
which would be pleatart to yourself only that they disagree 
you may at once conelude that the fault is in the stomach 
that it does not possess the power which it onght to do, that 
it wants assistance, and the sooner that assistance is afforded 
the better. A very short trial of this inedicine will best prove 
how soon it will put the stomach in a condition to perform With 
ease all the work which nature intended for it. By its nse rou 
will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree. 
able to the taste, and unable to name one individual articie of 
food which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly on the stomaeh, 
Never forget that a sinall meal well-digested affords mope 
nourishment to the system than a large one,even of the same 
food, when digested imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli. 
cious, ever so enticing a varicty offered, the bottle ever go en. 
chanting, never forget that teinperance tenis to preserve 
health, and that health is the soul of enjoyment. But should 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever so often, committed, 
by which the stomach becomes overloaded or disordered, 
render it immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's Camomile 
Pills, which will so promptly assist in carrying off the burden 
thus imp sed upon it, that all will soon be right again, 

It is most certainly truce, that every person in his lifetime 
constmes a quautity of noxicus matter, which, if taken at one 
meal, would be fatal. It is these small quantities of noxious 
matter, which are introduced into our food, either by acei- 
dent, or wilful adulteration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and, not unfrequently, lay the foundation of illness, 
and, perbaps, final ruination to health. To preserve the cou 
stitution, it should be our coustant care, if possible, to coun 
teract the etf-ct of these small quantities of unwh lesome 
matter; and whenever, in that way, am enemy to the con- 
stitution finds its way into the stomach, a friend should be 
immediately sent after it, which would prevent its mis- 
chievous effects, and exp:l it altogether : no better friend 
ean be found, nor one whieh will perform the task with 
greater certainty, than NORTONS CAMOMILE PILLS. 
Aud let it be observed, that the Jonger this medicine is takeu, 
the less it will be wanted; it can in no case become habitual, 
as its entire action is to give energy ani force to the stomach, 
whieh is the spring of lite, the source from which the whole 
triine draws its succour and support. After an excess of 

ating or drinking, and upou every ocea-ion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pius should be immedi- 
ately taken, as they will stop and eradicate disease at 1ts com- 
mencement. Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, that by 
the timely use of this medieine only, and a common degree of 
eantion, any person may enjoy all the comforts within bis 
reach, may pass through life without an illness, and with the 
certainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, they must be kept 
in bottles; and if closely corked, their qualities are neither 
impaired by time, nor injured by any chauge ot climate what 
‘ver. Price 1344. ani 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. The 
large bottle contains the quantity of three small ones, or Pints 
equal to fourteen ounces vf CAMOMILE FLoWERs. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Venders, 


*,” Be sure to ask for ** NORTON'S PILLS,” 


A CLEAR C¢ 


and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


JMPLENXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recommended 


J for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 


Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 


and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will com: 
pletely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c.; and, by its balsamic and healing qualities, render the 


skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption j 
and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become, and continue, soft and smooth, 


the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, Price 2s. 9d., with Directions for 


using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE = SERMONS DURING THE SEASON 
MFFERENT STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. FROM ADVENT TO WHITSUNTIDE. By the Rev. E. b. 
Rr the late THOMAS 1 KMAN, FLSA. Wi th 30 Engravings on Pusry, D.D.  8vo, 10s. 6d 


“t bv le Keux, Xe. nd 445 on Woe of the best exainples, P . r , 7 . ' aye | " 
rs Original nieaties hy F. Macke ste, 0. Jewitt, and I’. H. H KAINH AIAOHKH. TIlE GREEK TES. 


fwamotte. Fifth Edition. vo, 21s. TAMENT, with English Notes. By the Rev. Epwarp Burtow 
Dene. mais warbadas xls mwa, {DD Phled Mii, fevtel. Ore. FO 

MEMOIRS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
usTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE COUNTY AND LECTURES EXPLANATORY OF THE 
(MY OF YORK. Communicated at the Annual Meeting of the pi vppesa RON, By Joun Davip Maceripe, D.C.L., Prinei- 


treherologieal Institute, held at York, July, IM46. &vo, with 154 pal of Manlalen Hall. Oxford. Third Edition. enlarged. 8vo, l5s. 
— .. RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS OF THE 
is oe es — SCIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS OF * 
y ? “( i ( 4 JO , : de : . : : ’ a Re , 
THE ARC ILEOI OGIC AI URNAT CHURCH AND THE CIVLL POWER. By the Rev. Joun 
> Locnart Ross, M.A., of Oriel College Oxford, late Vice- -Principal 
of the Diocesan ( ‘ulleg re , Chichester. Swvo, 12s. 


ACADEMICAL AND OCCASIONAL SER- 
? i : : ra: MONS. With a Preface on the Present Position of the Fag- 
REGINALD VERE. A Tale of the Civil | lish Church. By the Rev. Joun Kester, M.A. Second Eéition. 


Wars in Verse. With Notes, Historical and Illustrative. By | 5vo, 12s. 


the Rev. Freperick W, Manr. Foolseap vo, 6s, | THECHURCH ()}F ENGLAND CLEARED 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE AT THE FROM THE CHARGE OF SCIIISM, by the Decrees of the 
COLLEGE OF ST. COLUMBA, IRELAND. With a Preface. , Seveu Ecumenical Councils and the Tradition of the Fathers. By 
Br the Rev. W. Seweir, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- | the Rev. Thomas Witttam Auures, M.A., Rector of Launton, 
at, Oxford. Second Edition, with a Postseript. Foolscap | Oxon. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Svo, 12s. 


‘vo, 4s, 

; es | FOUR SERMONS preached at the General 

rT, ’ ’ ’ 74 r ’ 

\ MAN | A L FOR THE STUDY OF | Ordinations of the Lord Bishop Fahl December, 1545; Tri- 
YONUMENTAL BRASSES, with a Descriptive Catalogue of | nity, 1846; December, 1546; Trinity, ls47. By the Vea. C. G 
Fow Hundred and Fifty % RUBBINGS,” in the possession of the CLE RKE, A rchdeacon of Oxford; the Rev. R. C. Tren: i, Rector 
Oxford Architectural Society, ‘Topographical and Heraldic Indexes, | of [tchenstoke ; the Rev. JamES RANDALL, Rector of Bintield the 
se. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. | Rey. BE. M. Gor LBURN, Vicar of Holyweil; Chaplains to the Lord 


SOME OF THE FIVE HUNDRED POINTS | Bishop. Sv, 2s. 64. 
OF GOOD HUSBANDRY AND GOOD HOUSEWIFERY.|  FFYMNS OF THE CHURCH FOR THE 


Vol. IV. Illustrated by 405 Woodeuts and 5 Plates. Svo, cloth 


IIs. 


THE ARCH LOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


No. XVII. Continued Quarterly, price 2s. 6d. 


By Tuomas Tusser, Gentleman. In Two Parts ISmo, 2s. 6d. | WEEK and FOR THE SEASONS [rauslated from the Latia 
ON THE FI'ENESS OF GOTHIC ARCHL. | of the Salisbury and Rowan Breviaries. Foolscap Sve, eloth, 4s, 
TECTURE FOR MODERN CHURCHES. A Letter to the Rev. | The as : ‘SS . ‘| OS 
L 4 Jr) s 4 = 
thomas Bowdler, M.A., Secretary to the Incorporated Society for | _ SER MONS AN D bs A) ON Hk Al OS 
Building Churches. By James Park Harrison, B.A. 8vo, | POLICAL AGE. By t ‘Rev. Anruvr P. Stanupy, M.A, Fel- 
ls wewed : low and Tutor of University College, Author of the Life of Dr, 
oa ~ | Arnold. Svo, 12s. 
(EMARKS ON SOME PROPOSED | ) 
CHANGES IN THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION (OXFORD). = THE OXF ORD UNIVERSITY CALEN. 
” Rosert Hussey, B.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical DAK, i845; Cor ed to December 31, Loty, _ _ - 
ittory. §vo. ls. sewed. 


, . en : THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts 3 
A H AN D- B¢ M IX FOR \ ISI ORS 1 Q V . as r e shares Shall throughout a: ton ‘Thiet. 
ArORD, _ . vue —— d W oodc mats by Je wit and te ssi : iside, bo ; ki fe | 3210 cloth ‘Bs. 6d. , morocco, Os. 
tom Drawings by W. A. and P. H. Delamotte. 12 mo, 5s. ‘Cie Wy * ; ¥ 
AN INQU “ INTO THE DIFFERENCE A SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF BISHOP 


“99 ; s< . = “ oF ‘ - ) \ ‘ : . 
OF STYLE OBSERVABLE IN ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS, BUTLER’S ANALOGY, on the Plan of I f fill’s Analysis of 
re Hin , Pearson on the Creed. By the Rev, Joun Wirxison, B.A. of 
son Glass Painting, illustrated by numerous Coloured ge “ye Orford. and Carite’of Mumouth. Ova, fe 
Fates from Ancient Example 3. By an Amateur. 2 vols. dvo, Merton College, Oxford, an , » 8. 


. = , ‘ ry * “~ 
THE DANGER AND SAFEGUARD OF 
A GLOSS ARY OF TERMS USED IN THE YOUNG, in the present State of Controversy. A Sermon 
an HPRALDRY, with a Chronological Table illastrative | preached befure the University of Oxford on the Feast of the Puri- 


; and Progress. 8yo, with 700 Eugravings, 16s. fication, 1848. By the Rev. W. Sewer, MLA. Svo, ls, 
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Now Ready, No. I., price 6d., 0 
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AtTr Try , Y Yr 
REVOLUTION IN EUROPE: 
A MONTHLY RECORD OF THE EVENTS PASSING ON THE CONTINENT. 
EDITED BY PERCY B. ST. JOLLN, 
Author of “ The French Revolution of Febraary,”’ Ke. 


Reprinted wih Additions from Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


CONTENTS :-— 
rT r “Tr . r 5 _ a F 

WRANCE—POLITICAL HISTORY of the MONTH, containing struggles 

‘between the moderate and ultra Parties, Election of the National Guard, the Féte de la Fraternite, the Elections, the 
Clubs, the Presse Riots, Trees of Liberty, Acts of the Government; the Bourse; Theatres and Amusements; the Depart. 
ments; the Church; the Press; Patriot Gifts; the New Police Republican Guard, and Montagnards; Food. = 

“ This is a really valuable contribution, by Mr. Percy B. St. Jolin, to the study of the current history and Politics of the 
country. We siiall like to see it continued.’’—Worning Chronicle. 

After the brilliant description of the Revolution of February, by Mr. Percy B. St. John, it becomes peculiarly interesting 
to peruse his narrative of the political history of republican France during the past month of April. The mere cireumstanea 
of the writer being a resident at the present extraordiuary epoch in Paris, is calculated to render his contribution attractive 
The events which have recently transpired in the great European Republic are detailed with considerable skill and perspica. 
city. ’—Sun. 

No. IT, published on the \st of June, contains :-— 

Franxce.—Result of the Elections; Meeting of the Assembly—its Acts; The Conspiracy of the 15th May—its Scenes and 

Results; the Fete de la Concorde; Paris under the Republic ; Paris Bourse and Money Market. Ita ty, SPAIN, GERMasy 


and Russia. 
Simpkin, Marsuacyi, & Co., London. SutHertanp & Knox, Edinburgh. 


NEW TISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


On the Ist of July, No. 1, price 1s., of 
r T »¢ TAP DTMNT 
THE KING’S MUSKETEER, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
AID during the romantic and stirring scenes of the first advent of the Refor- 


mation in Frauce—the present work, while seeking to be as dramatic, exciting, and interesting as possible, while re- 
cording the adventures, perils, and trials of its dramatis persone—will have, moreover, a specific object, that of illustrating 
the dawn of political and social reform in France. ‘Though far more romantic than historical, its leading idea may not he 
without interest ; while its descriptions of old Paris—of the Secret Conventicles of the Huguenots—of the quarrels of reli- 
gion—of the perils and sufferings of the faithful, will, itis hoped, be not wholly without novelty and originality. 
The ‘* King’s Musketeer ’’ will be illustrated in a novel style, and will extend to twelve numbers. 
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London: Simpxin, Manrsnatt & Co. 





Will be Published in July, in One Volume, 12mo, 


MEN AND PARTIES IN FRANCE 


Simpkin, Manrsuart, & Co., London. 


THE NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL, 
PUBLISHED IN EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW, 
HE only Daily Newspaper published in Scotland, has, in the course of thirteen 


months, become the greatest advertising medium in the Newspaper Press of that country. 

Its circulation amongst the most influential class of readers—the Middle and Higher Classes of Society—is very large. It 
is found in nearly all the Keading Rooms in the different Towns of Scotland, and in many of the principal Hotels and 
Reading Rooms of England. 

The Commercial Intelligence of the ‘‘ MAIL’ is derived from the best sources, and its accuracy is generally 
acknowledged. 

The Political character of the Paper is entirely independent of any party interest. 

Its general Correspondence and Intelligence will be found to be early and complete. 

Commercial men, Railway Companies, Insurance Offices, Publishers, Shippers, and all Parties requiring to Advertise & 
a Scotch Newspaper having a large Circulation in Glasgow and Edinburgh, and throughout the Kingdom, will fad 
**NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL ’’ most eligible for their purpose. 
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Glasgow, ..167, ARGYLE STREET. 
Edinburgh, .. 6, SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET, 
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